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Twenty  cents 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Only  four  national  magazines 
publish  more  advertising  than 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine! 


tft  ahead 
hp  ageaey 


LINAGE  OF  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  MAGAZINE  COMPARED  TO 
LINAGE  OF  TOP  10  NATIONAL  MAGAZINES  — 1957 


2,867,931 

2,829,232 

2,244,215 

2,137,891 

.1,470,110 

.1,417,892 

.1,411,685 

.  1,407,000 

.1,295,139 

.1,200,044 

.1,169,979 


6.  FORTUNE . 

7.  TIME . 

8.  NEWSWEEK . 

9.  U.S.  NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT 

10.  LOOK . 

11.  VOGUE . 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  MAGAZINE  is  a  big  advertising 
medium.  Perhaps  you’ve  never  realized  how  big. 

Though  it  covers  but  one  market,  look  how  it  ranks  among  leading 
national  magazines.  Advertisers  are  increasing  their  reliance  on  its 
selling  power.  Total  advertising  during  1957  increased  10%  over  1956. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  total  advertising  ran  17% 
ahead  of  1957! 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  clearly  outperforms  all  rivals  in  the 
important  Chicago  market.  Total  circulation  tops  1,275,000 — 
and  it  reaches  2  out  of  3  families  in  Chicago  and  suburbs. 

Most  advertisers  know  the  sales  impact  that  this  advertising 
powerhouse  delivers  in  Chicago.  Why  not  see  how  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine  can  produce  for  you. 
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HALF  COLOR  DECK 


GOSS  HALF  COLOR  DECK 

puts  color  where  you  want  it 


y 


With  Goss  Headliners 
you  can  select  the 

best  color  arrangement 


Cioss  Headliner  presses  olTer  ihe  widest  range  of  color  units  for 
ROP  Gosscolor.  You  can  actually  select  the  best  arrangement  to 
fit  your  operation,  and  thus  increase  revenue  by  offering  maximum 
color  flexibility  to  your  advertisers. 

A  Headliner  Half  Color  Deck  is  reversible  and  permits  any  unit 
to  print  color  in  any  position  on  cither  side  of  the  web.  With  half 
color  decks,  numerous  w-eb  leads  from  adjacent  units  provide  added 
color  flexibility,  including  four  color  process. 

Any  combination  of  Goss  full  color  decks,  color  half  decks,  single 
color  cylinders,  super-imposed  color  units,  and  color  fountains  can 
be  selected  to  best  fit  your  requirements... and  they  can  be  installed 
right  in  the  plant  on  your  present  Headliner  presses.  Let  our  experi¬ 
enced  engineering  staff  assist  in  planning  the  best  ROP  Gc-scolor 
arrangement  for  your  operation. 


The 


Company 


A  Division  of  Miehie-Goss-Dex  u 
5601  WEST  3l5t  STREET,  CHICAGO  50,  It  INOIS 


witli  buyin 


Flintlock  Pistol,  made  In 
London  by  Sharpe,  about  1790 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  AREA* 


•  Blast  away!  There's  no  better  selling  anywhere!  Here  over 
2,000,000  people  buy  more  because  they  have  more.  In  Indianapolis 
alone  the  average  annual  income  per  family  is  $6,865  .  .  .  15.6% 
above  the  national  average,  and  15th  among  cities  of  over  600,000. 
And  retail  sales  per  family  average  $4,620  annually,  11th  among 
cities  of  over  600,000.t  The  Star  and  The  News  give  you  56.4%  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  45-county  area,  and  saturation  coverage  of  the  rich, 
metropolitan  Indianapolis  market.  Write  for  complete  market  data. 


•THE  45-COUNTY  TRADING  AREA 
THAT'S  BIGGER  THAN  YOU  THINKI 


tSales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1958 


L 


Population:  2,117,100 

Income:  $3,740,248,000 

Retail  Sales:  $2,472,792,000 
Coverage:  56.4^^  By 

The  Star  and  The  News 


STAR 
NEWS 


Morning  A  Sunday 
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STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS'  NEWSPAPERS 


S«pt.  8-I2 — International  Stereotypers  and  Bectrotypers  Union,  55th  aa- 
nual  convention,  Pott  Tavern  Hotel,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Sept..ll>l4 — New  York  Press  Association,  mid-year  meeting,  Whitefaea 
Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

Sept.  12-13 — Indiana  Newspaper  Advertising  Conference,  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Sept.  12-14— Maine  Press  Assodation,  wi^  New  England  Weekly  Prae 
Association,  Summer  conference,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  13 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Summer 
meeting,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  13-14 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Para 
Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

Sept.  13-14 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotel, 
Decatur,  III. 

Sept.  14-16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meetino, 
Whiteface  Inn,  Whiteface,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-16— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  14-17 — Now  England  Assodated  Press  News  Executive  Assodah'ea, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Samoset,  Rockland,  Maine. 

Sept.  14-17 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Villa  Hotel,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Sept.  14-17 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  29th  annual 
convention,  San  Carlos  Hotel,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Sept.  15-17 — Newspaper  ROP  COLOR  Conference,  third  annual,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Sept.  17-19 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  fifth  annutl 
meeting,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sept.  17-19 — National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  sixth  marketing  con¬ 
ference,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  20-21 — Minnesota  AP  newspapers.  Fall  meeting,  Hibbing,  Minn. 

Sept.  20-21 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers,  third  annual  convention. 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Sept.  21-26— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  16th  annual,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

Sept.  22 — U.  S.  Commemorative  Stamp  Ceremony,  honoring  Journalism 
and  Freedom  of  the  Press,  On  50th  Anniversary  of  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Sept.  25 — Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting.  Hotel  Commodore,  Nnw 
York  City. 

Sept.  26-27— Newspaper  Week,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Sept.  27 — United  Press  International-University  of  Iowa  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Symposium  on  "Good  Government",  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  Gty- 

Sept.  28-29 — Ohio  Select  List  annual  meeting.  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  I — Inauguration  of  National  Newspaper  Week,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

Oct.  2-4 — ^West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Chancellor 
Hotel,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  3-4— Associated  Press  newspaper  members  of  Nebraska,  annual 
meeting,  Lincoln  Country  Club,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Oct.  6-7 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assodation, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  6-1 1— Houston  Journalism  Assembly,  fourth  annual,  {ournallsm  and 
graphic  arts  dept..  University  of  Houston.  Houston,  Texas. 

Oct.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York. 

Oct.  8-12 — Inter- American  Press  Association,  general  assembly,  Hotal 
Plaza,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Oct.  9-10 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Central  Region 
annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  9-1 1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Oct.  lO-l  I — Illinois  Press  Association.  93rd  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Orlando,  Decatur,  III. 

Oct.  10-11 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  41st  annual  meeting,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  12-14— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  meeting.  Hotel  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Oct.  12-14 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  39th  annual 
convention,  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Va. 


TOPEKA  SHOWS  36% 
POPULATION  GROWTH 

(1947-1957) 

From  85,117  in  1947  to  115,482  in  1957  —  or  an  increase 
of  36%  is  Metropolitan  Topeka’s  amazing  growth  record. 
This  increase  represents  families  of  permanent  resident  char¬ 
acter  —  with  the  “bread  winners”  of  these  families  gainfully 
employed  in  Topeka’s  expanding  industries. 

To  really  sell  and  reach  Topeka’s  over  44,000  families  in 
addition  to  the  21  County  Primary  Retail  Trade  Area  you 
need  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  the  only  newspapers  which 
completely  cover  this  important  market. 
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regular  58  rate.  They’re  offered  no  premium,  cut-rates  or  special 
inducements. 

*  *  * 

NEW  YORK:  Edward  Kruspak,  Howard  E.  Bradley,  Ray  Billing- 
ham,  Murray  Hill  7-<>871 

CHICAGO:  J.  Goldstein,  Bill  Gallagher,  State  2-6273 
DETROIT:  R.  L.  Webber,  William  R.  Maas,  Roy  Holihan,  Wood¬ 
ward  3-0493 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Jules  E.  Thompson,  Douglas  2-8S47 
LOS  ANGELES:  Robert  E.  Clark,  Hollyw.wd  3-4111 


"How  well  will  the  ’59s  sell?’’ 

It's  going  to  take  quite  a  selling  job  to  justify  the  automotive 
industry's  billion-dollar  investment  in  the  1959  models! 

Much  of  the  answer  lies  in  research  and  merchandising  —  of 
developing  new  sales  methods  and  materials;  of  recognizing  prof¬ 
itable  markets;  of  analyzing  industry  trends  and  sizing  up  the 
competition.  In  short,  it's  a  matter  of  being  informed. 

That’s  why  it  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  same  signatures  that 
approve  the  automotive  industry’s  nearly  $200  million  annual 
advertising  budget  are  among  those  that  specify  renewal  of 
AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  subscriptions  year  after  year. 

The  men  who  make  decisions  need  ail  the  news  of  the  industry.  The  most  iniluentiai  publication  in  fho  automotive  induttry, 
fast,  while  it’s  still  news.  They  want  news  they  can  use,  inter¬ 
preted  in  an  authorative,  unbiased  manner — the  kind  of  report¬ 
ing  that  has  marked  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  leadership  in  its 
field  for  more  than  33  years. 

If  your  publication  can  help  answer  the  "billion  dollar  question," 
be  sure  the  men  who  should  know  about  it  read  about  it  in  the 
weekly  Newspaper  of  the  Industry.  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  has 
helped^  introduce  more  than  35  newspapers  to  150,000*  readers 
— -media  buyers  included.  Find  out  how  it  can  acquaint  them 
W'ith  your  publication;  call  your  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  Repre¬ 
sentative  today. 

*44,000  paid  subscribers,  85%  of  whom  renew  annually  at  the 
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What  the  free  press 
of  America  owes 
John  Peter  Zenger 

“Scandalous,  virulent,  false  and  seditious!” 

This  was  the  charge  leveled  in  1735  against 
John  Peter  Zenger  in  a  trial  that  marked  a 
significant  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  American  press. 

Zenger,  editor  of  the  New- York  Weekly  Jour¬ 
nal,  jeopardized  his  own  safety  to  attack  the 
autocratic  rule  of  the  royal  governor  of  New 
York.  He  was  imprisoned  for  nine  months  be¬ 
fore  being  brought  to  trial. 

But  it  took  a  jury  less  than  ten  minutes  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  “not  guilty” .  .  .  despite 
the  instructions  of  a  partisan  judge. 

Today  our  strong  and  independent  American 
press  owes  much  to  John  Peter  Zenger,  who 
fought  for  a  free  press  long  before  our  coun¬ 
try  itself  had  won  its  independence. 

His  contribution  is  memorialized  today  in  the 
Federal  Hall  Memorial  in  New  York  City’s 
Sub-Treasury  Building.  There  the  Zenger 
Room,  with  its  historic  exhibits,  recalls  Zen- 
ger’s  victory,  his  struggle  to  print  the  truth, 
however  unpleasant  it  might  be. 

A  visit  to  this  memorial  will  inspire  every 
newspaper  man  with  his  heritage  of  John 
Peter  Zenger. 

• 

The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily,  Monday 
through  Friday,  10  A.M.-4  P.M.,  closed  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays.  Admission  is  free.  En¬ 
trance:  Old  Sub-Treasury  Building,  15  Pine 
Street,  corner  of  Nassau.  Take  any  subway 
to  Wall  Street  station. 
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WORLD  PREMIERE  of  a  new  concerto,  “The  Suite  From 
Danton’s  Inferno,”  based  on  highlights  in  the  autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  New  York  Daily  News  columnist  Danton  Walker,  was 
performed  by  the  Richard  Himber  Orchestra  in  New  York’s 
Madison  Square  and  over  radio  station  WNYC  Aug.  20.  The 
concerto  was  written  by  composer  Clarke  Morgan.  .  .  .  Speaking 
of  books,  James  D.  Horan,  New  York  Journal- American,  who 
has  written  a  dozen,  has  a  new  one  out,  “The  Wild  Bunch” 
(Signet),  true  story  of  notorious  outlaws  who  pistol-whipped  ! 
the  West.  .  .  .  And  John  Keasler,  Everyday  Magazine,  St.  Louis 
I  Post-Dispatch,  has  his  first  novel  set  for  publication  Sept.  10. 

I  It’s  entitled  “Surrounded  on  Three  Sides”  (Lippincott),  has  a 
I  Florida  backdrop  about  public  relations  in  reverse,  sort  of  a 
I  “hard  unsell”  theme,  a  real  romp  through  the  swamps  of  con¬ 
formity  led  by  a  refugee  from  Madison  Avenue  who  had  traded 
in  his  gray  flannel  suit  and  credit  cards  to  seek  to  stem  the 
awful  Tide  of  Progress  sweeping  the  Sunshine  State. 

Milquetoast  Journalist's  Creed 

j  I  do  believe  in  nothing  less 

i  Than  utter  freedom  of  the  press 

Except  when  some  profession,  sect 
Or  race  might  possibly  object, 
t  —Tom  Pease 

— Few  newsmen  are  also  farriers  but  Phil  Sauer,  a  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Times-Star  copy  editor  and  formerly  T-S  news  editor, 

I  has  do-it-yourself  horseshoeing  as  a  hobby  because  he  keeps 
!  saddle  horses  and  it  costs  $10  to  $20  to  have  one  shod.  .  . . 

And  Daisy  Jones  is  back  as  garden  editor  of  that  paper,  after 
^  some  years  of  general  reporting.  .  .  .  Publisher  Phil  F.  de 
Beaubien,  Detroit  Times,  wrote  a  column  about  a  gem  of  a 
coincidence.  Seems  a  pressman  allowed  an  overlap  of  six  feet 
instead  of  a  couple  inches  in  splicing  together  two  newsprint 
rolls.  Of  more  than  400,000  34-page  papers  printed,  one  came 
I  out  with  the  printed  plus  four  blank  pages.  That  one-in-a-half- 
^  million  imperfect  paper  was  delivered  by  odd  and  very  long 
!  chance  to  the  home  of  William  H.  Mills,  Times  general  manager, 

I  who  was  not  amused.  .  .  .  Writes  Jack  Waugh,  Hank  Meyer 
Associates,  PR  firm,  Miami  Beach:  “If  a  man  is  arrested  or  even 
i  has  an  automobile  accident  on  the  little  Caribbean  island  of 
,  Aruba  in  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  newspapers  don’t  use  his 
j  name  in  reporting  the  story — only  his  initials.  Less  embarras- 
I  sing  to  his  family,  Aruban  journalists  say.  Only  exceptions  are 
!  major  crimes,  but  no  one  can  remember  when  they  last  had  one. 

—•The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  carried  a  box  on  its  classified 
'  advertising  page  headed  “Riche  Hopes  to  Work  for  Cash,  Aimin* 
to  be  Richer  With  Poor.”  It  read:  “The  Riche  and  the  Poor— die 
'  latter  of  Cash — were  put  together  today  with  the  hope  of  the 
:  classified  ad  department  of  the  Post  that  benefits  would  denve 
j  to  each.  Seems  N.  H.  Poor,  vicepresident  of  J.  J.  Cash  Co.,  placed 
!  an  ad  in  the  Help  Wanted  column.  Then  I.  M.  Riche  called  A.  J- 
Ckirrano,  display  manager,  in  answer-inquiry  to  the  ad.  Carrano 
!  told  Riche  to  call  Poor  of  (iish.” 

I 

i  — Syndicated  columnist  Barney  Glazer  reports  the  Rancho 
j  Santa  Fe  (Calif.)  Times  masthead  proclaims:  “The  largest 
j  circulating  newspaper  this  side  of  Nick  Giordano’s  Del  Mar 
I  Drug  Shoppe.”  .  .  .  When  Ben  Altshuler  was  sports  editor  of  the 
i  Tipton  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune  (1956-57)  his  unusual  column  till* 

■  was  “Bench  Mark.”  .  .  .  When  a  baby  was  born  to  John  Bayless, 
i  Chicago  Tribune  telegraph  editor,  and  his  wife.  Ann  Douglas 
who  writes  home  furnishings  features  for  the  Trib,  John  didnt  j 
give  friends  cigars  but  signed  cards  reading:  “It’s  a  Girl!  Good  ^ 
to  Aug.  20  for  One  Drink  at  Radio  Grill.”  . . .  One  newspaperman 
who  doesn’t  want  to  get  printers’  ink  in  his  blood  is  Burton 
Hood,  publisher  of  the  Massena  (Iowa)  News  and  Rridgeuiott^ 

I  Times,  allergic  to  ink  and  type  metal,  which  cause  hives. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  MEASURE 

A  MARKET? 


New  Jersey’s  2ncl  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 

JIISEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY  i»pr»f»ua  MmfitmMr  kr  MOiOMfr,  (laaM  c  icmmitt.  Im 


...or  by  its  SALES  POTENTIAL? 


F0( 

ADVtRTISW 

^711 


(  .’'000.371  lines  in  IOC 

Tk.  o’.iVn'w,' 
.'.ve!;-'-! 


It  takes  the  combined  states  of  Vermont 
and  Nevada  (120,149  sq.  miles)  with  com¬ 
bined  food  sales  of  $197,078,000  to  equal  the 
$193,160,000  food  sales  in  HUDSON 
COUNTY,  N.J.  (only  45  sq.  miles) 


Only  tin*  local  iicwsjjapcr,  THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 
can  Rest  sell  yonr  j»ro<lncl  in  HUDSON  COUNTY,  N.  J. 
2  OF  EVERY  .1  COPIES  HOME  -  DELIVERED. 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION...  100 .196  copies  daily 
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Guild’s  Political  Action 

Charges  have  liecn  made  in  the  past  that  Guildsmen — members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild — have  been  responsible  for  slanting 
news  in  newspaj>ers  to  aid  labor  unions  in  general  and  to  conform  to 
the  union's  policy.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  all  Guild  members  that  these 
charges  have  never  been  substantiated.  Testimony  to  the  contrary 
is  provided  in  the  frequent  squeals  of  other  large  unions  that  they 
do  not  get  “a  break”  in  the  nation’s  press. 

Nevertheless,  because  the  ANG  indulges  in  so-called  “political 
action,”  and  through  its  national  conventions  asks  its  members  to 
support  or  opjxrse  political  measures,  it  creates  the  suspicion  that 
slanting  of  news  will  be  the  natural  result.  The  charge  is  being  heard 
again  following  the  recent  convention  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

In  past  years  Guild  conventions  have  resolved  on  a  variety  of 
political  questions  even  endorsing  Presidential  candidates.  In  1956 
the  Toronto  convention  called  on  members  to  give  moral,  spiritual 
and  financial  support  to  striking  steel  workers,  urged  arms  for  Israel 
and  asked  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  San  Jose  the  convention  urged  Guild  coop>eration 
in  fights  against  state  “right  to  work”  laws  and  empowered  its  officers 
to  Sf>end  upwards  of  $10,000  on  the  project. 

Last  year  the  St.  Louis  convention  declared:  “Newspaper  workers 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  p>olitical  activity  in  all  capacities. 
Any  attempts  by  employers  to  abridge  this  right  should  be  vigorously 
opjx>sed.” 

We  challenge  that  statement  and  would  think  that  all  self-respecting 
Guild  members,  especially  on  the  news  and  editorial  side,  would  do 
the  same.  There  could  be  no  quarrel  with  a  statement  asserting  the 
right  of  a  newspaperman  to  indulge  in  political  activity  in  his 
personal  and  individual  capacity  on  his  own  time.  But  the  phrase 
“in  all  capacities”  implies  a  right  to  do  so  at  his  job.  Nothing  would 
create  more  chaos  in  a  newspaf)er  office  and  we  don’t  believe  that 
newsmen  in  general — Guildsmen  or  not — agree  they  have  such  a 
“right.” 

The  suspicion  is  created  by  the  Guild  pronouncements  however, 
that  reporters  and  newsmen  are  something  less  than  objective  in 
their  approach  to  stories  (re:  presidential  candidates,  steel  strikes, 
Israel,  right  to  work  laws,  etc.)  if  they  are  members  of  the  Guild. 
Such  suspicion  is  not  only  unhealthy  for  the  Guild  and  its  members 
but  also  the  newspapers  for  which  they  work. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  an  incident  15  years  ago  when  a  New  York 
Guild  officer  sent  telegrams  to  the  heads  of  newspaper  Guild  units 
requesting  that  reporters  working  on  the  story  of  some  Harlem 
riots  be  cautioned  not  to  refer  to  them  as  “race  riots.”  They  were  not 
race  riots.  But  it  was  a  stupid  blunder  for  a  Guild  officer  to  inject 
himself  into  the  editorial  considerations  of  the  editors  and  their 
staffs.  He  had  no  more  right  to  tell  a  reporter  how  to  write  his  story 
than  the  typographical  union  has  to  dictate  the  size  of  headlines 
or  the  pressmen  the  color  in  which  banner  lines  should  be  printed. 
We  believe  it  is  the  same  sort  of  a  blunder  for  a  Guild  convention  to 
involve  its  members  in  the  pros  and  cons  of  political  issues  on  which 
they  report  and  write  in  pursuit  of  their  jobs. 

'The  Guild  reveals  at  times  that  it  is  interested  in  ethics.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  ethical  considerations  call  for  Guild  officers  to  absolve  all 
news  and  editorial  members  from  responsibility  under  the  political 
action  resolutions.  Otherwise,  that  segment  of  the  Guild  membership 
in  its  own  interest  and  that  of  the  profession  for  which  it  works 
should  proclaim  its  disinterest  and  disassociation  from  such  activities. 
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Headlines: 

Lima  Paper’s  Machinery  Tied  Up  In 
Union  Suit. — Middletown  (Ohio)  Jour- 
nal. 

• 

Nikita  Raps  Ike  On  Summit.  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News. 

• 

President  Urges  Creation. — Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current-Argus. 

• 

86-Year-Old  Man’s  Condition  Improved 
After  Fall  in  Ditch. — Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard. 

• 

Shelby  Man  to  Head  Burial  Body. — 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 
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■I  USED  TO  GALLOP— THEN  I  CREPT' 
York,  Louisville  Times 
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HOW? 

Russell  McLaughlin’s  cliche-sniping 
“Hoot  Mon”  letter  Aug.  9  is  canny.  After 
firing  a  well  deserved  barrage  on  pat 
picture  captions,  he  cautiously  retreats 
into  conjecture  and  etymologrical  possi¬ 
bilities.  Hoot  McLaughlin! 

I  note,  too,  that  Mr.  McLaughlin 
roasts  other  chestnuts  such  as  “already 
yet,”  “allee  samee”  and  “Aum,”  but  in 
some  way  misses  an  old  American  pic¬ 
ture  caption  stand-by.  As  one  former 
copy  desk  Indian  to  another,  “How?” 

W.  LOWRIE  KAY 

New  Castle,  Pa. 


THE  ARTICLE  ‘THE’ 

I’ve  never  seen  a  more  inexcusable 
omission  of  the  article  the,  than  in  the 
title  of  Mr.  Cody’s  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  The.  The  correct 
title  should  be  The  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  the  The  (E&P, 
Aug.  9,  page  40.) 

This  minor  correction  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  the  Editorial  Workshop  by 
Roy  H.  Copperud,  which  will  reach  a 
milestone  with  the  publication  of  the 
100th  Workshop  sometime  soon.  These 
essays  deserve  to  be  compiled  into  a 
book,  and  I  urge  consideration  by  some 
book  publisher. 

ODOM  FANNING 

Manager,  Information  Services, 

Midwest  Research  Institute, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TOOTING  OUR  OWN  HORN 

I  would  like  a  copy  of  “The  Right 
Climate  for  Your  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion,”  mentioned  in  the  July  issue  of 
E&P. 

We  think  it  very  fitting  for  the  staff 
of  E&P  to  receive  a  compliment  for  their 
fine  work  regardless  of  the  source  of  the 
praise.  We  heartily  endorse  the  editorial 
“Tooting  Our  Own  Horn”  in  the  July  26 
issue. 

E&P  is  a  permanent  part  of  our  refer¬ 
ence  library.  Continue  the  outstanding 
work. 

David  L.  Wood 

Advertising  Manager, 

Robstown  (Texas)  Record 


FREE-LOADING 

I  enjoyed  Robert  U.  Brown’s  “Shop  Talk 
At  Thirty”  Aug.  9  and  agree  with  most 
of  the  conclusions  he  and,  particularly, 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  executive  editor  of  the 
W ashington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  reached. 

But,  since  Washington,  by  its  very  na¬ 


ture,  is  one  of  the  worst  so-called  “free- 
loading”  cities  in  the  nation,  the  column 
may  present  an  unwarranted  —  perhaps 
an  untrue  —  picture.  Unintentionally,  of 
course. 

May  the  managing  editor  of  a  medium- 
city  daily  (metropolitan  population  175,- 
000;  daily  circulation  60,000;  Sunday,  70,- 
000)  be  permitted  a  tiny  “peep”  on  the 
subject? 

We  are  not  troubled  by  gifts  —  we  long 
ago  decided  to  turn  them  down,  even 
eight-pound  hams  that  are  supposed  to 
be  acceptable  where  12-pound  hams  are 
not. 

But  we  do  become  frazzled,  bedraggled 
and  sometimes  frustrated  over  the  number 
of  banquets,  dinners,  get-togethers,  cock¬ 
tail  parties  or  what-have-you  we  feel  we 
must  attend  as  a  matter  of  public  relations. 

In  our  city  there  are  more  than  100 
organizations  —  most  of  them  dating  from 
Colonial  times  —  which  seem  to  feel  they 
have  been  slighted  if  an  executive  of  our 
newspapers  (this  is  another  one-owner 
city)  does  not  pay  them  the  honor  of  at¬ 
tending  their  annual  gathering. 

As  1  said,  as  a  matter  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  we  think  we  must  attend  at  least 
most  of  these  meetings  even  if,  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  we  would  prefer  to  be 
at  home  with  our  families. 

We  take  two  or  three  drinks  of  their 
whiskey,  eat  the  poorly-prepared  food  that 
one  usually  runs  into  at  such  a  hotel 
“banquet,”  food  that  is  tasteless  and, 
usually,  sloppily  served.  We  sit  through 
a  seemingly  unlimited  number  of  intro¬ 
ductions  and  “recognitions;”  we  try  to 
keep  awake  during  a  talk  of  an  hour  or 
so  in  which  the  speaker  tells  at  untold 
length  of  the  history  and  the  virtues  of 
his  particular  organization,  a  speech  that, 
to  put  it  in  its  kindest  light,  is  not  only 
uninteresting  but  boring.  We  then  put 
on  our  best  smiles,  shake  hands  all  around, 
look  up  the  president  or  some  other  top 
brass  of  the  organization  to  tell  him 
how  honored  we  are  to  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  his  notable  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  and  drag  ourselves  home  to  bed, 
swearing  to  ourselves  that  never,  not  ever, 
again,  will  we  be  trapped  into  spending 
such  an  evening.  But  we  do,  we  do,  we 
continue  to  do  it. 

With  us  it  has  gone  so  far  that,  for 
self-protection,  we  have  worked  out  a 
system.  When  our  newspapers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  represented  at  such  a  func¬ 
tion,  an  executive  is  “assigned”  to  at¬ 
tend  on  a  rotating  basis.  The  group  in¬ 
cludes  the  editors,  the  associate  editors, 
the  managing  editors,  sometimes  the  city 
editors,  and,  once  in  a  while,  we  are  able 
to  prevail  upon  the  business  manager  to 
take  his  turn. 

To  us,  such  gatherings  could  not  po»- 
sibly  come  under  the  heading  of  “free- 
loading.”  We  have  another  and,  in  a  family 
newspaper,  an  unprintable  word  for  them. 

James  A.  Best 

Managing  Editor, 

Charleston  (S.  C)  News  and  Courier 
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It’s  a  toss-up  these  days  whether  it’s  the  politicians  or  the 
scientists  in  Washington  whose  activities  are  the  more  important  to  you. 
But  The  New  York  Times  takes  no  chances  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  you  fully  informed  about  everything  Washington  tries  to  do 
to  shape  your  future. 


That’s  why  John  W.  Finney  of  its  Washington  bureau  has  a  rare 
assignment.  He  keeps  one  eye  on  the  atom  for  you,  the  other  on  what 
Washington  does  or  tries  to  do  about  the  atom.  His  chief 
responsibility  is  covering  news  about  the  atom  and  how  government  controls 
or  influences  its  use.  This  takes  him,  inevitably,  into  covering 
other  news  about  science  as  it  is  affected  by  what  happens  in  Washington. 


Keeping  one  eye  on  politicians  and  the  other  on  scientists  is  not  easy. 

But  John  Finney  had  some  early  training  that  helps  him.  During  World 
War  II  he  put  in  time  as  a  communications  officer  at  naval  head¬ 
quarters  in  Manila.  His  job:  ungarbling  the  garbles  in  coded  messages. 
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Keeps  your  eye 
on  the  atom 


John  Finney  is  a  New  Englander,  native  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
who  started  being  a  newspaper  man  while  still  at  Choate,  where  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Choate  News,  and  continued  at  Yale, 
where  he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Yale  Daily  News. 


After  his  tour  of  duty  in  the  Navy,  he  tried  the  Yale  law  school. 

But  only  briefly.  He  soon  took  off  on  a  two-year  tour  of  the  world,  shipping 
as  cabin  boy  and  deck  hand  on  tramp  steamers. 


That  decided  him  to  go  back  to  newspapering.  He  did,  in  Washington. 
Before  joining  The  New  York  Times,  he  spent  several  years  covering 
military  affairs  at  the  Pentagon  and  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  United  Press. 


On  The  New  York  Times  staff  in  Washington  and  everywhere 

over  the  world  you  find  many  repoi'ters,  editors  and  correspondents  like 

John  Finney.  They  are  skilled  at  ungarbling  the  garbles  in  the  news. 

They  help  make  The  Times  the  complete,  clear,  easy-to-read-and-understand 
newspaper  it  is.  Because  readers  get  more  out  of  it.  advertisers  do,  too. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884- 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


publication  but  I  will  follow  its 
progress  closely  and  consult 
from  time  to  time  on  long  range 
policy  and  plans  for  its  ex¬ 
pansion.  At  a  later  date  I  will 
devote  my  major  attention  to 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

“Meanwhile,  my  personal 
plans  remain  unchanged  and  I 
intend  to  continue  as  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  in  the  United  Kingdom 
so  long  as  the  president  desires.” 

His  term  runs  until  January 
1961. 

Reid's  SlalemenI 

The  statement  of  the  Reid 
family  was: 

“For  the  men  and  women  on 
the  paper,  we  welcome  this  step 
as  we  know  it  insures  the  vita¬ 
lity  and  continuing  growth  of 
this  117-year-old  institution. 

“The  Reids  retain  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  the  paper, 
thereby  continuing  an  associa¬ 
tion  between  our  two  families 
which  started  two  generations 
ago  with  John  Hay  and  White- 
law  Reid.  We  are  confident  that 
the  Herald  Tribune  will  grow 
in  usefulness  not  only  to  our 
readers  and  adverti.sers  but  also 
to  New  York,  the  nation  and  the 
free  world. 

“Whitelaw  Reid  and  I  will 
remain  as  directors  of  the  paper 
and  at  Mr.  Whitney’s  request, 
I  have  agreed  to  continue  as 
editor  and  chief  executive  officer 
until  he  has  had  opportunity  to 
detennine  future  management.” 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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“I  have  acquired  control  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Md  the  European  edition  be¬ 
muse  I  believe  in  its  continuing 
roture  as  a  great  newspaper. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  in  the 
role  of  a  newspaper  as  the 
l^ncipal  guarantor  of  the 
lights  and  liberties  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 

“The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  has  a  proud  and  distin- 
luished  history.  From  the  time 
of  its  founding  by  Horace 
Greeley  in  1841,  this  has  been 
one  of  America’s  most  respected 
newspapers,  under  thi  •ee  gen  era- 
ions  of  the  Reid  family  it  came 

have  international  as  well 
ns  national  and  local  import- 
nnee. 

I  propose  to  preseiwe  its 
ebaracter  arid  to  build  upon  its 
^roat  traditions  as  an  indepen- 
ont  Republican  newspaper. 

All  of  my  life  the  paper  has 
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While  He  Serves  As  Ambassador 
Reids  Continue  In  Management 


Control  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  its  European 
edition  published  in  Paris  has 
been  acquired  by  John  Hay 
Whitney,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 


Helen  R.  Reid  Whitelaw  Reid 

The  announcement  was  made 
Aug.  28  by  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
president  and  editor.  The  Reid 
family,  which  has  held  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  117-old 
newspaper  for  85  years,  retains 
a  substantial  stock  interest. 

Mr.  Whitney  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 


had  a  special  significance  for 
me.  My  grandfather,  John  Hay, 
was  closely  connected  with  its 
earlier  days  and  for  a  time 
acted  as  editor  under  Whitelaw 
Reid.  I  am  especially  happy  that 
the  Reid  family  will  maintain 
its  close  association  with  the 
newspaper,  that  Ogden  R.  Reid 
has  consented  to  remain  at  his 
post  in  the  transition  period 
and  that  he  and  his  brother. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  will  remain  on 
the  board. 

“Since  it  was  first  announced 
last  year  that  I  had  made  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  I  have  tried  to 


evaluate  the  paper,  its  needs,  its 
outlook,  its  problems  and  the 
role  it  can  play  as  an  even 
stronger  constructive  force  in 
New  York  and  in  the  country. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
a  real  and  vital  place  for  the 
Herald  Tribune.  It  has  a  bril¬ 
liant  heritage  and  a  strong 
following.  The  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  initiated  last  fall  by  Mr. 
Reid  has  met  with  a  favorable 
public  acceptance.  I  have  full 
confidence  in  the  future. 

“I  consider  the  acquisition  of 
control  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  which  I  ac<iuired 
through  a  wholly  ownetl  corpor¬ 
ation  Plymouth  Rock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  business  steps  I  have 
ever  taken.  I  cannot  at  this  time, 
however,  take  part  in  its  daily 


John  Hay  Whitney  Assumes 
Control  of  Herald  Tribune 


plated  he  added  He  assured  re-  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Washington  dispatches  (some 
n  rr  •U  Jortei4  the  paper  will  continue  this  newspaper.  several  days  old),  its  vi^rous 

Herald  Iribune  •„  the  moming  Held  without  “The  association  began  when  editorial  columns,  its  10-line 

(C(mtinued  from  vaae  9)  change  in  format  or  political  young  Hay  was  secretary  to  society  section,  and  ite  bnd 
{i^onztnttea  jrom  page  e  g  President  Lincoln  and  young  market  reports  were  the  seeds 

-  «  -D  j  w  Reid  was  acting  as  clerk  of  the  from  which  grew  the  modem 

Mm.  Reid  was  a^ked  for  her  Military  Committee  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  five  members  of  the  new  opinion  about  the  deal:  librarian  of  the  House.  Later  “Greeley  began  the  new  en- 

board  of  directors  are  Samuel  “I  think  it  is  a  fine  step  for  whitelaw  Reid,  then  in  active  terprise  with  a  capital  of  $2,000, 
C.  Park  Jr.  and  Howard  D.  newspapers  in  general  for  this  direction  of  the  Tribune,  with-  the  experience  gained  in  pub- 
Brundage,  officers  of  Mr.  Whit-  to  take  place  and  for  Mr.  Whit-  telling  Horace  Greeley,  its  lishing  several  political  papers 
ne3r's  Plymouth  Rock  publica-  ney  to  come  into  an  association  founder,  hired  Hay,  a  man  who  and  gifts  for  editorial  expres- 
tion;  Walter  Keman  one  of  his  he  has  come  to  value  through  shared  Lincoln’s  simplicity  of  sion,  which  were  to  make  his  pen 
attorneys,  and  the  Reid  broth-  his  grandfather.  It’s  a  fine  thing  manner,  and  homely  grace  of  the  most  influential  of  his  gen- 
ers.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  chair-  for  him  to  go  into  it.”  writing.  Greeley,  who  had  dif-  eration. 

man  of  the  former  board  which  c.  i,-  p  #•  fered  with  Hay  over  a  political 

consists  of  Ogden  Reid.  Mrs.  *  *"*  xecu  ive  matter,  called  it  a  mist^e,  but  Reid  Succession 

Helen  Rogers  Reid,  Roy  Gasser,  Personal  and  business  friends  later,  upon  inquiring  who  wiiSfolow  PaiH  nn 

Harold  Reindel,  Robert  J.  Whit-  of  Mr.  Whitney  have  been  in-  had  written  several  impressive  j  wop  a 

field  of  Greenville,  Miss.;  Frank  terviewing  prospective  candi-  “leaders,”  magnanimously  de-  ^  anrf 

L.  Taylor,  executive  vicepresi-  dates  for  the  position  of  editor  dared  himself  wrong  and  Hay  Va-omo  tVio  T^hnnA’p  Krii 

dent;  Barney  Cameron,  vice-  and  publisher  of  the  Herald  a  great  writer.  Lbassador  to 

pr^ident  and  business  manager;  Tribune  and  chief  exe^tive  of  ^ 

and  A.  V.  Miller,  vicepresident  Plymouth  Rock  Publications,  ,. _ ,  , .  , 

and  secretary-treasurer.  The  Inc.  It  has  already  been  dis-  “The  two  young  men  became  Reid’s  son  Ogden  suc- 

last  three  retain  their  executive  closed  that  Lee  J.  Hills,  Knight  fast  friends  and  were  close  the  editorship  when 

positions  but  are  not  on  the  new  newspapers  executive,  declined  collaborators  in  reorganizing  the  ..  pIJat  Mr  Tleid  died  Dec.  IB 

board.  an  offer  to  head  up  the  Whitney  Tribune  after  Greeley’s  death  in  when  *  Oirden  Reid  died 

Meet  .he  Staff  operations.  1872  on  the  heels  of  his  crush-  mitekw 

me  Sian  Howard  B.  mg  political  defeat  by  Grant,  became  editor  and  his 

Members  of  the  Reid  family  Brundage,  vicepresident  of  Ply-  Both  were  later  allied  in  diplo-  Helen  Rogers  Reid, 

— Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  mouth  Rock,  who  makes  his  of-  .  .  ...  became  president.  The  present 

Ogden  R.  Reid  and  Whitelaw  fice  in  the  Herald  Tribune  build-  Mr.  Whitney,  known  famili-  president,  Ogden  R. 

Reid — ^all  met  with  the  newspa-  ing,  and  Walter  Thayer,  a  “Jock”  to  President  (Brownie)  Reid,  began  work  for 

per’s  staff  at  4  P.M.  Thursday  Whitney  partner,  have  talked  Eisenhower  ®^od  other  close  paper  as  a  press  photog- 
f«r  about  half  an  hour  prior  with  several  persons,  one  of  friends,  is  a  financier  and  rapher  in  1940.  He  took  over  the 

to  a  press  conference  at  which  whom  was  “nominated”  by  Dr.  sport^an  \^o  was  ^nior  part-  gjjtorial  and  business  manage- 

the  formal  announcement  was  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  P®]"  .  "  •  £*•  Wbitney  &  Ck).,  gf  the  H-T  in  April  1955, 

made.  The  conference  was  timed  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  •^uustrial  financiers.  He  was  ^y,gj^  jjjg  brother  “White3i”  be- 

to  protect  the  story  for  morning  (William  S.  Paley,  CBS  chair-  tioard  of  came  chairman  of  the  board  and 

release.  man,  and  Mr.  Whitney  are  close  Port  Sulphur  Co.  ^d  a  dir^or  ^thdrew  to  the  background  in 


Fas.  Friends 


Reid  Suecession 
Whitelaw  Reid,  Greeley’s  un- 


later  became  the  Tribune’s  bril¬ 
liant  editor  and  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  the  posi¬ 
tion  now  held  by  Mr.  Whitney. 

Mr.  Reid’s  son,  Ogden,  sne- 


All  spoke  “feelingly”  about  friends.) 


of  the  Great  Northeim  Paper  ^-j^y  operations. 
Co.  J.  H.  Whitney  Co.  owns  ' 


w  Stenton’s  randidate,  a  ciirinthinian  Broad'easting  ,  The  New  York  Herald  was 

Herald  Tribune  exwu-  Corp.,  which  operates  four  sta-  founded  by  the  ,fder  JainM 
her  belief  that  the  acquisition  tive,  was  reportedly  offered  a  tioj,g  Gordon  Bennett  May  6,  1835 

of  the  property  by  Mr.  Whitney  six-figure  salary  to  undertake  and  his  son  of  the  same  name 

would  be  beneficial  in  all  res-  the  rebuilding  and  development  Buys  Parade  ^as  the  editor  until  his  death, 

pects;  it  puts  the  paper  in  a  of  the  New  York  paper.  The  Frank  A.  Munsey  sold  the  Her- 

better  position  to  compete  with  Whitney  people  are  hopeful  of  .  Transfer  of  Parade  Publica-  jj,  1924  to  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
other  papers  in  the  field  and  obtaining  the  services  of  a  young  tions.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  a  dinner  session  at  the 

to  expand.  man — in  the  40-50  age  bracket  sjmdicated  newspaper  magazine  home  at  Madison  Avenue 

Mrs.  Reid  also  disclosed  that  — experienced  in  Parade,  to  Mr.  V^itney  ^11  Street,  at  which  Mr. 

“a  number”  of  offers  had  been  newspaper  management.  Am-  take  plaw  soon.  The  purchase  jfunsey  had  hoped  to  buy  the 
made  for  the  Herald  Tribune  bassador  Whitney  has  come  assets  for  ^^ut  Tribune,  which  Mrs.  Reid  firmly 

since  her  husband  died,  but  the  from  London  to  his  home  on  U*000,000  was  made  from  Fidd  maintained  was  not  for  sale, 

family  chose  to  “wait  for  the  Island  to  talk  with  pros-  „  u  t  ’  The  first  issue  of  the  H-T  ap- 

right  man.”  Pective  candidates.  Peared  March  19,  1924. 

. . _  the  Cfctcagro  Sun-Timea.  (E&P,  _ 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  t  .  .  Aue  2  naire  9  )  The  Herald  Tribune,  natural- 

U’  Heid  said,  the  *  WheA  the  New  York  Herald 

Herald  Tribune  has  not  done  When  Mr.  Whitney  invested  Tribune  celebrated  the  centen-  takes  credit  for  having 

well  financially.  The  change  in  in  the  Herald  Tribune  an  un-  nial  anniversary  of  the  New  been  the  first  newspa^r  to  caU 
ownership  assures  its  future.  disclosed  amount,  (unofficially  York  Tribune,  on  April  13  1941,  General  Eisenhower  to 

The  Herald  Tribune  has  more  $1,200,000),  it  was  announced  it  issued  a  32-page  section  de-  swk  the  presidency  on  the  GOl' 
than  1,900  employees,  400  of  he  would  not  then  have  any  voted  to  a  historic  review  of  ticket  and  it  has  backed  nis 
them  editorial  workers,  in  New  connection  with  the  policies  of  the  paper  founded  by  Horace  administration  to  the  hilt. 

York  and  400  in  Paris,  50  of  the  paper  but  it  was  indicated  Greeley.  The  lead  of  the  story  Mr.  Whitney’s  acquisition  of 
whom  are  editorial  workers.  be  might  at  a  future  date  be-  read;  the  paper  comes  with  great- 

Ogden  Reid  declined  comment  “’TneS  stockholder.  (E&P,  Oct.  «One  hundred  years  ago  last  timeliness  to  the  Republican 
when  a  reporter  asked  if  a  ru-  ^2.)  Thursday  Horace  Greeley  pre-  cause,  right  after  the  nonuna- 

mor  that  Mr.  Whitney  paid  $15,-  The  leading  editorial  of  the  sented  the  first  issue  of  the  New  tion  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  for 

000,000  for  controlling  interest  Herald  Tribune  Oct.  1,  1957,  en-  York  Tribune  to  the  news-  the  governorship  in  New  York* 

was  correct.  He  explained  that  titled  “Renewing  a  Valued  paper’s  500  charter  subscribers,  battle  of  millionaires, 
it  had  been  agre^  that  no  Association,”  read  in  part;  “The  four-page  edition  which  William  E.  Robinson,  who  left 

financial  details  were  to  be  made  “It  was  87  years  ago  that  John  the  30-year-oId  editor  produced  the  Tribune  as  executive  vice- 
P"blic.  Hay,  Mr.  Whitney’s  grand-  in  a  plant  at  30  Ann  Street  gave  president  to  work  for  St^e 

He  said  Tex  McCrary,  the  father,  came  to  the  Tribune  as  only  a  hint  of  what  the  paper  Hannegan  associates  and  then 

public  relations  man,  will  not  an  editorial  Writer,  at  the  invi-  was  to  become.  Yet  its  “city  in-  for  Coca-Cola  Company,  is  one 

take  an  active  part  in  the  paner.  tation  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  grand-  telligence,”  its  news  “by  this  of  President  Eisenhower’s  golf- 

Staff  additions  are  oontem-  father  of  the  present  editor  and  morning’s  southern  mail,”  its  ing  companions. 
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ITU  Counts  on  Court  Ruling 
To  Validate  Its  Practices 


I 


\ 


I 

I 


Firm  Position  Taken  to  Battle 
NLRB  Moves;  Unitypo  Retained 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco 

Revision  of  the  General  Laws 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  to  make  them  “com¬ 
patible”  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  was  described  as  a  com¬ 
pulsory  necessity  in  the  final 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Col¬ 
lective  Bargaining. 

The  report,  adopted  without 
debate  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  union’s  centennial  conven¬ 
tion  here  last  week  (E&P,  Aug. 
23,  page  7),  express^  an  earn¬ 
est  trust  that  ITU  officers  will 
continue  their  fight  against  the 
pressures  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board’s  general  coun¬ 
sel  in  respect  to  the  union’s 
contracts. 

“Regretting  as  we  do  this 
revision  of  the  General  Laws, 
we  are  compelled  to  recognize 
its  necessity,  and  trust  it  will  to 
some  degree  blunt  the  edge  of 
the  persecution  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected,”  the  report  said. 

Coals  Described 

The  revision  was  described 
as  a  conscientious  attempt  “to 
insure  that  all  provisions  are 
compatible  with  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act  on  their  face,” 

Also,  the  report  added,  “to 
make  certain  that  only  those 
matters  remain  covered  in  the 
General  Laws  which  affect 
wages,  hours  and  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  of 
those  covered  by  them.” 

“We  earnestly  trust  that  the 
officers  of  the  ITU  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  defend  against  these 
attacks  and  will  seek  an  author¬ 
itative  ruling  in  the  courts  on 
the  legitimacy  of  these  prac¬ 
tices,”  the  report  added  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  NLRB  proceedings  to 
cite  the  union  for  contempt  or 
i^rict  its  demands  by  injunc¬ 
tion. 


tices  under  apprenticeship  laws 
six  weeks  after  these  had  been 
deemed  legal  by  a  NLRB  find¬ 
ing;  also,  he  attacked  general 
laws  clauses  which  had  gone 
without  argument  over  a  period 
of  11  years,  it  was  stated. 

Union  jurisdiction  clauses 
were  attacked  by  the  counsel 
“although  the  ascertainment  of 
union  jurisdiction  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  any  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreement,”  it  was 
added. 

The  report  also  charged  at¬ 
tacks  on  struck  and  substandard 
clauses  “although  the  Supreme 
Court  since  this  litigation  was 
instituted  has  found  such  clauses 
to  be  lawful.” 

And,  the  list  added,  the  NLRB 
counsel  denied  that  local  ITU 
unions  may  have  any  voice  in 
the  determination  of  priority. 

Stand  on  NLRB  Counsel 

“We  recognize,  however,  that 
the  General  Counsel  of  the 
NLRB  will  be  satisfied  with 


nothing  less  than  our  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  any  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  matters  which  he  has  at¬ 
tacked,”  the  committee  declared. 

The  report  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  new  section  of 
bylaws  be  inserted  in  substitu¬ 
tion  for  a  provision  formerly 
carried  in  the  general  laws.  This 
section  stipulates  that  local 
imions  shall  not  file  any  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  or  iieti- 
tion  for  investigation  or  repre¬ 
sentation  without  first  consult¬ 
ing  the  ITU  president  and  ob¬ 
taining  approval  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council. 

“Your  committee  feels  that 
this  proposal  retains  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  law  as  it  formerly 
appeared,”  the  report  concluded. 

Brown  Explains 

President  Elmer  Brown,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  need  for  revision 
of  the  Book  of  Laws  to  shift 
matters  relating  to  internal 
union  affairs  to  the  By-Laws 
(which  are  not  part  of  a  con¬ 
tract),  declared: 

“The  only  thing  that  would 
satisfy  some  of  the  people  who 
are  anti-union  is  for  us  to  cut 
our  throat  with  a  dull  knife, 
and  go  out  of  business  com¬ 
pletely.  That  we  do  not  propose 
to  do.” 

Assuring  that  “there  is 


Other  Issues 


Principal  issues  involved  in 
tte  series  of  injunction  actions 
brought  against  the  ITU  were 
lisW  in  the  report.  On  two 
^nte,  the  committee  said  that 
despite  specific  Federal  court 
findings  in  1948  the  NLRB 
?^eral  counsel  has  attacked 
bfiese  provisions. 

The  counsel  attacked  prac- 


GAVEL  OF  AUTHORITY— Elmer  Brown,  left,  new  president  of  the 
International  Typo9rapkical  Union,  accepts  a  redwood  gavel  from 
Joseph  D.  Baird,  president  of  San  Francisco  Local  No.  21,  at  opening 
of  the  ITU’s  1 00th  convention. 
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nothing  hidden  in  this  Proposi¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Brown  declared  the 
General  Laws,  as  revised  come 
next  Jan.  1,  will  be  the  basis 
for  the  union’s  enforcement  of 
“minimum  requirements”  of  a 
union  shop.  The  revision  was 
made  to  overcome  the  legral  ob¬ 
jections  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
General  Laws  constituted  bar- 
graining  for  a  closed  shop  which 
is  outlawed  by  Taft-Hartley. 

Training  Stressed 

Several  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

More  joint  local  centers  to 
facilitate  training  in  the  new 
processes  were  urged  in  one. 
Another  defines  the  demand  for 
Allied  and  Typographical  Union 
labels  as  “tiie  most  important 
factor  in  perpetuating  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  our  union  in  the 
industry.” 

A  resolution  that  the  con¬ 
vention  “take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary”  to  keep  persona 
not  qualified  in  any  classifica¬ 
tion  of  composing  room  work 
from  holding  membership  in  the 
ITU  was  withdrawn.  This  had 
pointed  out  that  many  unquali¬ 
fied  in  work  traditionally  per¬ 
formed  by  union  printers  were 
members  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Teletypesetter  and 
other  new  processes.  ^ 

The  committee  on  ’new  proc¬ 
esses  reported  that  the  most 
pressing  problem,  “almost  with¬ 
out  exception,”  seems  to  be  that 
of  convincing  ITU  members 
that  they  must  learn  the  new 
production  skills  now  required. 
The  ITU  Training  (Center  at 
Indianapolis  has  trained  more 
than  500  members  in  its  three 
years. 

The  committee  recommended 
that  any  new  processes  or  ma¬ 
chinery  which  “may  pose  a  seri¬ 
ous  question  of  jurisdiction  in 
mail  rooms”  be  acquired  at  the 
center.  Space  already  has  been 
made  available. 

“The  Committee  further 
recommends  that,  wherever 
feasible,  training  include  not 
only  the  basic  principles  of 
photocomposition  and  makeup, 
but  also  such  auxiliary  proc¬ 
esses  as  camera  operations, 
color  separations,  imposition, 
and  other  processes  necessary 
to  prepare  the  product  for  the 
press,”  the  report  said. 

The  committee  expressed 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
survival  of  our  imion  depend-s 
in  large  measure  on  the  men 
who  will  be  the  printers  of  to¬ 
morrow”  in  recommending  prac¬ 
tices  to  insure  worker  adapt¬ 
ability  and  competence. 

For  Bureau  of  Defense 

The  will  of  President  Brown 
prevailed  throughout  the  week- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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UNDER  THE  ATLANTIC  ABOARD  THE  NAUTILUS 


When  A-Sub  Sets  Speed  Record 
You’re  Too  Dry  to  Whistle 

Life  Is  Comfortable  But  Can  Be 
Rough  When  Vessel  Hits  Waves 


By  William  Sunderland 

United  Press  International 

(Written  expressly  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 

A  flip  of  the  coin  and  I  got  of  the  bench  sensed  as  the  bot- 
the  chance  to  take  a  newsman’s  tom  bunk  and  the  upward  folded 
dream  trip  —  a  trip  across  and  back  as  the  second.  They  were 
under  the  Atlantic  aboard  the  made  up  and  the  whole  works 
nuclear-powered  submarine  Nau-  set  off  by  a  curtain, 
tilus.  “We  operate  around  the 

When  the  Nautilus  docked  at  clock,”  one  of  the  officers  ex- 
Portland,  England,  after  her  plained  as  I  climbed  into  the 
spectacular  trip  under  the  North  bunk.  “People  come  in  and  out 
Pole  there  was  no  indication  she  of  here  all  night  and  it  may 
would  take  anybody  but  her  disturb  you.” 
crew  back  to  the  United  States.  Brother,  he  wasn’t  kidding. 
But  at  the  last  minute  three  There  w'ere  sandwiches  and  cof- 
berths  opened  up.  It  was  de-  fee  in  that  room  around  the 
cided  that  they  would  be  al-  clock  and  the  guys  getting  a 
lotted  to  a  reporter,  a  photogra-  snack  didn’t  bother  lowering 
pher  and  a  movie  cameraman,  their  voices. 

All  would  pool  their  work. 

The  newsman  slot  w'as  be-  Early  Breakfajii 

tween  the  AP  man  and  myself.  rp.  the 


The  newsman  slot  w'as  be-  Early  Breakfa^ii 

tween  the  AP  man  and  myself.  ^hen,  at  7:15  a.m.  came  the 
UPIs  London  bureau  manager,  ^low.  The  bench  was  part  of 
BUI  Sexton,  called  It  right  when  officers  mess  table.  And 
the  com  was  tossed,  and  I  got  breakfast  was  served  at  7:15. 
the  assigpiment.  „  ,  .  ,  .  ^  . 

t»  nr  •  1.  IT.  For  the  rest  of  the  trip  I  got 

‘IP  at  7:14  every  morning. 

mond  Zeisse  was  picked  for  the  .  . 

movie  job  and  AP  won  the  pic-  <  civilian  making  his 

tures  slot  for  a  British  staffer,  *"P  Atlantic,  the 

Leslie  Priest.  practical  problem  of  sleep  is  a 

T4.  1  i  -j  •  w  big  one,”  Leslie  Priest  said. 

midnight  (Sun-  ..you  lose  all  sense  of  time.  I 

T  t  fii  ""  and  averaged  perhaps  three  hours  of 

I  arrived  at  the  Nautilus— after  .  7  ^  |  ^  , 

being  passed  by  the  guards  at  #  ..u  i.  •*.  '  •♦■v. 

the  Portland  nW  Yard  eatea.  «t  that,  it  catches  op  with  you”) 


In  Friendly  Hands 


The  next  morning  (Monday, 
Aug.  18)  w'as  pandemonium. 


At  one  end  of  the  officers 

war^oom  was  a  red-leather,  A  couple  of  hours  out  of  Poi  t- 
straight-backed  bench-like  affair,  land  we  went  below  to  watch  the 
The  back  came  upward  on  hinges  diving  operation.  The  klaxon 
at  the  top  and  hooked  to  the  sounded  and  the  hatch  was 
overhead — by  chains.  The  seat  closed. 


DOWN  THE  HATCH  goes  Leslie 
Priest,  British  photographer  (or 
AP,  as  submarine  Nautilus  begins 
under-Atlantic  run  to  New  Yort. 

awakened — with  a  shock.  There 
was  a  splintering  crash  beside 
the  bunk  and  the  Nautilus  was 
lurching  and  bobbing  about  like 
a  drunken  sailor.  We  had  come 
up  to  periscope  depth  to  send 
and  receive  radio  and  the  sea 
was  running  15  foot  waves. 

I  made  a  wild  dive  out  of  bed, 
thinking  the  crashes  had  been 
caused  by  Zeisse’s  camera  equip¬ 
ment  and  my  typewriter,  which 
had  been  set  on  a  wardroom 
shelf.  Luckily  they  were  safe— 
it  had  been  some  cups  and  dishes 
CHECKUP— U Pi's  William  Sun-  on  the  wardroom  table  that  had 
derland  submits  to  a  radiation  splintered  on  the  floor, 
meterchecit  aboard  the  nuclear-  After  that  initial  night  we  be- 
powered  Nautilus.  ^o  thp  earlv-momine 


“Take  her  down,”  snapped 
.■\nderson. 

The  bow  tilted  down  a  couple 
of  degrees  and  we  slid  under. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  strange 
smoothness  and  quiet.  The  Nau- 


splintered  on  the  floor. 

After  that  initial  night  we  be¬ 
came  used  to  the  early-morning 
ride  when  the  Nautilus  came  up 
to  get  her  radio  antennas  above 
water.  And  we  made  certain  our 
equipment  was  no  place  where  it 
would  slide  off. 

The  meals  were  good  and  Cap- 


fT. _ 1  1.  ,  After  a  press  conference,  a  last- 

in  i  ®  ‘"inute  ceremony  with  the  ship’s 

.  hatch  was  „ew,  last-minute  visitors  frL 

the  British  Admiralty,  last-min- 
«te  preparations  for  getting 
K  underway,  the  Nautilus  throbbed 

rr  into  life  and  we  were  underway, 

officer’s  wardroom  of  the  Nau-  ^  . 

tilus,  a  spick  and  span  mess  hall  Skipper  William  Anderson  in- 
and  general  living  room  for  the  ^he  bridge  of  the 

ship’s  officers.  Nautilus  and  they  closed  all 

_  ,  ,  ,  hatches  on  the  deck.  As  her 

the  ladder^’and^'afteT  about  an  e^^^d  nP  notch  by  notch 

1./.,...  1  «»uuui,  uii  j  could  see  why.  Soon  she  was 

general  conversation  blasting  her  way  through  the 
someone  suggested  bed.  It  was  vi  i  •  u 

a  welcome  offer.  T' 

water  pouring  back  over  her 
Little  did  I  know  what  was  to  deck. 


tilus  was  at  her  best  —  deep  tain  Anderson,  his  officers  and 
underwater  and  moving  fast,  his  men  went  out  of  their  way 
There  was  hardly  any  engine  to  help  us. 
noise  and  she  slid  so  smoothly  Life  was  comfortable.  The  240 
through  the  water  that  you  w’ere  tons  of  air  conditioning  aboard 
not  even  aware  of  movement.  the  sub  kept  her  temperature  at 
Then  the  day-to-day  routine  70  degrees,  constantly  filtering 
of  work  started  for  Zeisse,  Priest  the  air. 

and  myself.  My  every  spare  mo-  jbere  are  careful  precautions 
ment  was  spent  talking  to  crew-  against  any  possibility  of  radia- 
men  or  accompanying  the  offi-  tjon 

cers  through  different  parts  of  suddenly  it  was  six  days 

the  Nautilus  trying  to  absorb  ,  (^ug. 

their  detailed,  and  sometimes  041 
technical,  descriptions.  “ 

(Priest  found  life  aboard  the  Precarious  Shot 

submarine  is  something  like  the 

operation  of  a  large  AP  bureau.  As  we  prepared  to  surf^e 


“The  lights  never  go  out.  Every  n^ij^s  off  the  coast  of  New  lor  » 
man  has  his  assigned  job,  and  Zeisse  decided  to  try  to  ge  * 
there  is  a  definite  pattern  of  of  the  hull  of  the  ship  s 

work  tricks.  But  the  hours  are  underwater, 
different  than  what  we  know  in  Laden  with  camera  and 
the  newspaper  business.  Each  wrapped  in  a  lifejacket,  he 
man  works  only  four  hours,  then  waited  at  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
has  eight  hours  off,  then  back  to  der  to  the  bridge,  nervously 
duty  for  four.  This  appeared  to  smoking.  The  captain  got  her  ^ 
apply  to  everybody  except  the  bridge  above  the  water  and  the 
boss.”)  double  doors  clanged  open. 

It  was  four  o’clock  the  next  Zeisse  charged  up  the  ladder, 
morning  before  I  rolled  into  that  precariously  balancing  a  cam- 
bunk.  An  hour  later  I  was  {Continued  on  page  56) 
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the  majority  in  the  women's  de¬ 
partment,  and  they  like  to  work 
for  a  man.  They  take  orders 
better  from  a  man  and  are  less 
emotional. 

Q.  Are  there  any  men  on  the 
staff  of  your  women’s  depart¬ 
ment?  Is  there  a  trend  toward 
mixed  staffs  there  too? 

A.  Yes,  we  use  men  in  wom¬ 
en’s  departments.  There  is  no 
thought  that  we  will  ever  have 
an  all-male  staff  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  but  certainly  the  mixed 
staff  works  out  well. 

You  see  the  old  women's  de¬ 
partment  has  evolved  and  now 
is  of  interest  to  the  entire  fam¬ 
ily.  It  is  almost  a  second  city 
desk  operation,  and  equally  im¬ 
portant.  The  male  viewpoint  is 
important  too. 

Differences  in  Pay 
Q.  Is  there  a  difference  in  pay 
between  men  and  women  on 
your  paper?  Why  and  how 
much? 

A.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  reporter  bracket,  but  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  executive 
brackets  since  so  few  women 
really  stick  with  newspaper 
work  for  a  lifetime  and  manage 
to  get  in  the  executive  positions. 
Women  don’t  stay  long  enough 
to  reach  high  brackets. 

A  reporter  said,  “This  pay 
business  has  me  stumped  ...  I 
do  the  same  general  assignment 
work  the  men  do,  am  called  on 
to  do  most  of  the  special  fea¬ 
tures  for  both  the  daily  and 
Sunday  papers,  have  a  regular 
weekly  feature  that  no  man  on 
the  staff  would  touch.  In  a 
pinch  I  am  called  on  to  cover 
every  beat  as  well  as  take  over 
as  city  editor  when  the  occasion 
comes  along.  Yet  I  am  paid  less 
than  men  with  the  same  amount 
of  experience  (15  years).  .  .  . 
Whenever  I  mention  salary,  the 
boss  begins  citing  secretaries, 
telephone  company  employes, 
etc.  and  says,  “You  don’t  do 
badly  for  a  woman.’’ 

Better  Opportunities 

Q.  What  do  you  think  can  be 
done  to  improve  opportunities 
for  women  on  newspaper  staffs? 

A.  This  is  up  to  the  individual 
woman  and  the  strength  of  her 
desire  to  be  a  newspaper 
woman.  There  are  some  women 
who  can  pursue  newspaper 
work  despite  marriage,  babies 
and  mayhem.  It’s  the  little  girl 
just  out  of  college,  who  thinks 
she  is  dedicated  until  some  nice 
guy  comes  along  and  proposes, 
who  louses  up  things.  This  gives 
the  newspapermen  among  the 
women  a  bad  reputation  with 
editors. 

Another  said:  “Change  the 
attitude  of  the  men  in  charge 
.  .  .  Some  seem  to  think  that 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Women  Want  Equal  Chance 
And  Pay  in  Editorial  Work 


Lack  of  Opportunity  Is  Blamed 
On  Men  with  Bustle-Era  Views 

By  Mary  Ellen  Wolfe 


One  member  reported  that 
her  paper  has  no  women  sports 
writers,  no  women  covering  cop 
house,  state  house  or  city  hall. 
But,  she  added,  there  are  no 
women  janitors  at  the  plant 
either. 

Willing  to  Gamble 

The  six-part  questionnaire 
circulated  early  this  month 
brought  responses  like  these: 

Q.  Are  opportunities  for  wom¬ 
en  on  your  newspaper  staff 
growing  or  decreasing? 

A.  Traditonally  women  have 
One  is  the  editor  of  a  daily  two  things  against  them  when 
survey  (Port  Clinton  Daily  News.)  they  compete  with  men  on  news 
made  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  Two  are  city  editors  (Wilming-  jobs — marriage  and  babies.  In 
More  than  200  members  were  ton  and  Martins  Ferry).  Others  hiring  a  woman,  you  gamble  on 
polled  in  papers  of  all  sizes.  include:  aviation  editor,  indus-  pei-manency.  We  gamble. 

The  biggest  sore  spot  turned  trial  editor,  business  editor.  Odds  are  best  in  the  women’s 
up  is  a  seemingly  widespread  handling  telegraph  copy  on  news  department  where  we 
difference  in  pay  between  that  desk,  farm  editor,  police  re-  train  two  women  for  evei’y  job. 

for  men  and  women.  Even  some  porter,  county  editor,  state  edi-  They  are  least  on  city  staff, 

papers  under  guild  contract  tor,  city  hall  reporter.  Hiring  is  based  on  ability  and 

make  this  distinction,  and  grant  Problems  reported  as  a  result  estimated  length  of  stay, 

increases  above  the  minimums  of  using  women  for  such  v/ork  I  think  opportunities  for  wom¬ 
en  the  basis  of  sex  and  family  were:  en  here  remain  about  the  same 

rather  than  for  merit.  1.  At  5  a.  m.  on  the  police  as  they  always  have  been. 

In  one  case,  society  and  sub-  beat,  the  women’s  restroom  was  Biologically,  women  just  can’t 
urban  salai’ies  are  scaled  lower  locked.  Solution — a  key  was  se-  lick  the  problem  of  equality.  Or 
than  those  of  other  reporters,  cured  to  a  private  restroom.  can  they? 

The  reporters’  top  at  present  is  2.  Women  in  men’s  fields  ,».  «•  r  ■■ 

1106.60  a  week.  That  of  the  so-  “don’t  get  backing.  Two  worn-  Disiaff  Editor 

ciety  editor  is  $73.88,  of  subur-  en  built  real  estate  department  Q.  Do  you  have  a  man  as  edi- 

ban,  $70.  up  into  a  big  beat  from  zero,  tor  of  the  women’s  department? 

However,  the  Ohio  newspa-  Then  it  w'as  taken  out  of  their  How  has  it  worked  out? 
per  women  admit  frankly  that  hands  and  put  under  a  man  A.  Yes.  The  whole  operation 
many  characteristics  of  the  fe-  department  head.”  is  more  efficient.  Women  are  in 


Dayton,  0. 

Opportunities  for  women  on 
newspapers  are  increasing  with 
the  growth  of  women’s  depart¬ 
ments  and  magazine-type  treat¬ 
ment  of  features.  But  there’s 
less  future  for  women  cityside 
and  in  executive  positions. 

That’s  what  members  of  the  considered  jobs  strictly  for  men 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation  report  in  a 


(M  iss  Wolfe,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Dayton  Journal  Herald,  is 
president  of  the  Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Women’s  Association.  She 
conducted  this  survey  for  E&P.) 


SLUGGING  IT  OUT  in  men's  jobs — Mrs.  Eleanor  Long,  financial  editor; 
Mary  Ellen  Wolfe  (standing),  cityside  reporter;  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Wallace, 
telegraph  editor,  on  the  Dayton  Journal  Herald.  Man  with  back  to 
camera  is  Gene  Moore,  news  editor. 


McKinley  S 
‘Monopoly’ 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  Sarasota  News  is  suing 
Lindsay  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
their  principal  owners,  David 
B.  Lindsay  and  David  B.  Lind¬ 
say  Jr.,  for  $3,250,000  in  an 
Bnti-trust  action  filed  in  Federal 
Court  at  Tampa. 

The  suit,  filed  in  behalf  of 
The  News,  Inc.,  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor  publishing  unit,  Kenmar, 
Ltd.,  asked  the  court  to  enjoin 
the  Lindsays  from  continuing 
practices  which  tend  to  stifle 
competition  in  the  newspaper 
field  here. 

The  News,  Inc.,  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  Kenmar,  Ltd.,  are  wholly 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent 
S.  McKinley.  Mrs.  McKinley,  a 
niece  of  the  late  E.  H.  Butler, 
is  vicepresident  of  the  Buffalo 
<N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

The  suit  seeks  treble  damages 
—  for  Kenmar,  Ltd.,  $2,447,- 
S90.61,  and  for  The  News,  Inc., 
$799,998. 

Monopolistic  Aim  Alleged 

In  support  of  their  claim  to 
charges  that  the  Lindsay  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  acted  and  are  act¬ 
ing  to  gain  a  monopoly  in  the 
pewspaper  business  in  Sarasota, 
the  plaintiffs  detail  the  history 
of  that  publishing  firm  in  the 
city.  Speaking  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Sarasota  Journal  in 
April,  1952,  they  charged:  “The 
Journal  was  begun  with  the 
planned  intention  of  guarding 
for  defendants  the  daily  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  market  in  the 
Sarasota  area,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  discourage  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  beginning  of  a  com¬ 
peting  daily  newspaper  in  that 
area  and  to  put  defendant  corpo¬ 
ration  into  a  position  where  it 
could  effectively  exclude  and 
stifle  such  competition  if  an  op¬ 
posing  daily  evening  newspaper 
was  thereafter  begun.” 

It  was  at  this  time,  it  is 
charged,  that  Lindsay  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  instituted  a  system 
of  selling  local  display,  general 
display  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Journal  in  a  “package”  deal. 

Small  Rate  Differential 

The  difference  in  rates  charged 
for  advertising  in  both  newspa¬ 
pers  was  so  small  as  to  eco¬ 
nomically  induce  and  compel  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  wished  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  the  Herald  Tribune  to 
also  advertise  in  the  Journal, 
it  is  charged. 

(The  morning-evening  line 
rate  is  15c  but  the  Herald  Trib- 
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uit  Charges 
in  Sarasota 

une  may  be  bought  for  13c  and 
the  Journal  for  11c  separately. 
The  Lindsay  papers  are  among 
the  40  or  so  newspaper  combina¬ 
tions  that  have  this  optional- 
buy  offer.  The  Supreme  Court 
outlawed  a  compulsory  combina¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  City  but  found 
nothing  illegal  about  the  ar¬ 
rangement  in  New  Orleans 
where  there  was  newspaper 
competition.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  since  required  that 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Pic- 
ayime  Company  abandon  the 
forced  combination  if  it  acquires 
the  New  Orleans  Item.) 

The  defendants,  it  is  alleged, 
could  not  publish  the  evening 
Journal  at  a  profit. 

In  pursuit  of  its  monopolistic 
purpose,  the  suit  charges,  Lind¬ 
say  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  sold 
advertising  under  contracts  pro¬ 
viding  greatly  reduced  rates  for 
“quantity  advertising  for  a  one- 
year  period,  and  providing  only 
for  advertising  in  both  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  the  Journal,” 
without  regard  to  advertisers’ 
seasonal  needs. 

The  complaint  also  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  defendants’  prac¬ 
tices  of  selling  their  newspapers 
at  a  reduced  combination  rate 
less  than  the  total  of  rates 
charged  for  each  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Combination  Rejected 

Another  charge  is  that  Lind¬ 
say  Newspapers,  Inc.,  planned 
to  publish  the  Journal  “not  with 
the  intention  or  result  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  vigorous  newspaper  of 
good  quality  which  would  ef¬ 
fectively  serve  the  Sarasota  area 
but  with  the  intention  and  re¬ 
sult  of  merely  holding  for  de¬ 
fendant  corporation  the  evening 
daily  newspaper  market  so  as 
to  discourage,  prevent  and  ex¬ 
clude  competition. 

“Accordingly,”  the  plaintiffs 
say,  “the  Journal,  at  the  time 
of  its  inception  and  thereafter 
at  least  up  until  the  founding 
of  The  News,  was  published  by 
defendant  corporation  with  a 
bare  minimum  of  effort,  initia¬ 
tive  and  resources  and  was  sub¬ 
stantially  composed  merely  of 
reprints  from  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  material  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  wire  services  which  had 
previously  been  under  contract 
only  to  serve  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.” 

Detailing  the  formation  of  the 
Sarasota  News  in  1964,  the  com¬ 
plaints  recall  that  in  1963,” 
against  a  background  of  phe¬ 


nomenal  economic  growth,  pros¬ 
perity  and  population  increases 
in  the  Sarasota  area,  Kent  S. 
McKinley  and  Majorie  M.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  after  due  consideration 
given  to  the  promise  of  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  prosperity 
in  the  Sarasota  area,  decided  to 
begin  a  daily  evening  newspa¬ 
per  in  that  area. 

“Approaching  David  B.  Lind¬ 
say,  then  president  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  corporation,  Kent  S. 
McKinley  offered,  or  presented 
his  intention  of  offering,  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Journal.  Fearing  ef¬ 
fective  competition  and  with  the 
intention  of  discouraging,  pre¬ 
venting,  excluding  and  stifling 
such  competition,  said  David  B. 
Lindsay  refused  to  sell  Journal 
and  instead,  offered,  or  pre¬ 
sented  his  intention  to  offer,  to 
lease  to  said  Kent  S.  McKinley 
and  Majorie  M.  McKinley,  either 
or  both,  the  Journal  under  an 
arrangement  by  which  defend¬ 
ant  corporation  and  the  McKin¬ 
leys  would  artificially  and  non- 
competitively  fix  advertising 
rates  for  both  newspapers  and 
thereby  mutually  profit,  with  no 
fear  of  competition,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  advertisers  in  the  Sara¬ 
sota  area. 

“Kent  S.  McKinley  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  M.  McKinley  declined  to 
enter  into  said  leasing  and  price 
fixing  arrangement  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  plans  to  begin  their 
own  daily  newspaper.” 

Interference  with  Sales 

The  suit  details  a  number  of 
other  allegations  of  monopolistic 
practices,  including:  “Interfer¬ 
ing  with  sales  and  distribution 
of  The  News  by  moving  news¬ 
paper  sales  racks  in  public 
places  to  positions  completely 
hidden  from  normal  public 
view.” 

Mr.  McKinley,  a  former  part- 
owner  of  an  upstate  New  York 
weekly,  and  Mrs.  McKinley, 
ardent  Republicans,  moved  to 
Florida  in  1947.  They  decided 
to  establish  a  daily  in  Sarasota 
(Oct.  6,  1954)  to  help  combat 
the  Democratic  “political  mono¬ 
poly”  in  Florida  and  fill  a  gap 
in  “good  reporting  and  editorial 
policy  on  the  local  scene,”  Mr. 
McKinley  said  in  an  article  for 
E&P  on  the  News’  first  anni¬ 
versary.  (E&P,  Nov.  6,  1955). 
“The  Lord  seemed  to  be  on  our 
side  at  the  beginning,”  he  wrote. 

Mr.  McKinley  has  been  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Senate  and  Congress. 

• 

Ready  for  Color 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

The  La  Crosse  Tribune  now 
offers  full  ROP  color  facilities 
of  a  new  Hoe  press.  Total  cost 
of  the  press  installation  was 
$612,072. 
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Differentials 
Reasonable, 
Lindsay  Says 

Sarasota,  Fla. 
Allegations  of  “monopolistic 
practices”  are  patently  false 
and  misleading,  David  B.  Lind¬ 
say,  Jr.,  president  of  Lindsay 
Newspapers,  Inc.  told  E&P  in 
commenting  on  the  suit  filed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  S.  McKinley. 
(See  story  on  this  page.) 

“Our  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  policies  are  usual,  normal 
and  accepted  by  responsible 
newspapers  throughout  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Mr.  Lindsay  said.  “Our 
newspapers  were  in  existence 
before  the  McKinley’s  evidenced 
any  intention  of  starting  a 
newspaper  here  and  our  policies 
have  not  been  changed  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  them.” 

Denying  coercion  against  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  regard  to  whether 
they  also  used  the  News,  Mr. 
Lindsay  pointed  out  that  the 
published  rate  cards  of  the 
Herald-Tribune  and  Journal 
specifically  provide  for  volun¬ 
tary  combination,  not  a  forced 
combination  as  alleged  in  the 
complaint. 

Papers  Sold  Separately 
“The  best  proof  that  we  don’t 
enforce  a  combination  buy,”  Mr. 
Lindsay  said,  “is  the  fact  that 
we  have  sold  our  papers  sepa¬ 
rately  to  a  major  drug  chain 
and  other  advertisers.  The  low¬ 
est  rate  for  the  Journal  is  $1.05 
an  inch  on  3,000-inch  monthly 
contracts  and  the  combination 
for  Herald-Tribune  and  Journal 
is  $1.40  an  inch.” 

Likewise,  Mr.  Lindsey  said, 
circulation  of  both  papers  is  sold 
separately,  46  cents  a  week  for 
the  Herald-Tribune  and  25 
cents  a  week  for  Journal,  or  in 
combination  at  60  cents  a  week. 

“In  both  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  prices,”  he  said,  “we 
feel  they  are  reasonable  differ¬ 
entials,  well  within  accepted 
practices.  We  categorically 
deny  that  we  have  required  local 
advertisers  to  buy  as  a  unit” 
Sarasota,  a  small  town  in  the 
20-30,000  population  class,  is 
served  by  half  a  dozen  newspa¬ 
pers.  Dailies  from  New  York, 
airmailed  on  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,  and  from  Tampa,  Miami, 
and  St.  Petersburg  circulate 
here.  Also,  the  Bradentovm 
Herald  serves  Sarasota  as  p^ 
of  the  retail  trading  zone,  gi^* 
ing  Sarasota  competing  papers. 

The  Lindsay  family,  Mr. 
Lindsay  said,  has  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  interest  than  the  newspa¬ 
pers  which  it  published  for  33 
years. 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Ethridge  Calls  For 
Training  in  Service 


meditate,  reflect  and  understand 
the  fast  breaking  news  of  his 
modem  world.” 

“To  accomplish  this  without 
blunting  the  keen  edge  of  the 
hard  news  of  the  day  is  the  su¬ 
preme  test  of  press  association 
operation,”  he  said.  In  a  neurotic 
world,  he  said,  newsmen  must 


Agee  Revises 
Curriculum 
At  J-School 


Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


Columbia,  Mo. 
What  shall  we  teach  them? 
Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and 
Courier- Journal,  would  have  the 
schools  of  journalism  train  peo¬ 
ple  in  what  to  write  rather  than 
how  to  write  it. 

Here  to  accept  the  Citation  of 
Merit  of  the  American  Society 
of  Journalism  Administrators, 
Mr.  Ethridge  said: 

Deal  with  Problems 

“Every  newspaper  which  hopes 
to  survive  in  a  contracting  field, 
every  editor  who  is  worth  his 
salt,  must  deal  with  the  problems 
of  his  region,  his  country  and 
his  world.  What  shall  we  teach 
the  young  who  aspire  to  join  us 
in  journalism  ?  Teach  them  that 
— and  less  of  the  technique.” 

The  presentation  and  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge’s  address  were  features  of 
the  eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism,  opening  event  in 
the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  this  week. 

The  Courier- Journal  was  cited 
for  “its  distinguished  record  as 
a  daily  newspaper,  which  is 
notable  not  only  for  its  toler¬ 
ance,  objectivity,  liberal  outlook, 
courage,  fair  play,  technical  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  good  taste  in 
content  and  language,  but  for 
its  wholehearted  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  its  own  region  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  by  striv¬ 
ing  to  move  forward  progpres- 
siyely  with  the  most  respected 
thinking  of  the  modem  world.” 

Mr.  Ethridge  cited  as  his  ideal 
Mhool  of  journalism  one  includ¬ 
ing  courses  heavy  in  English 
and  English  Literature,  in  His¬ 
tory  of  every  kind,  including 
archeology;  some  natural  sci¬ 
ence  and  a  great  deal  of  political 
science  and  economics,  plus  hu- 
man  relations. 

The  time  has  come  for 
schools  of  journalism  to  become 
professional  schools  in  the  full¬ 
est  sense,”  he  emphasized.  “We 
I  spend  precious  liUle  in  produc- 
I  ing  people  who  have  the  instm- 
nient,  and  sometimes  the  will,  to 
protect  the  only  thing  that  really 
naeans  anything  in  this  hydro¬ 
gen  world — our  freedom  at  home 
And  abroad.” 

Sjwaking  of  the  problems 
Which  integration  has  brought 
to  the  southern  editor,  Mr.  Eth- 
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ridge  said,  “Not  since  the  Civil 
War  has  the  southern  editor 
faced  such  a  challenge.  The 
question  of  integration  pollutes 
all  the  channels  of  southern  life. 
Nobody  has  yet  told  the  story 
of  what  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  has  done  to  the  mind  of 
the  South.” 

Continuing,  he  emphasized, 
“Not  only  the  best,  but  the 
cheapest  box-office  attraction  a 
newspaper  has  is  its  editorial 
and  news  content.  Give  me  a 
newspaper  that  prints  the  news 
fully,  fairly  and  fearlessly  and 
comments  upon  it  intelligently 
and  vigorously  and  I  will  take 
my  chances  on  circulation  and 
advertising. 

“Editorial  excellence  should 
be  coupled  with  hard  selling  and 
intelligent  promotion.” 

He  deplored  the  recent  de¬ 
mise  of  several  newspapers  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

“Publishers  who  talk  about 
costs  rising  out  of  proportion 
to  revenues  are  telling  the  troth, 
but  there  is  stiffer  resistance 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
25  years  to  raising  circulation 
and  advertising  rates,”  Mr.  Eth¬ 
ridge  said. 

He  decried  the  fLct  that  news¬ 
papers  are  at  least  a  generation 
behind  in  the  sort  of  research 
that  would  make  production 
more  efficient. 

Edward  Lindsay,  editor  of 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
speaking  at  the  keynote  session 
of  AEJ,  asked  that  journalism 
educators  consider  establishing 
a  new  degree,  Master  of  Teach¬ 
ing  Arts,  so  that  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  on  the  high  school  level 
will  be  adequately  equipped  to 
train  journalists  during  their 
formative  stage. 

Proper  Perspective 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  vicepresident 
and  Washington  manager  of 
United  Press  International,  said 
the  press  has  a  responsibility  to 
make  sure  news  stories  are 
“fixed  in  the  proper  perspective 
with  events  past  and  present.” 

He  delivered  the  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha  address  before  the  conven¬ 
tion.  He  said  press  associations 
are  peculiarly  the  custodians  of 
fast  news  transmission  channels. 
“It  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  the  press  associations,”  he 
said,  “to  contribute  to  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  modem  man  to 
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“make  sure  that  the  facts  are 
all  in  their  proper  order  and, 
most  of  all,  that  the  news  is 
securely  fixed  in  the  proper  per¬ 
spective  with  events  past  and 
present.” 

Against  Extinction  of  Schools 

Dr.  Warren  K.  Agee,  presi¬ 
dent  of  AEJ  and  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  West 
Virginia  University,  paid  tribute 
to  the  public  service  rendered  by 
the  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  other  pioneering 
schools  in  journalism  education 
that  have  helped  to  build  a 
stronger  free  press. 

Dr.  Agee  stated,  “A  recent 
poll  of  mine  shows  the  role  that 
veteran  schools  of  journalism 
have  played  in  spreading  jour¬ 
nalism  education  throughout  the 
land.  Men  trained  at  Missouri 
have  performed  a  major  role  in 
the  foimding  of  10  journalism 
departments  among  the  84 
schools  responding  to  the  poll. 

“After  60  years,  journalism 
education  has  grown  to  vigorous 
manhood,”  he  concluded. 

Distinction,  not  extinction,  of 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  should  be  the  goal  of 
journalism  educators  every¬ 
where,  Dr.  Agee  said. 

“Journalism  is  such  a  rapidly 
growing  field  and  its  graduates 
are  sought  by  such  a  wide  range 
of  publications  and  by  industry 
that  we  are  far  from  the  satura¬ 
tion  point  in  programs  of  in¬ 
struction,  particularly  in  view 
of  our  expanding  population  and 
economy,”  he  declared. 

Dr.  Agee  called  for  resistance 
to  “any  monolithic  approach  to 
the  question  of  how  best  to  edu¬ 
cate  for  journalism.”  There  is 
no  “model”  curriculum,  in  his 
view. 

“Diversification  and  individ¬ 
ualism  are  all-important  in  a 
craft  that  is  more  an  art  than  a 
science,”  he  stated.  “It  is  true 
that  unique  situations  may  de¬ 
velop  at  times  that  may  make  it 
necessary  to  close  a  school. 

Officers  of  AEJ  were  elected 
as  follows:  President — Mitchell 
V.  Chamley,  Minnesota;  first 
vicepresident  —  Frederick  Sei¬ 
bert,  Michigan  State;  second 
vicepresident — Charles  Duncan. 
Oregon ;  secretary-treasurer  — 
Elmer  F.  Beth,  Kansas. 

Warren  Agee  was  named  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  American 
Council  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 


Cancellation  of  six  courses 
and  the  absorption  of  their  per¬ 
tinent  subject  matter  in  other 
offerings  has  been  effected  by 
the  School  of  Journalism  of 
West  Virginia  University.  Five 
new  courses  are  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  starting  this  fall.  Re¬ 
visions  have  been  made  in  grad¬ 
uation  requirements  and  curric¬ 
ula. 

In  announcing  the  changes. 
Director  Warren  K.  Agee  «- 
plained  they  are  designed  to  in¬ 
tensify  the  school’s  longtime  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  liberal  arts  educa¬ 
tional  background  for  its  stu¬ 
dents.  Through  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  role  permitting  ma¬ 
jors  to  take  only  one-fourth  of 
their  work  in  professional  jour¬ 
nalism,  he  noted,  they  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
broader  liberal  arts  background. 
The  limitation  of  journalism 
work  to  a  minimum  of  30  and 
a  maximum  of  33  hours,  within 
the  128  required  for  the  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Science  in  Journalism 
degree,  has  necessitated  the 
compression  of  journalism  of¬ 
ferings. 

Subject  areas  which  have 
been  consolidated  with  related 
courses  are  Industrial  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Public  Affairs  Reporting, 
Advanced  Journalism  Practice, 
Law  of  the  Press,  Journalistic 
Critical  Writing  and  Social  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  Journalism. 

The  study  of  the  social  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  newsmen  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  study  of 
editorial  writing  and  policy  and 
in  a  new  senior  seminar  on  news 
problems.  Both  will  be  taught 
by  Mr.  Agee,  former  Texas 
Christian  journalism  educator 
who  has  succeeded  Dr.  Perley 
I.  Reed,  retired. 

Elements  of  communications 
law  will  be  introduced  in  courses 
in  reporting,  advertising,  and 
radio  and  television  journalism. 
Public  affairs  reporting  will  be 
taught  in  the  advanced  report¬ 
ing  class. 

Additional  new  courses  in¬ 
clude  Seminar  in  Advertising- 
Management  Problems,  Televia- 
ion  News  Photography,  Televis¬ 
ion  Film  Reporting  and  Editing, 
and  Journalism  Problems. 

Curricula  are  offered  by  the 
school  in  the  news-editoriaJ,  ad¬ 
vertising  -  management,  public 
relations,  radio-television  and 
technical  journalism  fields.  A 
curriculum  is  being  prepared  for 
majors  who  plan  to  teach  jour¬ 
nalism. 

IS 
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‘Color  Open  House’ 
Set  for  Conference 
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ADVERTISING  DIARY 


Invitations  to  delegates  and 
their  families  to  attend  a  “news¬ 
paper  color  open  house”  at  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute 
Laboratory  in  Easton,  Pa., 
following  the  3rd  Annual  News¬ 
paper  ROP  Color  Conference, 
were  mailed  this  week  to  836 
ROP  color  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.,  according  to  Cy 
MacKinnon,  managing  director 
of  the  Institute. 

The  open  house  will  follow 
the  windup  session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  scheduled  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York, 
Sept.  15,  16  and  17.  It  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  program  emphasizing  the 
Institute’s  color  research  proj¬ 
ects,  including  ROP  color  ink 
testing  service,  negative  color 
film  evaluation  for  use  in  news¬ 
paper  ROP  operations,  and  color 
measurements  of  newsprint, 
color  ink,  stereo,  and  press 
characteristics  aimed  at  de¬ 
veloping  a  short  run  newspaper 
color  system. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  will 
have  its  regular  newspaper  re¬ 
search  department  set  up  to 
illustrate  the  step-by-step  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspaper  color. 

Special  Buses 

Buses  to  Easton  will  leave 
the  Park  Avenue  entrance  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  1:00 
p.m.,  Wednesday,  Sept.  17.  There 
will  be  a  half-hour  lunch  stop 
on  the  way.  Bus  fare  will  be 
$2.25  one  way. 

The  open  house  will  begin  at 
3:00  p.m.  and  continue  until 
7:30  p.m.  when  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  will  serve  cocktails  and 
dinner.  The  bus  will  return  to 
New  York  City  at  9:00  p.m. 

Conference  delegates  may 
pick  up  an  invitation  to  Easton 
at  the  registration  desk  during 
the  meeting.  Philip  R.  Dunne, 
director  of  publications  for  the 
Institute,  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  last  minute  inquiries. 


Hospitality  Suites 

Twelve  firms  supplying  the 
varied  needs  of  ROP  color  news¬ 
papers  will  be  represented  with 
exhibits  or  hospitality  suites  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  during  the 
Conference,  according  to  J. 
Rufus  Doig,  Conference  chair¬ 
man. 

The  companies  are:  Collins, 
Miller  &  Hutchings,  photoen¬ 
gravers,  Chicago;  Dot  Eh- 
gravers,  Inc.,  Chicago;  Flint  Ink 


Co.,  Detroit;  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  ^ 
York;  KieflFer-Nolde  Engraving  ‘ 
Co.,  Chicago;  Multi  Ad  Services,  " 
Inc.,  Peoria,  Ill.;  Rogers  En¬ 
graving  Co.,  Long  Island  City,  ' 
New  York;  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.;  Standard 
Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc.,  New  ' 
York;  Rapid  Electrotype  Co., 
New  York;  and  Certified  Dry  ' 
Mat  Corp.,  New  York. 

Six  of  the  firms  —  Wood, 
Collins,  Miller  &  Hutchings, 
Standard  Rate  &  Data,  Multi 
Ad,  Dot  and  Certified  Dry  Mat 
— ^have  announced  that  their 
hospitality  suites  will  be  open 
to  both  delegates  and  theii' 
families. 

Lennen  &  Newell  Ups 
BiUings  with  Merger 

Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc., 
swelled  its  annual  billings  to 
some  $77,000,000  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition  last  week  of  C.  L.  Miller 
Co.,  35-year  old  New  York  ad 
agency.  Merger  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1. 

C.  L.  Miller,  president  of  the 
merged  agency,  will  develop  and 
direct  a  new  division  of  L&N, 
details  of  which  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  near  future.  Phillip 
P.  Hoffman,  Miller  treasurer, 
and  William  F.  Mueller,  vice- 
president,  will  become  I>&N 
senior  vicepresidents. 

New  clients  acquired  through 
the  merger  with  Millei*,  which 
has  an  estimated  annual  billing 
of  $11,000,000,  include  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.,  Mazola 
Com  Oil,  Karo  Syrup,  Niagara 
Linit  starch.  Dextrose  sugar. 
Springs  Mills,  Kellogg  division 
of  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph,  and  Circle  Line. 

• 

Bureau  Membership 
Roster  Oflf  Press 

The  full  roster  of  members  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  the  newspapers  which, 
the  Bureau  said,  “together  rep¬ 
resent  the  powerhouse  of  our 
new  total  selling  program,”  has 
just  been  released  by  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

Listing  almost  1,100  members 
in  the  48  states.  District  of 
Columbia,  Canada,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  the  roster  also  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail  the  purposes 
and  the  many  activities  of  the 
organization. 


Agency  automation  may  take 
giant  strides  when  J.  Walter  < 
Thompson  Company  completes  ' 
studies  of  equipment.  Norman  i 
S.  Strouse,  president,  says  the  ' 
study  will  require  six  months, 
then  three  years  before  ma-  i 
chines  can  be  installed.  In  De¬ 
troit,  under  William  Howard, 
vp  and  business  manager,  ! 
agency  has  had  IBM  machines 
that  speed  through  5,000  news¬ 
paper  insertion  orders  (dailies 
and  weeklies)  in  fast  time.  Ma¬ 
chines  never  will  replace  hu¬ 
man  brains  in  making  media 
decisions,  says  Mr.  Strouse. 
Purpose  is  cost  saving,  releas¬ 
ing  funds  for  creative  uses  and 
increased  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures. 

«  «  * 

Barley  Bread,  described  as 
the  “first  new  taste  in  bread 
in  308  years,”  is  new  product 
from  Arnold  Bakers,  Inc.,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.  First  1000-line 
copy  appeared  Aug.  26  (Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Company)  in  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union-News,  and 
will  expand  to  other  markets. 
Robert  Dingwall  is  agency  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Arnold  breads 
sell  through  wholesalers  with 
franchise  territories  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Florida  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  also  special  mar¬ 
kets  in  other  cities. 

*  *  « 

Lufthansa,  West  German  air¬ 
line,  also  Hoyt  agency,  is  step¬ 
ping  up  newspapers  and  other 
advertising  after  Sept.  15  to 
promote  a  luxury  trans-Atlantic 
fleet.  Agency  and  firm  trying 
to  agree  on  fancy  name.  E.  'T. 
Nettleton  is  the  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

*  *  * 

Triple-S  Savings  Stamps  pre¬ 
paring  Fall  campaign  through 
Kastor,  Hilton,  Chesley  &  Clif¬ 
ford  (Franklin  Ferry,  account 
executive)  and  while  “newspa¬ 
pers  remain  cornerstone,  TV  is 
getting  larger  than  usual 

share.” 

*  *  * 

A  New  York  Agency,  with 
■  offices  in  Chicago  and  Los  An¬ 
geles,  is  the  one  with  which 
'  Burke  Dowling  Adams,  Atlanta, 
is  dickering  for  merger. 

•  *  ♦ 

lO-cent-off  deal,  plotted  by 
Seaman  Brothers  White  Rose 
[  Tea,  will  break  in  newspapers 
;  through  Anderson  &  Cairns, 

.  Inc.,  Murray  Thomas,  media  di- 
’  rector. 


Rambler  of  American  Motors 
expects  to  break  in  October 
with  announcement  of  new 
models.  Geyer  Advertising,  Inc., 
New  York  and  Detroit.  L.  C. 
Macglashan,  vicepresident,  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

*  *  « 

Carter  Products  has  just  un¬ 
loaded  Dancer,  Fitzgerald  Sam¬ 
ple.  Arid  Whirl-On  is  going  to  i 
Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  and  a  new  men’s  ; 
deodorant  called  Prize  will  land 
with  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles. 

«  *  * 

Thom  McAn  shoes  account 
taken  over  June  15  by  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach,  Inc.,  opened  its 
first  newspaper  campaign  under 
that  agency’s  direction  Aug.  24, 
with  copy  directed  to  women. 
Men’s  shoes  will  be  advertised 
starting  Sept.  4  in  27  newspa¬ 
pers. 

•  •  * 

Question:  Is  it  better  for  a 
media  representative  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  accounts  by  products  or 
to  cultivate  liaison  with  an 
agency  as  a  whole?  One  major 
magazine  is  experimenting  with 
the  latter  arrangement,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  an  agency  that’s 
near  the  head  of  the  list  in  bill¬ 
ings.  And  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  is  showing 
close  interest  in  the  plan.  En¬ 
couragement  of  the  change  from 
the  traditional  sales  approach 
by  media  seems  to  come  from 
the  head  man  in  the  big  agency. 

4t  *  * 

Agencies  with  liquor  accounts 
got  telegrams  Aug.  27  announc¬ 
ing  a  switch  in  policy  by  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  which 
will  accept  alcoholic  beverage 
advertising  for  the  first  time, 
effective  immediately.  Such  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  accepted  since 
1947  in  Holiday,  is  not  accepted 
in  Ladies  Home  Journal.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  MacNeal,  president  of 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  said  the 
change  “was  deemed  appropri¬ 
ate  at  this  time  and  compatible 
with  the  views  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  present  and  po¬ 
tential  audience  of  SEP.” 

*  *  * 

Print  Push:  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  this  w’eek  approved 
institutional  campaign  in  news- 
'  papers  (via  McCann-Erickson). 
Series  of  1400-line  ads  will  nin 
in  20  cities  in  18  eastern  states 
’  from  Maine  to  Louisiana. 

!  Standard  Oil  recently  signed 
i  Ogilby,  Benson  &  Mather  for  a 
,  testimonial  drive  in  magazines. 

•  Budget  behind  the  newspaper 
push  said  to  be  in  six  figures. 
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Adiertiiser  •  IVewspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


^  ^  I  •  I  mistic  during  the  early  part  of 

vlriAHT’  ^TOr»T  I  llOKITC  began  going  ahead 

kjl^  VV  kJ  Ldl  L  with  delayed  schedules  or  rein¬ 

stituting  cancelled  plans. 

Set  Agents  Pondering 

,  ,  ^  ...  .  likely  go  beyond  it.” 

Clients,  slow  this  year  m  de-  horizon  to  cause  either  undue  similar  good  feeling  about  the 
termining  fall  and  1959  budgets,  pessimism  or  exhilaration.  future  was  echoed  by  Milton 

have  top  agency  executives  pon-  “I  would  say  the  movement  of  G^odjnan,  president  of  Lawrence 
dering  the  immediate  present  our  clients  in  setting  up  budgets  ^  Gumbinner. 
and  future  of  advertising.  is  about  normal  for  this  time  '..j  conditions 

While  publicly  maintaining  of  year,  he  said.  Certainly  no  ^ 

the  traditional  salesman’s  opti-  evidence  of  retreat  exists.  “Business  ^enerallv  is  firmine 

mism,  a  general  undercurrent  of  “Incidentally  a  review  of  un^vrrtiffng  bXS  ar^^^^^ 
questioning  prevailed  this  week  Grey  clients  for  the  hrst  six  maintained  and  in 

over  a  sluggishness  against  long-  months  of  1958  shows  fewer  pgi.tain  instances  are  being 

term  commitments,  particularly  cutbacks  than  were  expects,  gj-g^tly  increased.” 

in  the  field  of  heavy  goods.  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  in-  expect  every  client  on 

Pattern  Lacking  vestments  in  advertising  were  books  to  increase  his  budget 

#  u  j  1.  «  larger  than  we  estimated  they  1959,”  Dewey  Pinkser,  presi- 


“Very  few  budgets  are  firmed  would  be.” 


dent  of  E.  T.  Howard  Company, 


up  for  1959,  and  it  is  very  diffi-  Winthrop  Hoyt  president  of  added 

cult  to  determine  any  pattern  Charles  W.  Ho^  ^mpany,  Inc.,  fall  advertising. 

H  Strouse,  president,  found  that  with  few  exceptions  g^^nds  too  good  to  be  true, 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  the  outlook  was  favorable.  Those  ^ut  it  is  a  fact  that  sales  of  our 


,  ,  .  industries  hit  harder  than  o^-  gUg^ts  were  not  affected  by  the 

William  R.  Hillebrand,  presi-  ers  by  the  recession  are,  he  ^id.  recession.  All  took  successful 
dent,  Bryan  Houston,  Inc.,  said  “pulling  in  the  strings  a  bit.  ^.^^bat  the  downturn  in 

his  agency  was  “just  getting  business” 

into  preliminary  discussions  More  Selling  Copy 

®bents.  ’  “Those  who  have  planned  **  **** 

Ba^  on  conversations  to  their  budgets  seem  to  be  ap-  Harry  Parnas,  media  direc- 
date,  it  looks  ^  like  no  account  propriating  the  same  amount  for  tor  of  Doyle  Dane  Bembach, 
m  our  shop  will  be  advertising  j^g  fj^is  year,”  said  James  Inc.,  made  this  comprehensive 

at  a  lesser  rate  than  it  did  this  jj  Cobb,  vicepresident  and  gen-  statement: 

yea^  he  said.  “Only  one  has  gral  manager  of  the  New  York  “An  analysis  of  our  business 
UMided  on  the  same  budget  for  office  of  Burke  Dowling  Adams,  shows  that  approximately  one 
1959  as  1958.  Indications  are  the  j^g  “There  will  be  less  institu-  half  of  our  accounts  have  made 

tional  advertising,  more  selling  plans  and  placed  schedules  for 
What  is  wanted  is  flexibility  copy.”  at  least  the  first  quarter  of  1959. 

and  there  is  a  feeling  that  dur-  Holland  W.  Taylor,  president  “Fifteen  percent  anticipate 
ing  next  year  there  will  be  a  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  said  larger  budgets,  with  increases 
*'•  frequent  periodic  re-  was  “too  early”  to  forecast  varying  from  10  to  25%.  Only 

t.  •  '^•th  any  certainty  what  1959  three  indicate  their  1959  budgets 

John  Ennis,  this  agency’s  me-  appropriations  would  be,  but  will  be  smaller  than  this  year’s, 
dia  director,  interpreted  this  de-  from  preliminary  discussions  he  which  is  very  encouraging  to  us. 
sire  for  flexibility  as  an  indica-  estimated  they  would  not  be  “Fifty  percent  of  our  accounts 
tion  there  would  be  more  use  of  «too  greatly  different  than  those  will  use  newspapers  to  a  greater 
new^apers,  spot  TV  and  radio  for  1958.”  extent  in  1959  than  in  1958; 

for  localized  campaigns.  Robert  Ganger,  chairman,  15%  will  use  newspapers  less 

Optimism  Tempered  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  in  1959;  35%  of  our  accounts 

,  .  reported  that  the  only  slowness  are  not  normally  good  newspa- 

pV;  hT  perpro.p^s 

ton,  president  of  Kastor,  Hilton,  }.^  “The  Products 

Chesley  &  Clifford,  declared,  quarter  should  be  substan-  “Five  advertisers  plan  to  in- 

%  of^oitim-®  products  next  year 

ing  Of  optimism  IS  tempered  by  .  develoned  have  been  newspapers  will  be  an  im- 

»  n.’ oveTp?etn  “  ^  f-tor  in  Uunohin* 

ning.  bnow  Crop  is  exclusively  n,g_*.„  »  them. 

m  newspapers  now  and  Smith  m*  4  •  •  “Generally  speaking,  1959 

Brothers  is  keeping  to  newspa-  Activity  greater  use  of 

pere  and  spot  TV.”  An  optimistic  statement  came  newspapers  than  in  1958.  Only 

In  the  package  goods  Indus-  from  Walter  Weir,  executive  one  account,  previously  fairly 
ry,  most  of  the  budgets  are  vicepresident,  Donahue  &  Coe,  heavy  in  newspapers  plans  to 
up  ov^  last  year’s,  according  to  Inc.  switch  to  another  medium  next 

Cunningham,  president  “Because  it  involves  future  year.” 
of  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.  commitments,  advertising  should  Speaking  for  Compton  Adver- 
basoline  (the  agency  handles  be  a  pretty  fair  business  barome-  tising,  Inc.,  Frank  Kemp,  vice- 
exaco)  appears  stationary  at  ter,”  Mr.  Weir  said.  “If  this  be  president  and  media  director, 
he  m<raent,  while  heavy  Indus-  so,  then  quite  definitely  the  said  that  with  the  exception  of 
*7  IS  “slow  in  getting  started.”  eagerly  looked-for  turn  has  been  some  accounts  planning  to  in- 
Lawrence  Valenstein,  chair-  reached  because  suddenly  dur-  troduce  new  brands,  budgets 
man.  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  ing  the  past  month  advertisers,  would  probably  continue  about 
uc.,  said  he  “saw  nothing  on  the  who  had  been  cautious  to  pessi-  the  same  in  1959  as  this  year. 
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July  Linage 
Upturn  Noted 
In  3  Classes 


Several  classifications  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  turned 
upward  in  July. 

Observers  generally  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  describe  it  as  a  trend 
or  indication  of  business  recov¬ 
ery.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
however,  interpreted  the  figures 
as  “signs  of  a  definite  upturn” 
in  newspaper  linage. 

General  advertising  in  the  52 
cities  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  showed  a  gain  of  6.6%  for 
July  as  against  the  figure  for 
this  category  in  July  1957.  It 
was  the  first  month  this  year  in 
which  an  improvement  has  been 
noted. 

Cigarette  Ads 

One  important  factor  in  the 
rise  of  General  linage  was  the 
great  use  of  newspaper  space 
for  competitive  brands  of  filter- 
tip  cigarettes.  This  one  splurge 
alone  could  account  for  the  in¬ 
crease,  some  linage  experts 
cautioned. 

The  General  category  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  Media  Records  excludes 
Automotive  which  continued  in 
July  to  be  the  principal  “off” 
classification  —  down  to  72.8% 
of  the  1957  linage. 

Even  with  the  July  j’ump  Gen¬ 
eral  was  5.6%  behind  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  July  1957  for  seven 
months. 

The  fact  that  both  General 
and  Retail,  along  with  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  linage  were  all  up  in 
July,  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago  figures,  gave  rise  to  opti¬ 
mism  among  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  men.  Total  linage  was 
down  3%  for  July,  as  against 
6%  for  June.  Classified  showed 
improvement,  as  did  Financial. 

Off  for  7  Months 

For  seven  months,  total  meas¬ 
ured  linage  in  the  index  cities 
was  7.2%  off  the  1957  linage. 
February  and  May  figures  were 
off  as  much  as  9%,  so  the  accu¬ 
mulative  percentage  bears  some 
aspects  of  an  upturn. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
said,  “We  expect  to  see  marked 
improvement  in  the  automotive 
linage  picture  when  the  1959 
models  are  introduced.” 

This  should  account  for  a 
marked  change  in  the  52-Cities 
reports  this  Fall. 

(July  linage  report,  city-by- 
city,  is  on  Page  42). 


MEDIA  DIRECTOR  XXII 


Print  Media  Advised: 
‘Quit  Numbers  Game 


During  development  of  this  bers  game  too  far.  Yet  it  is  a 
series,  the  picture  has  been  fact  that  the  available  measure- 
slowly  emerging,  as  in  a  photo-  ments  have  become  accepted  by 
graphic  dark  room,  of  agency  both  agency  research  depart- 
media  departments  and  the  ments  and  clients,  and,  there- 
media  they  buy  locked  in  a  frus-  fore,  are  not  disputed  by  buyers, 
trating  “numbers  game.”  Even  discounting  figures  by 

25%,  TV  would  stay  ahead. 

Inflated  Muscles 

The  picture  has  never  been  Unity  Urged 

fully  developed.  But  if  and  when  “Who  am  I  to  say  it?  But  it 
it  is  you  suspect  it  will  show  would  seem  to  me  wise  for  the 
broadcast  media  with  inflated  print  media  to  quit  the  numbers 
muscles  of  high  rating  figures  game  and  unite — newspapers 
reduced  to  cost-per-thousand  with  newspapers,  magazines 
dollars  unfairly  throttling  their  with  magazines — to  develop,  tell 
older  competitors,  the  news-  and  sell  their  own  great  ad- 
papers  and  magazines.  vantages.  Certainly  both  news- 

So  far  the  picture  has  come  papers  and  magazines  could  do 
out  in  different  shades  and  a  better  job  than  they  are  right 
gradations.  Sometimes  it  has  now  in  selling  their  qualitative 
been  a  giay  hint  of  what  it  is  advantages.  “The  magazines  have  shown  decisions,  whereas  those  with 

all  about.  At  other  times  the  “Rather  than  trying  to  fight  a  trend  toward  unified  selling,  background  in  all  media  could 
outline  has  been  in  sharper  numbers,  newspapers,  for  in-  But  still,  as  with  the  news-  be  much  more  helpful  to  ad- 
black  and  white,  yet  not  fully  stance,  could  ‘sell’  selling  power,  papers,  they  spend  too  much  vertisers  in  selecting  media  to 
drawn.  showing  that  it  isn’t  necessarily  time  competing  with  each  other,  do  the  best  possible  job  at 

This  week  it  is  like  a  Koda-  vast  audiences  that  mean  sales.  In  so  doing  they  call  attention  lowest  cost, 
chrome  print.  The  hypo  is  the  Some  way  should  be  found  to  to  their  own  weaknesses,  rather  •  i  a 

acid  statement  of  a  highly  show  national  advertisers  how  than  combining  to  tell  their  own  Practical  Aspect 

articulate,  thoroughly  experi-  to  harness  the  demonstrated  terrific  story.”  “There  was  also  the  practical 

enced  buyer,  Samuel  L.  Frey,  selling  power  of  newspapers  for  Mr.  Frey  was  asked  to  com-  aspect  of  improving  the  opera- 

vicepresident  and  media  direc-  local  retailers.  ment  on  recent  activity  in  re-  tional  efficiency  of  the  media 

tor  of  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather.  search  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  department,”  he  said.  “There 

Mr.  Frey  has  been  27  years  in  strong  istory  tising,  ANPA,  which  has  ap-  is  much  more  paper  work  in- 

the  business.  Before  assuming  “The  print  media  could  also  Pointed  Dr.  Howard  Hadley  as  volved  in  handling  broadcast 

his  present  position  last  Janu-  develop  a  strong  story  to  sell  I’osearch  vicepresident,  and  is  media,  and  space  buyers  would 

ary,  he  was  media  director  for  advertisers  on  the  importance  providing  him  with  a  budget  to  often  be  sitting  on  their  hands, 
Colgate-Palmolive.  A  rough  esti-  of  diversification.  When  budgets  accomplish  new  and  vital  re-  instead  of  helping  out  on  an 
mate  is  that  through  the  years  permit,  diversification  is  highly  search  for  newspapers.  even  basis, 

he  has  helped  invest  $500,000,-  desirable.  While  the  theory  of  “The  Bureau  is  to  be  en-  “But  the  real  genuine  reason 

000  in  advertising.  being  dominant  in  one  medium  cou raged  in  all  new  efforts  for  the  change  stems  from  the 

V  ^  .  can  be  effectively  ai'gued,  it  is  which  everyone  hopes  will  be  conviction  that  people  divided 

o  yues  ion  likewise  true  that  people  don’t  ^he  large  scale  needed,”  Mr.  into  specialties  of  space  and 

“There  is  no  question  that  live  in  a  vacuum.  Some  people  Frey  said.  “In  the  past,  the  time  are  not  stimulated  to  do 

over  the  past  several  years  ad-  can  be  influenced  by  print,  who  bureau  has  not  made  the  noise  their  best  work.  They  are  only 

vertising  money  has  been  fail  entirely  to  accept  broad-  should.  doing  piecework.  They  are  not 

drained  from  print  into  the  cast  commercials.  It  is  better  to  Comnlex  Problem  charged  with  helping  to  build 

broadcast  media,”  Mr.  Frey  hit  two  ways  than  one.  A  happy  **  an  advertising  program  in  total- 

said.  balance  between  all  media  could  “Newspapers  and  magazines  Others  are  doing  the  thinking 

“The  real  reason,  outside  of  very  well  be  sold.”  both  face  a  complex  problem  in  for  them.  The  all  media  buyer 

the  obvious  newness  and  glamor  Mr.  Frey  admitted  that  “no  one  competing  with  TV,  one  that  is  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
of  TV,  is  the  fact  that  figures  mind  could  have  the  answer  to  cannot  be  answered  over  night,  ity  of  helping  to  develop  the 
developed  for  measuring  audi-  the  problem  facing  print  media.”  Network  TV  has  the  advantage  whole  plan  along  with  the  sc¬ 
onces  tend  to  prove  that  video  “If  I  had  the  answer,  I  ob-  of  being  bought  as  a  single  unit,  count  executives  and  the  crea- 
shows  reach  more  people  than  viously  wouldn’t  be  sitting  whereas  to  cover  the  country  tive  staff.  They  thus  become 
other  media  at  a  lower  cost  per  here,”  he  said.  “I  would  be  with  newspaper  or  with  maga-  more  valuable  to  the  entire 
thousand.  selling  my  services  at  $100,000  zines  you  must  buy  a  great  agency  organization.” 

“Instead  of  uniting  to  develop  a  year  or  better  to  the  print  many  different  units.  This  fact  Under  the  new  set  up  at 
their  own  story,  which  is  un-  media.  of  flexibility,  of  course,  is  one  OB&M  media  problems  of  the 

deniably  strong,  the  print  media,  “But  there  is  no  question  but  of  the  advantages  of  news-  20  agency  clients  are  handled 
the  magazines  and  the  news-  that  a  great  deal  could  be  ac-  papers.  It  points  up  the  com-  by  Mr.  Frey  with  the  aid  of  two 
papers,  have  been  sucked  into  complished  if  the  newspaper  plexity  of  the  problem.”  supervisors  and  five  buyers.  The 

the  numbers  game  themselves,  and  magazine  publishers  would  Because  of  his  suggestion  two  supervisors  are  Ann  Jano- 

They  are  licked  before  they  get  together  to  do  a  real  re-  that  print  media  should  quit  the  wicz  and  Clifford  Botway.  The 

start.  search  job  and  follow  up  with  “numbers  game,”  Mr.  Frey  was  media  buyers  are  Henry 

“Admittedly,  the  advertising  unified  selling  on  the  advantages  asked  if  he  didn’t  think  the  TV  Walter  Kashen,  Bert  Hopt,  and 
business  has  carried  the  num-  of  print.  The  big  kind  of  a  job  numbers  were  inflated.  He  said  Maxine  Cohen. 
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Samuel  L  Frey 


O 


What  single  : 
compact  market  j 
buys  MORE  than 
each  of 

i  -  r  ~ 

\  36  entire  states  j 


You  can  sell  it  everyday  in 
The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 


The  only  Cleveland  Newspaper  that  sells  the  city  and  the  26  adjacent  counties 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 


CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 


TOTAL 

(000) 


COMMODITY 


Here’s  how  the 
Cleveland  Market 
sells  a'/a 

billion  dollars 


Retail  Food  Soles 


Automotive 


Gas  Stations 


Furniture,  Household  Appliances _ 1 25,1 20 


(Source.  Sales  Manaftement  Survey  of  Huyinn  Power,  May  JO.  I93H} 


^ Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown*s  Counties  are  not  included  in  aboi'e  Sales. 

^tpresented  by  Cresmer  &jroodward,lne.,New  York.Ctiicago,  Detroit,  Attania, San  Franchco,  Los  Angeles.Membcr  oj  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and Magtzine Network. 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


BoA  Honors 
Glenmore 
For  Ad  Use 

French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 

Recognition  of  a  liquor  com¬ 
pany’s  well-planned,  well-exe¬ 
cuted,  successful  campaign  in 
150  dailies  was  made  here  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

Recipient  of  the  honor  on  be¬ 
half  of  Glenmore  Distilleries 
Ckimpany  was  Arthur  P.  Bon- 
durant,  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Bondurant  was  presented 
with  the  first  copy  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  latest  “Advertising 
Facts”  case  history,  “How  a 
New  Marketing  Strategy  Led  to 
a  New  High  in  Sales,”  a  re¬ 
port  on  Glenmore’s  continuing 


successful  newspaper  campaign 
for  its  Old  Kentucky  Tavern 
bourbon.  Charles  T.  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau,  and 
John  R.  Barry,  Bureau  account 
executive,  made  the  presentation 
during  the  national  sales  con¬ 
vention  of  Glenmore  Distilleries. 

In  describing  Glenmore’s  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Bureau  reports  that 
during  the  first  year,  beginning 
July,  1956,  Glenmore  spent  over 
one  million  dollars  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  The  objectives 
of  the  campaign  were  two-fold: 
1)  to  create  a  strengthened 
quality  image  in  the  mind  of 
the  consumer  about  Old  Ken¬ 
tucky  Tavern;  2)  to  introduce 
Old  Kentucky  Tavern  86  proof 
as  a  partner  to  the  company’s 
100  proof  bond. 

Response  Gratifying 

The  ads  ran  900,  780,  400 
and  100  lines.  D’Arcy  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  New  York,  han¬ 
dled  the  campaign. 

The  Bureau’s  brochure  quotes 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  has,  effective  July 

14,  1958,  accepted  the  offer  of 
The  Item  Company  to  sell  to  The 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  the  principal  operating  as¬ 
sets  of  The  Item  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  New  Orleans  Item. 
The  consideration  was  the  sum 
of  $3,400,000  in  cash,  out  of 
which  sum  are  to  be  discharged 
any  mortgages  or  liens  on  the 
assets  sold.  Acceptance  of  this 
offer  by  The  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company  was  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  presentation  by  The 
Item  Company  of  the  full  facts 
and  circumstances  to  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  That  Department  after 
such  presentation  has  acquiesced 
in  the  transaction  as  outlined. 

The  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  agrees  that  it  will 
at  any  time  prior  to  September 

15,  1958,  resell  all  of  said  assets 
acquired  by  it  from  The  Item 
Company  to  the  first  person,  firm 
or  corporation  who  will  agree  to 
purchase  such  assets  from  it  for 
the  sum  of  $3,400,000,  as  afore¬ 
said,  plus  expenses,  not  to  exceed 
$75,000.00,  incurred  by  The 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  connection  with  said 
acquisition  and  resale.  Such  sale 
by  the  Times-Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  shall  be  without 
warranty  of  any  kind,  even  for 
return  of  the  purchase  price,  but 
with  full  subrogation  and  substi¬ 
tution  in  and  to  its  rights  as  a 
purchaser. 

Commencing  September  15, 


1958,  The  Times-Picayune  Com¬ 
pany  will,  whether  its  offer  shall 
have  been  accepted  or  not,  for 
a  period  of  ten  (10)  years  there¬ 
after,  agree  not  to  utilize  a  unit 
or  compulsory  combination  rate 
on  general  display  advertising  in 
its  morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
publications,  except  in  the  event 
of  changed  conditions  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  constitute  a  sub¬ 
stantial  handicap  to  The  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company, 
and  that  company  will  remain 
free  to  grant  reasonable  discounts 
on  such  advertising  voluntarily 
placed  in  combination  in  its 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday  pub¬ 
lications. 

Any  such  resale  must  be  con¬ 
summated  and  the  full  purchase 
price  paid  prior  to  September  15, 
1958,  otherwise.  The  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company  is 
under  no  obligations  whatsoever 
with  respect  to  disposition  of  the 
assets  so  acquired  from  The 
Item  Company.  The  assets  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  purchase  agree¬ 
ment.  are  available  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  any  bona  fide  prospective 
purchaser,  at  all  reasonable  times 
by  arrangement  with  The  Times- 
Picayune  Company,  615  North 
Street,  New  Orleans,  and  The 
Item  Company,  722  Union  Street, 
New  Orleans,  upon  deposit  with 
The  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company,  of  a  certified  or 
cashier’s  check  to  its  order  for 
$2.50,000  which  will  be  applied 
against  the  purchase  price,  or 
returned  if  the  purchase  is  not 
consummated. 


Mr.  Bondurant  as  stating:  “A 
letter  was  sent  to  all  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  list  asking  them  to 
indicate  how  many  pieces  of 
direct  mail  they  could  use  in 
doing  a  mailing  to  retailers  in 
their  market  area.  The  response 
on  the  part  of  newspapers  and 
subsequent  actual  mailing  was 
most  gratifying.  Cooperation 
like  this,  plus  the  remarkable 
results  obtained  from  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  newspapers  can 
do  a  most  effective  selling  job 
on  premium  brands  sold  at 
higher  than  average  prices.” 


Movie  Ad  Record 
Set  in  Chi  Trib 

Chicago 

Motion  picture  director  adver¬ 
tising  set  a  new  record  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Friday  (Aug. 
8). 

According  to  Arthur  B.  Olsen, 
classified  display  advertising 
manager,  the  directory  con¬ 
tained  over  21  columns  of  ads 
for  motion  pictures  from  170 
metropolitan  Chicago  theatres 
—  the  greatest  volume  of  such 
advertising  ever  published  in  a 
single  issue  of  the  daily  Tribune. 

Included  was  a  two  color  ad 
announcing  Starlite  Drive-in’s 
showing  of  “Adam  and  Eve” 
and  “Serpent  of  the  Nile,”  along 
with  a  large-space  black-and- 
white  unit  on  Warner  Brothers’ 
“The  Naked  and  the  Dead,”  and 
an  eight-column  strip  ad  run 
across  the  bottom  of  one  page 
to  announce  the  opening  of  “No 
Time  for  Sergeants”  at  neigh¬ 
borhood  theatres  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

The  red-and-black  color  ad  is 
the  ninth  color  motion  picture 
ad  to  be  published  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  during  1958. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


College  Paper  Puts 
Out  ^-Page  Issue 

Iowa  City 

An  80-page  special  “Univer¬ 
sity  Edition”  of  the  Daily 
Iowan,  University  newspaper  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
was  issued  Aug.  23,  to  acquaint 
new  students  with  the  campus 
and  city  that  will  be  the  center 
of  their  activities  during  the 
coming  year. 

Although  the  tradition  of  a 
special  opening-of-school  edition 
is  more  than  30  years  old,  the 
80  page  paper  produced  this 
Fall  is  the  largest  ever  issued 
at  SUI.  It  will  be  mailed  to  all 
freshman  and  transfer  students 
who  have  indicated  in  that  they 
intend  to  enroll  at  SUI  this 
Fall.  More  than  8,000  column 
inches  of  advertising  was  sold 
for  this  edition. 
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Tax  Sales  Ads 
Require  Paid 
Circulation 

Annapolis,  Md. 

A  weekly  with  a  circulation 
between  26,000  and  27,000  but 
with  only  543  paid  subscribers 
is  ineligible  for  a  contract  for 
advertising  tax  sales.  Judge 
James  MacGill  ruled  in  Anne 
Arundel  County  Circuit  Court 

The  court  issued  a  permanent 
injunction  against  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  which 
barred  letting  the  contract  to 
the  Anne  Arundel  Observer, 
published  in  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 

He  earlier  had  granted  a 
temporary  injunction  on  a  tax¬ 
payer’s  petition  by  William  R. 
Woodfield,  of  Galesville,  Md., 
who  challenged  county  board’s 
action  in  rejecting  the  higher 
bid  of  the  Maryland  Gazette- 
Glen  Bumie.  News  and  the 
Annapolis  Evening  Capital, 
both  published  by  the  Capital- 
Gazette  Press,  Inc.,  of  Ann¬ 
apolis. 

The  finding  was  based  on  a 
“general  circulation”  require¬ 
ment  in  state  laws  that  to 
qualify,  a  newspaper  must  be 
entitled  to  a  second  class  mail¬ 
ing  privilege. 

‘Bona  Fide  Subscribers’ 

Federal  laws.  Judge  MacGill 
held,  require  that  publications 
to  be  entitled  to  second  class 
privilege  must  not  be  designed 
“primarily  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  or  for  free  circulation." 
And,  he  added,  federal  courts 
have  held  that  the  second  class 
rate  is  intended  for  newspapers 
“circulated  for  the  most  part 
among  bona  fide  subscribers.’’ 

In  the  case  before  the  court, 
he  said:  “Since  it  is  undisputed 
that  the  Observer  is  not  circu¬ 
lated,  for  the  most  part,  among 
bona  fide  subscribers,  but  for 
the  most  part,  is  distributed 
gratuitously,  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  not  at  present  eligible 
for  second  class  mailing  privil¬ 
eges  or  entitled  thereto.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
eligible  for  the  publication  of 
tax  sale  notices.” 

Joseph  Mulieri,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Observer,  had  testi¬ 
fied  at  a  hearing  before  Judge 
MacGill  that  his  publication  dis¬ 
tributed  an  average  between 
26,000  and  27,000  copies  weekly 
and  had  543  paid  subscribers, 
distributed  among  every  elec¬ 
tion  district  in  the  county.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said  that  more  than 
50%  of  the  subscribers  were  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
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FROM  OTHER  FARM  PUBLICATIONS 


Check  These  Points.  They're  Vital  to  Selling  in  Missouri  and  Kansas! 
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Faster  Farm  News  Coverage— Printed  each  Tuesday  on  high-speed, 
newspaper-type  presses  and  delivered  to  subscribers  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Consistently  scoops  other  farm  publications  as  much  as 
2  weeks  on  news  and  stories  vital  to  profitable  farming. 


More  Service  Editorial  Content— In  a  recent,  typical  month,  devoted 
2^  times  as  much  space  to  news  and  stories  directly  related  to 
farm  operation  and  farm  living  as  second  Missouri  farm  paper. 


Clossified  Advertising  Leadership— Year  after  year,  publishes  more 
classified  ads — the  farmer’s  own  advertising — than  second  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas  farm  papers  COMBINED.  What  farmers 
think  of  ad  medium’s  worth  is  true  gauge  of  its  influence. 


No  Premiums— Unlike  other  farm  papers.  Weekly  Star  Farmer  offers 
no  premiums.  Nearly  400,000  farm  families  subscribe  to  Weekly 
Star  Farmer  for  editorial  merit  alone.  They  read  it  .  .  .  like  it  .  . . 
make  it  most  powerful  single  selling  force  in  rural  Missouri  and 
Kansas. 


A\feekly  Star  Farmer 


AD  GAINS!  Weekly  Star  * 
Farmer  is  the  only  localized 
form  paper  circulating  in  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas  to  show  linage 
gains  in  the  ffrst  6  months  of 
1958. 


America’s  Largest  Weekly  Farm  Fublieation 
rUILISHED  IN  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


I  I  KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

‘Partnership  Ads’ 
Aid  Pall  Mall  Sales 


Sales  of  Pall  Mall,  cigaret 
baby  of  Paul  Hahn,  president 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  are  showing  a  “vigorous 
growth”,  backed  by  what  is 
called  a  “partnership  advertising 
campaign”  placed  by  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles. 

A  Major  Partner 

“Newspapers  are  a  major 
partner  in  the  total  advertising,” 


Clifford  Spiller,  the  agency’s 
senior  vicepresident  said  this 
week. 

Besides  211  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  87  markets  in  the  U.  S., 
the  partnership  also  includes 
the  Sunday  supplements  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly,  Family  Weekly, 
Parade,  This  Week,  and  the 
First  Three  Markets,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  two  TV  network 
shows  “Tales  of  Wells  Fargo” 
and  “M-Squad”,  both  on  NBC. 

In  the  black  and  white  news¬ 
paper  copy,  Joseph  Tranchina, 
SSC&B’s  ait  director  on  the 
Pall  Mall  account,  has  achieved 
almost  the  effect  of  color  by  an 
unusual  use  of  free  hand  draw¬ 
ing  (see  cut).  Furthermore, 
most  of  the  copy,  run  frequent¬ 


ly  in  six-week  flights,  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Tranchina  to 
indicate  the  partnership  of  all 
advertising  in  building  the 
total-image  of  the  cigaret  for 
consumers  by  repeating  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  TV  and  maga¬ 
zine  campaigns. 

Mr.  Hahn,  who  personally 
super\'ises  all  .\TC  advertising, 
working  with  Alan  C.  Garratt, 
advertising  manager  for  Pall 
Mall  and  Hit  Parade,  felt  it 
was  impossible  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  brilliant  individual 
red  of  the  Pall  Mall  package  in 
ROP  newspaper  color.  Rather 
than  take  a  chance  at  faulty 
reproduction,  Mr.  Tranchina  ))ut 
art  techniques  to  work  in  an 
effort  to  approximate  the  same 
effect  in  black  and  white. 

“We  believe  we  have  come  close 
to  duplicating  a  feeling  of  color 
by  using  a  loose,  individualistic, 
almost  impressionistic  drawing 
of  the  package,”  Mr.  Tranchina 
explained. 

‘Floats’  Art 

“By  floating  the  art  in  a  large 
white  area  and  using  flat  tints 
we  have  obtained  fool-proof 
newspaper  reproduction.” 

Other  art  in  the  copy  besides 
the  package  are  repeats  from 
magazine  color  ads  and  the  TV 
“puff  chart.”  Readers  are  thus 
tied  in  with  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  effort  for  Pall  Mall.  The 
magazine  art,  redrawn  for  news¬ 
papers,  is  generally  topical. 
Thus,  for  August,  golf  tees, 
golf  ball  and  a  cool  19th  hole 
drink  were  elements  to  picture 
the  slogan  “So  friendly  to  your 
taste.”  The  TV  puff  chart  is 
a  “See  how”  strip  showing  by 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 
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numbered  drawings  the  cigaret’s 
greater  length,  finest  tobacco, 
filters  the  smoke  naturally. 

Qass  Medium 

Mr.  Spiller  and  Brooks  Elms, 
SSC&B  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  respectively, 
used  the  expression,  “We  are 
making  newspapers  into  a 
class  medium”  in  describing 
the  effective  advertisements  in 
the  current  series.  The  abundant 
use  of  white  space,  the  expert 
drawings,  and  general  high 
quality  of  the  copy  does  stand 
out  on  any  newsprint  page. 

Mr.  Tranchina,  33,  who 
studied  art  at  Pratt  Institute, 
and  paints  in  oils  and  water- 
colors  at  his  Closter,  N.  J. 
studio,  directs  two  other  artists 
in  preparation  of  the  Pall  Mall 
ads.  They  are  Mary  Blair, 
known  for  her  illustrations  of 
children’s  books,  and  Don  Alm- 
quist,  of  Westport,  Conn.  Both 
have  a  real  sense  for  color  as 
used  in  the  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  and  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  are  able  to  convey 
an  impression  of  color  in  black 
and  white. 

Novel  .4spert 

Another  novel  aspect  of  the 
Pall  Mall  newspaper  campaign 
are  two  single  columns  of  30<i 
lines  carrying  a  16-inch  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  cigarette.  One  is 
placed  in  column  one,  the  other 
on  column  eight  of  two  facing 
newspaper  pages.  The  agency 
sent  out  feelers  to  newspapers 
to  see  if  they  would  accept 
these  positions  on  option  dates. 
About  85%  of  the  newspapers 
asked  agreed  to  publication. 

Besides  the  king-size  of  the 
cigaret,  copy  sought  to  .show 
you  could  light  either  end.  One 
drawn  cigaret  was  lighted  at  the 
down-pointed  end,  the  other  at 
the  up-pointed  end. 

King  sized  Pall  Mall  was 
started  off  on  its  upward  climb 
in  1939,  when  the  present 
president  of  .ATC  was  heading 
the  American  Cigarette  and 
Cigar  Company.  Advertising, 
limited  at  first,  really  got  going 
after  World  War  II.  SSC&B 
has  had  the  account  for  the 
past  11  years,  and  during  that 
time  it  has  climbed  into  big 
time.  Right  now  it  accounts 
for  13%  of  the  cigaret  market 
and  is  pressing  Camels  hard  for 
first  place  among  all  cigarets. 

Describing  results  from  the 
citation-winning  campaign,  Mr. 
Hahn’s  spokesman  at  ATC 
said: 

‘Vigorous  Growth’ 

“The  best  measure  of  a 
campaign  like  this  is  its  effect 
on  sales  and  in  this  respect  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
Pall  Mall  is  showing  a  vigorous 
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Get  satisfying  flavor... 

So  flieiKily  to  your  taste! 

No  flat  fUtered-out  flavor! 

No  dxy  smoked  out  taste! 


growth  in  the  market — jirobably 
the  only  non-filter  cigaret  of 
which  this  can  be  said. 

“According  to  independent 
estimates,  Pall  Mall  i.s  now  the 
second  largest  among  all  U.  S. 
cigaret  brands  and  accounts  for 
more  than  60%  of  all  king 
size  cigarets  sold  in  this  country 
and  has  been  showing  steady 
improvement  thi.s  year,  both  in 
terms  of  absolute  volume  and 
in  terms  of  competitive  posi¬ 
tion.” 


Canadian  Linage 

Up  4.5^  over  '57 

Toronto 

National  advertising  in  Can¬ 
adian  daily  newspapers  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1958  was  up 
4.5%  over  last  year  for  a  total 
of  $24,819,864.  Weekend  papers, 
affiliated  with  dailie.s.  showed 
an  increase  of  only  .01%  for 
$8,640,089.  Total  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  period  for 
dailies,  weekend  papers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  farm  papers  was  $46,- 
678,587,  up  2.3%  over  the  1967 
period,  according  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  linage  audits  of  Elliott- 
Haynes  Ltd. 

Biggest  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  which  accounted  for  $5,- 
986,142,  down  8.8%  from  last 
year.  Biggest  growth  was  shown 
by  smoking  supplies  at  $1,609,- 
375,  up  146%  from  last  year. 
Other  leading  daily  newspaper 
national  advertisers,  by  indus¬ 
tries,  were  food  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  with  $2,779,591,  down 
8.7%;  drugs  and  toilet  goods 
$2,248,924,  up  1% ;  financial  and 
insurance  advertisers  $2,044,- 
315,  up  29% ;  travel  and  hotels 
$1,586,495,  up  15% ;  and  ap¬ 
parel  advertisers  $1,050,176,  up 
22.3  %>. 
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GET  READY  -  GET  SET  FOR  THE 


TO  HELP  YOU  SELL  MORE  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  IN  1958! 


OPERATION  SNOWFLAKE  1957  was  fabulous  . . .  but 
Snowflake  1958  is  going  to  be  even  bigger  and  better.  It  will 
be  the  best  opportunity  you’ve  ever  had  to  sell  with  the 
proved,  steadily  improving,  Christmas  appliance  promotion 
...  to  increase  your  appliance  advertising  linage. 

U.  S.  Steel  gets  Operation  Snowflake  off  to  a  flying  start  .  .  . 
with  a  big  1000-line  newspaper  ad  appearing  in  over  500 
major  daily  papers  in  more  than  400  leading  markets  all 
across  the  country.  In  addition  U.  S.  Steel  will  back  up 
your  selling  effort  with  national  television,  radio  telling 
the  consumer  to  buy,  and  trade  ads  to  make  the  retailer 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Operation  Snowflake  ...  to 
remind  him  to  tie  in  with  newspaper  advertising  of  his  own. 

FREE  TO  NEWSPAPERS — Complete  Snowflake  Newspaper 
Service  Kit.  Contains  sample  ads,  mats,  ad  elements  and 
photographs  and  editorial  material — all  designed  to  help 
you  do  a  better  job  of  selling  major  appliance  advertising 
for  the  big  1958  Christmas  Season. 

Now  is  the  time !  Plan  to  get  your  share  of  Snowflake 
advertising!  Send  in  the  coupon  for  Snowflake  kit! 


IN  1957 

LOCAL  RETAILERS 
8,896,920  LINES  OF 


BOUGHT 
TIE-IN  ADS 


More  retailers  took  part  than  ever  before  .  .  .  38,982  free 
Snowflake  retailer  kits  were  ordered.  They  bought  8,896,920 
lines  of  tie-in  newspaper  advertising. 

More  banks,  more  utilities,  more  trade  associations,  more 
distributors,  more  manufacturers  used  Snowflake  ads.  3,415 
newspapers  sold  advertising,  ran  editorial  features,  and 
Snowflake  Supplements  in  1957. 


United  States  Steel 
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- SEND  FOR  THE  FULL  STORY - 


SEND  THE  COUPON/  Get  the  free  "Snowflake" 
newspaper  service  kit  which  contains  sample  ads, 
ad  elements,  mats,  editorial  material,  symbol  and 
slogan.  Send  for  yours  today  I 

Robert  C.  Myers 
Director  of  Market  Development 
United  States  Steel 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
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B&B  Eyes  Its  Future 
Likes  What  It  Sees 


How  an  advertising  agency 
goes  about  planning  its  own 
future  was  review'ed  this  week 
by  Tow'nsend  Griffin,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  recently 
organized  business  development 
unit  at  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

Officially  in  operation  during 
the  past  two  months  under  the 
wing  of  William  Hesse,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  the  unit  this 
week  added  to  its  staff  Francis 
Lanigan.  Mr.  Lanigan  was 
formerly  manager  of  new  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  at  Nestle  Co., 
Inc.  He  will  be  concerned  with 
“investigating  new  markets  and 
new  marketing  possibilities  in 
areas  of  interest  to  the  agency 
and  its  clients,”  according  to 
the  official  announcement.  In 
that  capacity  he  is  joining  Mr. 
Griffin  and  Francis  X.  Hough¬ 
ton,  both  marketing  specialists. 

“We  are  looking  ahe^  five  to 
10  years  both  for  ourselves  as 
an  agency  and  for  our  clients,” 
Mr.  Griffin  said. 

“As  a  marketing  agency,  our 
concern  for  the  future  of  our 


clients  has  been  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  We  have  always  done  de¬ 
velopment  work  for  those  we 
represent  in  advertising  and  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  60%  of 
our  billings,  now  on  the  $100,- 
000,000  level,  comes  from  new 
products  we  have  helped  to  in¬ 
troduce  since  1947. 

“Each  account  group  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  helping  clients  develop  new 
products.  Tw'o  major  examples 
are  Tide  and  Maxw’ell  House 
Instant  Coffee.  Now  it  is  the 
function  of  our  new  business 
development  unit  to  help  iden¬ 
tify  for  clients  new'  fields  for 
exploitation  in  w’hich  they  are 
not  presently  active.  We  are 
also  making  broad  economic 
studies  both  for  our  own  and 
our  clients  future  guidance.” 

One  such  study  completed  and 
issued  this  month  in  folder 
form  under  the  heading  “Per¬ 
spective”  implies  by  a  review 
of  past  business  downturns  that 
the  current  recession  has  run  its 
course. 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


“We  do  not  pretend  to  get 
into  the  field  of  economic  fore¬ 
cast,”  Mr.  Griffin  said,  explain¬ 
ing  why  the  statements  and 
charts  make  no  direct  assertion 
as  to  the  business  future. 

“What  we  attempted  to  do 
wras  present  our  economic  his¬ 
tory  in  clear  and  graphic  form, 
giving  a  broad  and  uncluttered 
picture  against  which  others 
can  check  their  own  prognosti¬ 
cations.” 

3  Facts 

“Perspective”  states  these 
three  facts  emerge  from  the 
study: 

1.  There  have  been  downturns 
since  1897.  Only  one  lasted  for 
more  than  a  year.  Only  three 
represent  a  decline  of  over  6%. 

2.  Of  the  four  downturns  since 
1941,  three  had  been  virtually 
halted  by  the  third  quarter.  The 
fourth,  the  current  downturn, 
appears  to  be  following  this 
pattern. 

3.  Throughout  the  four  down¬ 
turns  since  1941,  consumer  ex¬ 
penditures  declined  only  slightly 
or  actually  inci’eased. 

Mr.  Griffin  said  that  B&B 
wras  planning  its  owm  future  on 
the  prognostication  that  the 
next  five  to  10  years  would  be 
good  for  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  A  healthy  growrth  is  antici¬ 
pated  but  perhaps  at  a  some¬ 
what  lower  rate  than  the 
immediate  past,  he  declared. 

“One  figure  against  which  we 
are  plotting  the  futui’e  of  our 
agency  is  that  duinng  the  past 
10  years  we  have  grown  two  and 
a  half  times  in  size,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “What  we  are  seeking 
is  to  maintain  our  present 
standards  of  service  through  a 
continued  similar  growth  pat¬ 
tern.” 

B&B  is  unique,  along  with 
Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  among  the  top 
10  agencies,  in  keeping  its 
organization  under  one  roof, 
rather  than  opening  domestic  or 
foreign  branches.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  small  sei’vice  offices 
in  Lakeland,  Fla.,  and  Holly¬ 
wood,  the  personnel  of  about 
1,000  works  out  of  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Abroad  it 
has  affiliations  with  Lambe  & 
Robinson  in  London,  and  Dor- 
land  Agency  in  Paris  and 
Brussels,  but  no  branches  under 
its  own  name. 

“Just  so  long  as  we  can 
maintain  our  service  standards 
we  expect  to  continue  this 
policy,”  Mr.  Griffin  said.  “We 
believe  these  standards  can  best 
be  administered  when  the  top 
executives  are  available  to  work 
intimately  on  each  of  our  ac¬ 
counts.  We  have  only  23  ac¬ 
counts.  With  all  our  leading 
executives  in  one  place,  each 
one  can  be  properly  concerned 
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with  the  advertising  plans  of  all 
the  brands  involved. 

“We  realize  that  marketing 
relies  on  local  operations.  Our 
people  buy  space  and  time 
locally  as  needed  from  our 
headqiiai'ters  office,  and  are 
typical  in  the  fact  that  we  keep 
top  management  personnel  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  field  surveying 
local  situations  to  enable  us  to 
make  the  best  possible  buys  for 
our  clients.” 

Last  month,  B&B  bought  a 
full  page  in  the  Wall  Street  f 
Journal  to  reproduce  an  essay 
entitled  “What  Advertising 
Means  to  Me”  by  Cynthia  Smith, 
17-year-old  student  at  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Edison  Senior 
High  School.  The  essay  won 
first  prize  in  the  1957-58  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America. 

Augur  of  Future 

Both  Mr.  Hesse  and  Mr.  , 
Griffin  said  that  this  advertise¬ 
ment  was  an  augur  of  future 
investments  by  the  agency  as 
part  of  its  business  develop¬ 
ment.  No  official  budget,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  set,  although  Mr. 
Hesse  added,  “we  do  expect  to 
buy  space  when  we  have  some¬ 
thing  important  to  communi¬ 
cate.” 

“The  big  challenge  in  helping 
our  clients  grow  and  keeping 
the  agency  up  to  that  growth 
during  the  next  five  to  10  years 
is  personnel,”  Mr.  Griffin  con¬ 
cluded.  “No  agency  gets  out 
more  among  the  colleges  for 
recruiting  than  does  Benton  4 
Bowles,  and  we  have  what  we 
think  is  the  best  training  sys¬ 
tem  for  agency  executives. 

Training  Program 

“Cooperating  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  depai’tment,  the  business 
of  finding  and  training  the 
brains  of  the  big  Benton  4 
Bowles  of  tomorrow  is  a  major 
job  of  the  business  development 
unit.”  I 

Agency  Roundup 

•  Advertising  for  Handy 
Andy,  Lever  Brothers’  new  all¬ 
purpose  liquid  household 
cleanser,  has  been  awarded  to 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc. 

•  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.  will 
handle  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.’s 
Cashmere  Bouquet  soap  and  > 
cosmetic  lines. 

•  Advertising  and  marketing  || 
for  Lan-O-Sheen,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  t 
Minn.,  will  be  handled  by  Bozell  I 
&  Jacobs,  Inc.,  effective  Sept.  1-  j 

•  New  roster  of  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  lists  333  4-A  agenci« 
operating  675  offices  in  95  U.  S. 
cities  and  placing  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  U.  S.  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 
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The 

AnacondA 

Company 


(and  modernized  plumbing  codes) 

keeps  a  lot  of  money  from  going  down  the  drain 


Why  do  more  and  more  plumbing  codes  sanction  the  use  of  copper  for  sanitary 
drainage  lines?  Why  the  fast-growing  preference  for  copper  soil,  waste  and 
vent  lines  among  architects,  plumbers,  and  homeowners  coast  to  coast? 

You’d  suppose  it’s  because  copper  is  lighter,  smoother,  longer  lasting.  And 
right  you’d  be!  But  copper  drainage  systems  cost  less  to  install,  too— as 
many  builders  will  testify. 

For  one  thing,  copper  tubes  are  furnished  in  twenty-foot  lengths.  That 
means  fewer  joints.  And  these  connections  are  quickly,  neatly  and  permanently 
made  with  solder-joint  fittings.  There’s  no.threading  or  caulking,  so  labor  is  less. 

Copper  tubes  eliminate  rust  build-up . . .  smooth  inside  walls  resist  clogging . . . 
hence  they  can  be  smaller  in  diameter  than  conventional  ferrous  piping.  This 
avoids  expensive  extra-wide  partitions,  cuts  carpentry  costs,  effects  substantial 
savings  in  floor  space  and  headroom  on  many  jobs. 

For  your  protection,  changes  in  plumbing  codes  are  made  slowly,  carefully. 
Yet  hundreds  of  communities  throughout  the  country  have  investigated, 
checked  and  rechecked,  and  subsequently  approved  this  relatively  new  applica¬ 
tion  for  copper  in  building  construction.  Is  your  community  among  them? 

Look  into  it.  And  remember,  this  trend  to  copper  drainage  systems  illustrates 
what  Anaconda  research  is  always  striving  for,  throughout  the  entire  Anaconda 
line  . . .  new  ways  to  do  things  better  . . .  more  value  for  less  money. 

Technical  information  on  copper  droinate  tubeo  in  ofaitableon  reqneit.  Simpipaddresi  Anaconda  at  tS  Broadvap,  NewYork  i,N.Y. 
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Tha  Amarkart  Brass  Company 
Anaconda  Wire  A  Cab/e  Company 
Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 
Chile  Copper  Company 
Greene  Conanao  Copper  Company 
Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 
Anaconda  Sales  Company 
International  Smelling  and 
Refining  Company 
Cochran  Foil  Corporation 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

Asbestos  Push 
To  Use  ‘Grass 
Roots’  Plan 


Baltimore 

One  of  the  largest  local  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  building  indus¬ 
try’s  history  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  Asbestos-Cement 
Products  Association  and  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sun¬ 
day  American.  The  promotion 
is  aimed  at  giving  direct  sales 
help  to  builders  using  Asbestos- 
Cement  products  and  telling  the 
Asbestos-Cement  story  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

In  announcing  the  promotion, 
Chester  C.  Kelsey,  manager  of 
the  Asbestos-Cement  Products 
Association,  emphasized  “that 
this  marks  one  of  the  first  times 
a  group  of  building  material 
manufacturers  have  used  the 
grass  roots  approach  to  tell 
their  story  to  both  the  trade  and 
potential  home  buyers.” 

He  said  the  Association  plans 
to  use  this  type  of  promotion 
in  other  metropolitan  areas. 

Consumer  Lottery 

The  promotion  is  built  around 
a  consumer  lottery  offering  as 
prizes  three  trips  to  Bermuda 
or  Nassau.  It  works  this  way: 
To  enter,  consumers  must  fill 
out  an  Asbestos-Cement  model 
homes  contest  blank  and  de¬ 
posit  it  in  an  entry  box  at  any 
model  home  of  a  participating 
builder.  To  participate,  builders 
must  agree  to  run  the  entry 
blank  in  all  their  advertising 
during  the  promotion  period. 
Winners  will  be  picked  by  a 
drawing  on  a  local  Baltimore 
TV  show. 

The  Association  and  the  news¬ 
paper  along  with  its  affiliate 
radio  and  TV  station  WBAL 


FALL  FESTIVAL  of  Homes  Pro¬ 
motion  is  discussed  by  Tom  White 
(left),  promotion  manager,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News-Post,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  C.  Kelsey,  manager,  Asbestos- 
Cements  Products  Association. 

will  plug  the  contest  and  pro¬ 
motion  in  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  stories  and  pictures.  The 
promotion  is  expected  to  not 
only  stimulate  interest  in  As¬ 
bestos-Cement  model  homes,  but 
give  builders  bona-fide  prospect 
leads  as  well.  Each  entry  blank 
requires  consumers  to  not  only 
give  their  name  and  address, 
but  to  list  the  make  and  model 
car  they  drive,  the  number  of 
people  in  their  family  and 
whether  they  rent  or  own  a 
home  now.  The  promotion  will 
be  kicked  off  during  Home 
Show  Week,  Sept.  7-13  and 
will  run  until  Oct.  1. 


Rep  Roundup 

•  Wayne  Stoops,  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  of  Simpson-Reilly, 
Ltd.,  since  January,  1958,  has 
been  named  manager  of  firm’s 
San  Francisco  office,  succeeding 
Daryl  James  Jr. 

•  As  of  Sept.  1,  Edwin  Sey¬ 
mour,  Inc.,  will  be  East  Coast 
ad  rep  of  Hawaii  Times,  Hono¬ 
lulu. 


PR  Newswire 
Set  in  Chicago 

Chicago 

City  Press  Association,  news 
copy  transmission  agency  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  City  News 
Bureau,  is  starting  a  teleprinter 
circuit  for  public  relations 
news. 

The  new  sendee,  to  be  called 
PR  Newswire,  will  be  aimed  at 
placing  commercial,  industrial, 
financial,  sports  and  govern¬ 
ment  PR  releases  upon  news 
desks. 

Public  relations  firms  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  plan  will  pay  an¬ 
nual  subscriptions,  plus  sendee 
fees  for  those  days  when  news 
copy  is  being  transmitted. 

The  CNB  tube  service  will  be 
expanded  to  include  delivery  of 
8  X  11  photographs,  a  service 
heretofore  restricted  to  AP  and 
UPI. 


FTC  Out  to  Stop 
Price-Lying  Ads 

Washington 
The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  which  doubled  the 
number  of  actions  brought 
last  year  against  fictitious 
price  advertising,  will  step  up 
the  campaign  this  year. 

Chairman  John  W.  Gwynne 
said:  “Unless  we  can  bring  an 
end  to  this  trickery,  the  day 
will  come  when  reputable 
merchants  would  be  forced  to 
the  same  tactics  to  survive, 
the  customer  would  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  such  confusion 
of  price  lying  that  all  adver¬ 
tising  would  suflTer  and  vital 
elements  of  our  economy 
which  depend  on  advertising 
— newspaper,  magazines, 
radio  and  TV —  would  be  hurt 
sorely.” 


5th  BoA  Ad  Honors 
Transportation  Industry 

“It  Takes  a  Giant  to  Set 
America  in  Motion”  says  the 
headline  of  a  new  advertise¬ 
ment  scheduled  to  be  run  by 
hundreds  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  as  a 
tribute  to  the  transportation 
industry. 

The  ad  is  the  fifth  in  a  series 
saluting  various  industries  and 
published  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  Newspaper  Promotion 
Advertising  Campaign  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Approximately  700  of  the 
Bureau’s  more  than  1,000  daily 
newspaper  members  are  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  NPAC  program. 

Previous  ads  in  the  series 
honored:  the  grocer;  the  drug 
store;  the  automobile  dealer; 
and  the  gasoline  service  station. 

Mats  are  being  supplied  to 
campaign  participants  at  cost 
by  the  Bureau,  in  full  standard- 
size  page,  1000  lines  and  600 
lines. 


FAST 


day  and  night  from  Hoe 

Coll  CYpr*M  2-2400,  New  York  City 

910  East  138lh  Street  •  New  York  54,  N.Y. 


Bell  Named  Prexy 
Of  AlRed  PR 

Election  of  J.  Raymond  Bell, 
formerly  public  relations  execu¬ 
tive  for  Columbia  Pictures, 
Corp.,  as  president  of  Allied 
Public  Relations,  Inc.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Mr.  Bell  succeeds  C.  L.  Sum¬ 
mers  who  will  remain  with 
Allied  in  a  consulting  capacity. 
David  Chamay  continues  as 
chairman. 

The  new  Allied  chief  execu¬ 
tive  served  with  Columbia  Pic¬ 
tures  for  10  years  before  he 
resigned  to  assume  his  new  post. 
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40  Truckers  Ask 
For  Higher  Award 

Philadelphia 

Counsel  for  40  trucking  firms 
are  asking  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  allow 
higher  damages  in  their  favor 
against  the  Eastern  Railroads. 

They  are  appealing  from  the 
ruling  of  District  Judge  Thom¬ 
as  J.  Clary  which  granted  $852,- 
074  to  the  Pennsylvania  Motor 
Truck  Association  but  only 
nominal  damages  of  18  cents 
apiece  to  the  trucking  firms. 

The  verdict  was  given  in  the 
trial  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  case  which  involved  pub¬ 
lic  relations  practices  by  both 
the  railroads  and  truckers.  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  PR  coun¬ 
sel,  was  a  co-defendant.  An  ap¬ 
peal  from  Judge  Clary’s  award 
as  being  “excessive”  has  been 
filed  by  Byoir  and  the  railroads. 


New  Headline  Type 
For  Want  Ads 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  this 
week  introduced  a  new  display 
type  for  headlines  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  ad  section.  It  is  Spartan 
Condensed  display  provided  by 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  A 
headline  may  include  26  capital 
letters  in  each  line  of  8  point, 
compared  with  22  characters  in 
the  former  8  point  type  used. 

Headlines  and  display  lines 
in  single  column  ads  may  be 
printed  in  type  sizes  ranging 
up  to  42  points,  instead  of  the 
24  point  limit  previously.  Dis¬ 
play  types  of  48,  60  and  72 
point  are  available  for  head¬ 
lines  in  multiple  column  ads. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
MAINTAINS  PRESS  DRIVE 
LEADERSHIP  WITH  .  . 


A  new  DC 
drive 
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your  press 
applications 

Ger.aral  Electric  DC  Inductrol* 

I  system  answers  a  long  standing 

I  industry  need  for  a  simple,  in¬ 

herently  more  flexible  drive. 

New  General  Electric  Inductrol  DC  press 
drive  is  one  of  the  simplest,  most  flexible 
and  economical  newspaper  drive  systems 
I  available  today.  This  new  press  drive  system 
utilizes  semiconductor  silicon  rectifiers,  an 
Inductrol  induction  voltage  regulator,  and  a 
I  d-c  Kinamaticf  motor  to  provide  wide  speed 
ranges  and  precise  control. 

I  The  simplicity  of  this  new  GE  press  drive 
j  system  offers  increased  savings  two  ways: 

[  (1)  it  cuts  maintenance  costs  and  (2)  it  in¬ 

creases  productivity  because  smoother,  step- 
I  less  d-c  control  reduces  web  breaks  permits 
S  more  continuous  press  operation. 

I  NEW  DRIVE  SYSTEM  OFFERS  MANY  AD- 
I  VANCED  FEATURES  General  Electric  In¬ 
ductrol  DC  Printing  Press  Drive  is  less  com¬ 
plex  than  other  press  drive  systems.  A  simple 
induction  voltage  regulator  has  a  minimum 
of  moving  parts  provides  complete  voltage 
adjustment  for  full  speed  control  makes 
possible  an  infinite  number  of  speeds  ranging 
from  threading  to  maximum.  All  control 
equipment  is  compactly  housed,  presents  a 
clean  appearance,  and  can  be  installed  in 
any  convenient  location. 

Power  factor  and  efficiency  remain  high 
over  the  production  range.  No  external  DC 
supply  is  required. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  n  the  new 

General  Electric  Inductrol  DC  Press  Drive 
system,  contact  your  nearest  G-E  sales  engi¬ 
neer.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this 
equipment,  write  for  free  bulletin  GEA- 
6763,  INDUCTROL  DC  PRINTING 
PRESS  DRIVE,  General  Electric  Company, 
Section  653  45,  Schenectady  5,  New  York. 

*  Registered  Trade-mark  of  General  Electric  Co. 
t  Trade-mark  of  General  Electric  Co. 
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MOTOR 


Engineered  Electrical  Systems 
for  the  Printing  Industry 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


Electrical  schematic  diagram  of  new  General  Electric  In- 
^  ductrol  DC  Printing  Press  Drive.  1.  Rectifiers  and  controls. 
2.  Inductrol  voltage  regulatar.  3.  Kinamatic  d-c  motor. 


CLASSIFIED  CUJMC 


Sales  Reports  Can 
Spur  Production 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


With  the  passing  of  Labor 
Day,  the  Summer  doldrums  are 
officially  over.  Classified,  reflect¬ 
ing  general  business  trends,  is 
faced  with  the  challenge  of 
soaring  from  the  year’s  low 
point  to  peak  linage  in  a  period 
of  a  few  weeks.  The  problem 
facing  CAMs  is  to  not  only  be 
certain  that  the  buildup  occurs 
but  that  it  surpasses  last  year 
and  sustains  itself  until  the 
Christmas  lull. 

A  strong  ally  of  the  CAM  is 
the  sales  report.  Some  CAMs 
who  have  small  departments  do 
not  require  written  reports  as 
they  are  in  close  personal  touch 
with  the  day  to  day  sales  pic¬ 
ture  and  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  productivity  of 
each  sales  person  on  the  staff. 
But  in  most  cases,  classified,  on 
daily  newspapers  is  big  business 
and  CAMs  find  that  an  efficient 
sales  report  system  serves  two 
functions:  it  keeps  the  classi¬ 
fied  administrator  abreast  of 
each  sales  person’s  contribution 
and  it  spurs  the  individual 
salesman  or  solicitor  to  continu¬ 
ally  attempt  to  put  his  best  foot 
forward. 


CAM  Schmidt’s  sales  report 
is  just  as  simple  as  it  can  be. 
It  consists  simply  of  a  page 
ruled  off  into  blocks  headed  by 
niunbers  ranging  from  1  to  31. 
A  blank  column  at  the  left  is 
for  the  account’s  name.  The 
linage  sold  to  each  account  is 
filled  in  for  the  dates  to  be  nm 
and  the  amoimt  of  linage  is 
totalled  in  the  right  hand  col- 


It’s  Done  with  a  Page 


Weakest  feature  of  any  sales 
report  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
report  will  not  be  closely  read 
by  the  boss  be  he  a  supervisor 
or  the  CAM  himself.  As  Walter 
C.  Schmidt,  CAM,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sunpapers,  put  it,  “The 
important  part  of  the  sales  re¬ 
port  operation  is  the  follow-up 
with  each  solicitor  every  week 
to  see  what  progress,  if  any,  is 
being  made.” 


“We  have  used  these  reports,” 
says  Walter  Schmidt,  “for  quite 
some  time  and  find  they  are 
very  helpful.  It  is  a  very  easy 
way  to  keep  a  quick  tabulation 
on  what  each  person  is  doing 
and  what  his  volume  is.” 

Vernon  Wood,  CAM,  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Eagle,  has  what  he  calls 
a  “Put  up  or  shut  up”  system. 
Like  that  of  Walter  Schmidt, 
it  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  number  of  calls  made.  It 
reveals  only  one  thing — produc¬ 
tion.  Here’s  how  CAM  Wood 
handles  his  reports : 

“The  supervisor  knows  the 
potential  on  every  territory  and 
has  a  very  tight  control  of  cause 
and  effect  on  all  leads  distri¬ 
buted.  Telephone  sales-girls’ 
weekly  reports  of  leads,  sales 
and  insertions  are  a  constant 
measure  of  sales  accomplish¬ 
ment.  If  a  girl  shows  any  de¬ 
cline  in  percentage  of  leads  sold, 
she  immediately  receives  help 
and  encouragement.  We  en¬ 
deavor  to  sell  most  of  our  ads 
on  a  30-tinie  basis. 

“We  are  always  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  potential  percentage  of 
sales  from  any  group  of  leads 
and  to  set  sales  quotas  accord¬ 


ingly.  Each  week  a  summary  of 
accomplishment,  similar  to  the 
two  which  I  have  enclosed,  is 
prepared  and  distributed  at  a 
meeting  called  specifically  for 
this  purpose. 

“Our  present  program  has 
resulted  in  ad  gains  averaging 
about  10,000  each  of  the  past 
four  months — and  this  without 
rate  revisions,  concessions  or 
gimmicks.” 

Mr.  Wood  uses  the  reports  as 
a  basis  for  a  bonus  system.  The 
voluntary  staff  member,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  shows  the  greatest 
percentage  of  30  time  orders 
sold  in  a  given  week,  receives 
a  $5.00  award.  Comparable 
awards  are  made  to  the  second 
and  third  runner-up.  The  Wich¬ 
ita  Eagle,  interestingly,  in 
placing  major  emphasis  on  30 
time  orders  instead  of  the  usual 
7  or  10  timers  winds  up  with  a 
surprising  percentage  of  the 
bigger  package.  Voluntary  girls 
are  expected  to  sell  at  least  45% 
of  their  orders  for  30  times. 
According  to  some  of  Mr. 
Wood’s  reports  that  we  have  be¬ 


fore  us,  there  are  weeks  when 
the  entire  voluntary  staff  comes 
up  with  a  better  than  60% 
average. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
closely  supervised  report  sys¬ 
tem,  combined  with  supervisory 
encouragement  and  training, 
AND  THE  BONUS,  all  play  a 
part  in  producing  this  excellent 
record. 


Wanted:  Ad  Samples 


“School  Integration  -  Fifth  Year” 


is  the  title  of  the  Report  mailed  August  27.  It 
covers  the  continuing  resistance  to  desegregation, 
court  supervision  of  school  integration,  and  the 
elements  of  the  basic  struggle  in  Virginia,  bellwether 
of  resistance. 


EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1156  mh  St.,  N.W.,  Wathington  6,  D.C.  STerling  3-8060 


While  classified  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  ability  to  more 
used  merchandise,  increasing 
numbers  of  professional  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  furniture  and 
appliance  field,  in  musical  in¬ 
struments,  and  other  types  of 
merchandise  have  turned  to 
want  ads  to  sell  new  goods. 
CAMs  who  have  dealers  featur¬ 
ing  new  merchandise  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  tear  pages  featur¬ 
ing  these.  An  effort  will  be  made 
by  this  department  to  evaluate 
the  extent  to  which  the  tradi¬ 
tional  use  of  classified  as  a 
vehicle  for  used  merchandise  is 
changing. 


Classified’s  Quarter-Century  Club 


Another  in  a  series  of 
sketches  of  veterans  who  were 
honored  by  ANCAM  with  spe¬ 
cial  certificates.  It  tells  how 
they  got  into  classified  and  what 
made  them  stay.  Today’s  sub¬ 
ject:  GERALD  I.  WAL¬ 
WORTH,  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  East  Liverpool 
(Ohio)  Review: 

“In  1929,  I  was  working  as 
an  assistant  manager  in  one  of 
the  Butterfield  chain  of  theaters. 
One  of  my  responsibilities  was 
to  handle  the  theater  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  called  for  a  daily  trip 
to  the  Saginaw  Daily  News,  a 
Booth  newspaper  in  Michigan. 
One  day  I  was  asked  how  I 
would  like  to  get  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  The  idea  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  and  I  tackled  the 
position  together  with  my  thea¬ 
ter  duties. 

“I  loved  the  work,  and  classi¬ 
fied  has  been  my  life,  my  hobby 
and  my  livelihood  since. 

“Why  do  I  like  classified?  It 
is  an  everyday  challenge.  On  a 
small-town  newspaper,  a  classi¬ 
fied  employe  is  a  direct  contact 
between  the  people  who  use  and 
read  the  newspapers.  One  learns 
all  phases  of  the  newspaper 
profession  —  the  knowhow  of 
credit,  copywriting,  layout, 
bookkeeping,  some  circulation, 
printing,  editorial  and  business 
management.  And,  above  all, 
a  classified  employe  becomes  an 
understanding  mother  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  problems  through  a  15-  or 
20-word  ad,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“I  would  like  to  review  a  suc¬ 


cess  story  so  familiar  to  classi¬ 
fied.  A  few  years  ago,  one  of 
my  salesmen  signed  up  a  fellow 
with  an  old  model  truck.  He 
wanted  to  do  hauling — with  em¬ 
phasis  on  cleaning  out  base¬ 
ments.  In  no  time  at  all,  he  had 
opened  a  good  used  furniture 
store. 

“Where  did  the  stock  come 
from?  You  guessed  it,  fro® 
people’s  basements,  attics,  etc. 
As  this  was  being  written, 
man  who  had  placed  the  3  lln® 
want  ad  a  few  years  back  is 
the  possessor  of  a  very  profitable 
furniture  store,  selling  nation¬ 
ally-advertised  brands  together 
with  one  of  the  biggest  trade-in 
departments  in  the  business. 
And  he  hasn’t  forgotten  where 
he  got  his  start — in  the  want 
ads!” 
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All  the  comforts  of  home 


task— for  during  the  last  23  years  more  scheduled  revenue 
airline  miles  in  the  United  States  have  been  flown  with 
Texaco  Aircraft  Engine  Oil  than  with  all  other  brands 
combined. 


A  little  hit  of  home  flies  with  you  when  you  take  a  trip 
on  one  of  today’s  modern  airliners.  The  friendly  com¬ 
forts  .  .  .  the  small  hut  important  needs  .  .  .  are  graciously 
and  thoughtfully  provided.  No  wonder  so  many  people 
are  flying. 

East  year,  America’s  airliners  carried  more  than  42,000,000 
passengers  a  total  of  2.3  billion  miles.  Providing  the  fuels 
and  lubricants  to  make  this  possible  has  been  a  big  job  for 
the  petroleum  industry.  Texaco  is  proud  of  its  part  in  this 
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TESTING.  Western  Electric’s  Richard  Siney  tests  and  adjusts  a  component  in  the  new  TJ  Microwave  Radio  Relay  System.  Here  at  our  Merrimaji 
Valley  Works,  we  also  produce  carrier  eriuipment,  which  makes  it  ix)ssible  to  send  hundreds  of  calls  simultaneously  over  a  single  telephone  cable. 
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THE  MERRIMACK  VALLEY 


About  30  miles  north  of  Boston,  the  trim  New  England  countryside  has  a  new  neighbor 
..  .Western  Electric's  Merrimack  Valley  Works.  Here  the  Valley's  people  help  us  with  our 
telephone  work  for  the  Bell  System  —  which  has  helped  restore  the  Valley's  well-being.  , 


manufacturing  and  SUPPIV  VilX  UNIT  OF  THE  BEll  SYSTEM 


EDITOR’S  OPINION.  Ining  Rogers,  Editor  and  Pul> 
lisher  ol  the  Lawrence,  Ma.ss.,  Daily  Eaule  and  Evening 
Tribune,  says,  “It’s  hard  to  overestimate  the  contribu¬ 
tion  Western  Electric  has  made  to  the  economic  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  Valley.  Besides  providing  jobs  and  payrolls, 
they’ve  hclix'd  spark  confidence  in  the  V’alley’s  future.” 


SCHOOL  HO.'XRD  memlx-rs  David  Rockwell  (right) 
ami  Kiiii'don  Hamilton  (center),  Ixith  of  Western  Elec¬ 
tric,  compare  iiot«-s  with  Principal  Charles  Yeaton  of  the 
.\tkiiison  (N.  H.)  .\<'ademy,  second  oldest  coeducational 
scho«il  in  the  nation.  Many  VV'.  E.  jjeople  participate 
voluntarily  in  worthwhile  community  activities  like  this. 


Long  known  tliroiighout  the  world  for  textiles  and  shoes, 
the  Merrimack  V'alley  area  today  is  the  home  of  widely 
diversified  industry.  The  Merrimack  Valley  people  proved 
themselves  skilled,  capable,  and  versatile  as  new,  modern 
industries  began  sprouting  up  all  over  the  Valley.  Among 
the  first  to  come  were  \\T*stern  Electric  plants  in  Haverhill 
and  Lawrence . . .  recently  followed  bv  our  new  plant  at 
North  Andover,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  area. 

Here  in  the  Merrimack  Valley,  we  turn  out  telephone 

auipment  for  use  in  the  out-of-sight  world  behind  Bell 
ephone  service.  It’s  part  of  our  job  as  manufacturing  and 
supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

Up  and  down  the  V'^alley,  the  benefits  of  our  telephone 
work  come  to  life:  in  the  taxes  paid  to  local  governments  . . . 
in  our  nearly  6,000  jobs  this  work  has  created  ...  in  over 
$7,(XX),000  worth  of  business  last  year  for  228  local  suppliers 
(just  a  fraction  of  1,566  W.  E.  suppliers  in  Massachusetts). 

In  the  Merrimack  Valley,  we  feel  these  social  and  economic 
benefits  are  as  important  as  the  products  w  e  make. 


CULTURAL  HERITAGE  of  New  England  is  part  of 
Merrimack  Valley  tradition.  Here  Western  Electric 
employees  — Gerry  Hendry,  Irene  Sheehan  and  Maureen 
Smith  —  vi.sit  the  birthplace  of  famed  i)oct  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier  in  Haverhill,  .Mas.s.  It  was  in  this  historic 
hinisc  that  he  penned  the  immortal  “Snowbound.” 
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talking  point.  David  Lane  (left),  memlx-r  of  the  buying  .staff  of  our 
I  Works,  talks  with  Vice  President  (ieorge  Kmmott  of  the 

^er^|;,rk  Company,  a  .supplier  of  eleetrieal  parts  to  W.  E.  'I  his  I-iwreiK'e 
th"' ■1*'  I'Sfifi  companies  we  did  business  with  last  sear  throughout 

P  state  of  Massachusetts.  Total  Western  Electric  purchases  in  Massaehii- 
*Ws  amounted  to  over  -$49,000,000  .  .  .  helping  to  bulwark  the  economy. 


Besides  Merrimack  Valley,  Western  Electric  has  plants  in 
22  other  cities  where  we  also  make  telephone  equipment 
for  the  Bell  System.  Last  year  we  purchased  IV*  billion 
dollars  worth  of  raw  materials,  products  and  services  from 
over  33,000  suppliers  located  in  every  state.  Of  these,  90% 
are  “small  businesses."  The  things  we  make  and  buy  are 
distributed  to  the  Bell  telephone  companies  through 
Western  Electric  distribution  centers  in  32  different  cities. 


Jeff  Cheatham 
In  New  Position 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Leonard  Jefferson  (Jeff) 
Cheatham,  former  circulation 
director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Timeif-Star,  has  been  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

William  T.  Bess  was  named 
director  of  transportation  for 
Hupco,  a  new  post  which  was 
established  by  the  directors  to 
take  care  of  the  growing  trans¬ 
portation  needs  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Cheatham,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  From  there,  he  w’ent 
to  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  in 
1930  as  home  delivery  manager. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Cheatham 
went  to  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner;  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  then 
to  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


Clippings  from  South  American 
newspapers  received  by  Fairchild 
Publications  show  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  the  extended  tour  being 
made  there  by  Harry  Riemer,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD.  Mr.  Riemer  writes  he 
was  greatly  assisted  by  Fairchild’s 
Buenos  Aires  correspondent,  Paul 
Bergmann,  while  in  Argentina.  Mr. 
Riemer’s  articles  appear  daily  in 
DAILY  NEW'S  RECORD. 


W.  D.  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  MEN’S  WEAR  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  and  advertising  director  of 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS,  is  making  a 
six  week  business  and  pleasure 
trip  to  Europe,  sailing  in  the 
Coronia  on  Sept.  11.  Mr.  Williams 
will  confer  with  Fairchild  execu¬ 
tives  in  Europe  and  call  on 
European  firms  interested  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions. 


Bill  Leonard,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting,  devoted  his  radio  program 
Aug.  20  to  an  interview  with 
Ruth  Jacobs,  fashion  editor  of 
W  OMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  on  the 
new  fashions.  Miss  Jacobs  said 
fashion  cycles  historically  run 
through  a  seven  year  period,  but 
that  the  one  from  the  New  Look 
to  the  Chemise  lasted  10  years. 


Kenyon  D.  Gornall,  CAM, 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  —  now 
manager  of  the  retail  ad  de¬ 
partment.  Mayo  G.  Wood,  is  the 
new  CAM. 


FAITH  IN  ADVERTISING— Nate  Cutler,  Globe  Photos  lensman  in  Los 
Angeles,  tries  the  formula  recommended  in  an  E4P  promotion  ad: 
"Floor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E&P  handy  for  such  emergencies. 
By  the  time  your  heir  has  calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many 
refreshing  ideas  for  the  new  day."  That's  daughter  Tamar  Rose  and  it's 
3:30  a.m.  Need  more  be  said?  asks  Nate. 


Dean  Hewitt,  former  copy 
reader  on  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union — to  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register. 


Alberta  Herdien,  formerly  Albuquerque,  N.  M. — awarded 
with  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News  a  one-year  Public  Health  Serv- 
and  the  Odessa  (Tex.)  Amer-  ice  Scholarship  at  Columbia 
ican.  University. 


Emcrv  P.  Laskey,  advertising 
director  of  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD,  alumnus  of  Harvard  Business 
School,  will  attend  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  this  institution’s  found¬ 
ing  Sept.  5-6.  The  conference  will 
be  devoted  to  “Management’s  Mis¬ 
sion  in  a  New  Society.” 


Edward  H.  Wallace,  city 
editor,  Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening 
Sun  —  promoted  to  managing 
editor. 


(N.C.)  Journal  since  1955  — 
promoted  to  city  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Rom  Weatherman,  who 
resigned  to  become  director  of 
information  at  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  in 
Winston  -  Salem.  Alan  R- 
Perry,  formerly  a  copy  editor 
on  the  Winston-Salem  Sentinel 
— promoted  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  to  succeed  Mr. 
Flagler.  Charles  Steeling,  a 
copy  editor  on  the  Journal- 
moved  to  the  Sentinel  to  take 
Mr.  Perry’s  place.  Ed  Robins, 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  to  the  Journal  copy  editor’s 
spot.  Dick  Creed  has  taken 
„  ,  over  the  city  hall  beat  for  the 

Ruth  Holmes,  formerly  with  journal 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 

Free  Press — now  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Gal¬ 
lup  (N.M.)  Independent. 


Gerard  William  Boss,  since 
1957  Canadian  Press  reporter 
in  the  Parliamentary  press  gal¬ 
lery — to  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  publicity  for  the 
University  of  Ottawa. 


Leo  E.  Williams,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY,  will  attend  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Furniture  Manufacturers 
in  Chicago  next  week.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  will  also  go  to  Asheville,  N. 
C.  for  the  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Convention  there. 
Sept.  18-19. 


Jim  Ramsey — to  the  sports 
staff  of  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal  succeeding  Eddie 
Groth,  who  joined  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  staff  of  Highland  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Los  Vegas,  N.  M. 


Anthony  Caniff,  UPI  staf¬ 
fer  for  two  years  —  to  pub¬ 
licity  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  Commission. 


Jack  Warren — to  Farming- 
ton  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times  as 
classified  display  advertising 
manager. 


Henry  Zwirner,  Midwest  direc¬ 
tor  of  Fairchild  Publications  on  a 
visit  to  the  home  office,  says  the 
St.  I.awrence  .Seaway  project  ushers 
in  a  whole  new  era  for  Mid- 
America. 


T.  E.  Raynor — from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Los  Cruces 
(N.M.)  Citizen  to  assistant 
agricultural  editor  at  New 
Mexico  A  &  M  College. 


Borden  Spears,  city  editor, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star- 
promoted  to  assistant  managing 

Harry  R.  Gourley,  with  the 
Hobbs  (N.M.)  News-Sun  for  ♦  ♦  * 

two  years — now  ad  manager,  Dick  Keller,  for  15  years 
Kathryn  Cooke  —  resigned  succeeding  Robert  Perkins.  with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore- 
from  display  advertising  staff  ♦  ♦  *  gonian  —  to  city  circulation 

at  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Current-  Miss  Gruine  Rorinson,  form-  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub- 

Argus.  She  is  succeeded  by  erly  with  Associated  Press  in  lishing  Co. 


Wayne  L.  Sams,  formerly  on 
the  national  advertising  staff  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  —  to  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  national  ad  staff. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 


Publiiharc  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News.  Books. 


I  mention 


Parker  Bros.  Buy 
Hand'Set  Weekly 

Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

The  last  hand-set  weekly 
newspaper  in  North  Carolina, 
the  Roanoke-Chvwan  Times,  has 
been  acquired  by  Parker  Broth¬ 
ers,  publishers  of  a  chain  of 
weeklies  in  northeastern  North 
Carolina.  The  66-year-old  paper 
will  be  printed  here  but  edited 
by  Miss  Esther  Conner  at  Rich 
Square. 

*  *  « 

Jean  Dingle,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Expess  staff — the  Men¬ 
tal  Health  Bell  Award  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  for 
Mental  Health  for  her  weekly 
column  on  health. 

*  *  * 

Robert  F.  Coll,  one-time 
Washington  and  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  staffer  for  UP — to  the 
publicity  staff  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Democratic  State  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Kilcheski  Promoted 

Frank  Kilcheski,  central 
manager  of  chain  store  sales  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  in  Chicago,  will  return 
to  the  Bureau’s  New  York  office 
as  manager  of  chain  store  sales 
He  succeeds  Charles  M.  Hildner, 
newly-named  eastern  sales 
manager. 

*  •  • 

Lee  Flob,  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Alexandria  (Ind.)  Times- 
Tribune  —  to  general  assign¬ 
ments  reporter,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times. 

«  *  * 

Dick  D.  HHa.LER,  Jr.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  graduate — re¬ 

places  his  late  father,  Dick  D. 
Heller  Sr.,  as  publisher  of  the 
Decatur  (Ind.)  Daily  Democrat. 
*  *  * 

Alfred  E.  Toombs,  formerly 
with  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Herald,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Times — to 
director  of  Patrick  Dolan  & 
Associates,  London,  Eng. 


Food  Editors 
Meet  in  N.Y., 
Sept.  21-26 

Advance  registrations  for  the 
16th  annual  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  Conference,  Sept.  21-26 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  are  exceeding 
records  established  in  previous 
years  for  a  comparable  date,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  W.  Sauer- 
berg,  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  confer¬ 
ence  chairman. 

Sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  the  1958  confer¬ 
ence  will  provide  a  “star- 
studded”  week  of  newsworthy 
sessions  in  which  38  food  manu¬ 
facturers  and  foods  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  will  participate.  An 
Added  feature  this  year  will  be 
the  staging  of  Pillsbury’s  na¬ 
tional  “Bake-Off”  contest  in 
connection  with  the  food  editors’ 
meeting. 

Mr.  Sauerberg  said  this  year’s 
program  will  offer  new  ideas 
for  family  food  budget  planning. 

Food  editors,  as  well  as  spon¬ 
soring  companies  will  view  at 
the  opening  session  on  Monday 
morning.  Sept.  22,  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  presentation,  “Stars  of 
Our  Show,”  recently  produced 
by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
AANR.  The  stripfilm  features 
the  common  bond  developed 
among  newspaper  food  editors 
and  companies  selling  food  prod¬ 
ucts. 

C.  C.  Philippe,  vicepresident 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  a 
gourmet  in  his  own  right,  will 
welcome  the  editors  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session,  providing  them  with 
some  cookery  secrets  and  recipes 
famous  at  his  hostelry. 

Assisting  Chairman  Sauer¬ 
berg  in  program  arrangements 
are  F.  B.  Fitzgerald,  Ridder- 
Johns,  Inc.,  of  the  New  York 
AANR  Chapter,  and  A.  J. 
Engelhardt,  Branham  Co.,  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter.  Miss 
Agnes  Beck  of  Chicago  will  be 
conference  secretary. 

• 

Armed  Forces  Cite 
Press  Cooperation 

Lbsington,  Ky. 

For  outstanding  cooperation 
with  the  Reserve  Program  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  HercUd-Leader  received  a 
plaque,  pennant  and  citation. 
The  presentation  was  made  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Ralph  W.  Zwicker 
who  said :  “Of  all  the  media 
of  information  available  in  this 
country,  the  press  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  keeping  the 
people  informed.” 
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Police,  Fire 
Press  Parley 
Idea  Spreads 


API  Schedules 
9  Seminars 
For  1958-59 


^  PHILADKI.PIIIA 

I  •  A  I  Executives  of  the  National 

Press  Photogra])hcrs’  Associa- 
tion  met  with  Phila(lel))hia 
newsmen  and  city  officials  last 
r week  to  discuss  plans  for  a 
standard  format  for  a  nation- 
wide  series  of  press  relations 
seminars  to  he  sponsored  by  the 
NPPA. 

Charles  Higgins,  Bulletin  pho- 

Manager  Jamei  s.  Lyon.'  Managing  chairman  of 

1  Manager  Campbell  B.  March  help  the  Po  ice-Fire-Press  Relations 
1  copies  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Committee  of  NPPA,  presided. 

I.  In  its  240  pages  were  26.806  col-  Participants  were;  Joseph  Cos- 
e-year-old  press  ran  off  18.250  copies.  ta.  King  Features  Syndicate, 

-  chairman  of  the  Boa’-d  of 

rp  •  13  ^  NN PA ;  Dave  Erlich,  Lietz  Mfg 

r  OrCl^H  i  rcss  Co.,  a  member  of  the  Public  Re- 

\T*  xJ  lations  Committee  of  NPPA; 

Views  LiOlleCied  Hany  McHose,  Barr  and  Bai- 

Editorial  Anthology,  a  month- 

ly  journal  containing  articles  *  n  ?' 

from  the  foreien  press  is  being  Philadelphia  Baik 

pi  ess,  IS  neing  Hamilton,  Phila- 

ottered  as  the  ear  of  America  ,  ,  n  i,  ur  n- 

by  a  group  of  internationally-  William 

minded  scholars.  Storm  Bulletin  repoi^r;  Reg.- 

r>  iiru*  •  1-  nald  Beauchamp,  Bulletin  Spe- 

Jay  R,  White,  journalism  Events  Director:  Lt.  Robert 
graduate  who  is  completing  re-  Kennedy,  Philadelphia  Fire  De¬ 
search  on  the  economics  of  the  |)artment  photographer;  Ah<‘ 
American  pi'ess  for  a  degree  in  Rosen,  Deputy  City  Representa- 
Economics,  heads  the  White  tive;  Inspector  Harry  Fox, 

I  ublishing  Enterprises,  510  Juvenile  Aid  Division  of  the 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Police  Depail- 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  Edi-  ^ent;  William  Quirk,  Traininjf 
torial  Anthology.  Division,  Philadelphia  Police 

Assisting  him  in  combing  Department,  and  Phil  Bucci, 
foreign  periodicals  for  articles  public  relations  counselor, 
on  “matters  of  international  It  was  decided  to  retain,  with 
consequence”  are;  Uriel  Adar,  such  modifications  as  necessary, 
medical  student  from  Israel;  due  to  local  conditions,  the  for- 
Lindsay  Barker,  formerly  with  mat  used  by  Philadelphia  news- 
a  national  magazine;  Roberta  men  for  the  last  18  months  in 
Hadley,  linguist;  Manuel  Jove,  the  seminars  held  before  the 
a  Spaniard  who  holds  a  mas-  recruit  training  clas.ses  of  the 
ter’s  degree  in  political  science;  Philadelphia  Police  .Acailemy. 
Edw'ard  Josef,  Ph.D.  in  Journal-  These  panels  ave  consisted  of 
ism  in  Egypt;  Christine  Meyer,  a  city  editor,  a  reporter,  a  pho- 
Ph.D.  in  languages;  Mark  Neu-  tographer  and  a  police  official 
wald,  political  science  teacher  discussing  problems  with  the 
w’ho  translates  from  Russian  panel  moderated  by  a  member 
and  Polish;  Halit  Turgot,  Turk-  of  the  city’s  public  relations 
ish  journalist  and  economist  at  staff.  (E  &  P,  Aug.  2,  page  56.) 
the  UN;  George  Van  Geldern,  A  major  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
architect,  proficient  in  German;  Posed  nationwide  program  will 
Ted  Walther,  Bates  College  eco-  ^he  addition  to  the  live  pnnel 
nomics  teacher;  and  Zoe  Wil-  movies  of  newsmen  and  the 
kerson,  research  librarian  and  Pi’oblems  they  face  under  actu8> 
philologist  working  conditions. 


The  American  Press  Institute 
has  announced  a  1958-59  sched¬ 
ule  of  nine  two-week  .seminars 
for  newspaper  executives  and 
.staff  members.  The  Institute  at 
Columbia  University  in  New 
York  City  is  a  newspaper  work¬ 
ing  center  supported  by  United 
States  and  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Each  seminar  brings  together 
27  experienced  newspaper  men 
and  women  who  have  the  same 
jobs,  problems  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  At  the  seminars  the  mem¬ 
bers  develop  all  information  and 
techniques  on  how  they  can  do 
a  better  job  and  thus  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  improvement  of  their 
newspapers.  Nominations  are 
invited  from  all  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  seminais  and  their  dates 
follow ; 

City  Editors,  Oct.  6-17. 

City  Editors,  Dec.  8-18. 

Circulation  Managers,  Jan. 

12-23. 

Advertising  Directors  of 
new'spapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation,  Feb.  2-13. 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  March  16-27. 

Classified  Advertising,  April 
6-17. 

Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives  of  newspajiers 
under  50,000  circulation,  April 
27-May  8. 

Management  and  Costs  for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation,  May  18-29. 

Women’s  Page  Editoi-s,  .lune 
8-19. 

The  first  seminar  for  City 
Editors  is  for  nominees  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  last  en  from 
year  because  of  a  heavy  over-  United  i 
subscription.  Its  membership  is  attended 


complete.  Applications  are  in¬ 
vited  for  the  second  City  Edi¬ 
tors  seminar  in  December.  Nom¬ 
ination  forms  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Journalism  Building,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
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45  Papers  on  List 
For  Suburbia  Today 
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ClIICAGO 

More  than  50,000  pre-publi¬ 
cation  sample  copies  of  Suburbia 
Today,  the  projected  rotograv¬ 
ure  supplement  for  suburban 
newspapers,  were  put  in  the 
mail  to  newspapers,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies  this 
week.  Publication  of  the  new 
magazine  is  scheduled  to  begin 
next  Jan.  1. 

Simultaneously  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  pre-publication 
issue,  Leonard  S.  Davidow,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  new  supplement 
and  Family  Weekly,  released 
the  names  of  45  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  several  dailies,  which 
have  been  accepted  as  part  of 
the  Suburbia  Today  circulation 
coverage  pattern. 

Pilot  List 

‘This  a  pilot  list  of  news¬ 
papers  that  have  passed  the 
publisher’s  screening  commit¬ 
tee,”  said  Mr.  Davidow.  “It  is 
to  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
Suburbia  Today  market  pat¬ 
tern.  The  selectivity  applied  to 
this  list  will  be  appli^  to  the 
balance  of  the  1,000,000  plus 


circulation  guaranteed  in  the 
January,  1959,  issue  of  Sub¬ 
urbia  Today.” 

Mr.  Davidow  said  250  news¬ 
papers,  mostly  weeklies  in  sub¬ 
urban  communities,  have  sub¬ 
mitted  signed  distributing 
contracts  for  the  consideration 
of  Suburbia  Today  manage¬ 
ment.  A  large  number  of  news- 
papei's,  he  said,  have  deferred 
making  a  decision  on  Suburbia 
Today,  pending  appearance  of 
the  sample  issue.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  certain  group 
operations,  he  added. 

In  general  appearance,  the 
sample  issue  of  Suburbia  Today 
is  comparable  to  the  other  syn¬ 
dicated  Sunday  ix)to  supple¬ 
ments.  Paul  Hoffman  and  Marioj 
Low’ndes  are  editors  and  Delmar 
Lipp  is  managing  editor.  In  a 
page  two  foreword,  the  editors 
explain : 

‘‘Suburbia  Today — this  maga¬ 
zine — will  come  to  you  with  your 
local  paper.  You  will  probably 
never  read  a  story  of  ours  date- 
lined  Moscow,  and  we  are  in  no 
position  to  raise  our  eyebrows 
at  the  Supreme  Court  or  help 


with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Pentagon.  Our  concerns  are 
more  immediate.  What  makes  a 
day  rewarding,  in  spite  of  com¬ 
muting  and  the  price  of  eggs? 
How  are  the  teenagers  making 
out  in  vacation  jobs.  And  how 
are  their  grandmas  solving  the 
teacher  shortage?  .  .  .” 

IJst  43  Papers 

Representing  more  than  350,- 
000  cireulation,  herewith  is  a 
partial  list  of  distributing  news¬ 
papers  as  announced  by  Mr. 
Davidow: 

New  York  City  area — IPesf- 
port  Town  Crier,  Maplewood 
and  South  Orange  News-Rec¬ 
ord. 

Chicago  (Ill.)  area — Wheaton 
Journal  (D),  Park  Ridge  Her¬ 
ald,  Skokie  Life,  Downers  Grove 
Reporter. 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  area — 
San  Marino  Tribune,  Beverly 
Hills  Citizen  (D),  Altadena  Al- 
tadenan,  Glendale  News-Press 
(D),  Santa  Monica  Outlook, 
Palos  Verdes  News. 

Boston  (Mass.)  area — Brook¬ 
line  Citizen,  Milton  Record, 
Needham  Chronicle,  Dedham 
Transcript,  Newton  Graphic. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  area  — 
Mount  Lebanon  News,  Sewick- 
ley  Herald,  Brentwood  News. 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  area  — 
Shaker  Heights  Sun-Press, 


Chagrin  Falls  Valley  Herald, 
Hudson  Times. 

Washington,  D.  C.  area — Ar¬ 
lington  North  Virginia  Sun 
(D)  Silver  Springs  Suburban 
Record,  Hyattsville  Prince 
Georges  Post. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
area — Edina  and  Momingside 
Courier,  Hopkins  Hennepin  City 
Review. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Annapolis 
Evening  ' Capital  (D),  Towson 
Union  News. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  area  — 
White  fish  Bay  Herald,  Shore- 
wood  Herald,  Elm  Grove  Elm 
Leaves. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  area  — 
Mariemont  Messenger,  Cheviot 
Western  Hills  Press. 

Houston  (Texas)  area — River 
Oaks  Times,  Bellaire  South- 
u'est  Argus,  Bellaire  Texan. 

Dayton  (Ohio)  area — Ketter¬ 
ing,  Oakwood  Times. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  area  — 
Matairie  Jefferson  Parish 
Times. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  area — St. 
Matthews  Voice  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thews. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  area  — 
Homewood  Shades  Valley  Sun. 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  area 
— The  Village  Ye  Town  Crier. 
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Got  a  Glass  Slipper? 


.  .  .  Trying  to  find  a  Cinderella  market  for  your  product? 
.  .  .  Take  a  look  at  Niagara  Falls! 


Families  that  live  in  the  Niagara  Falls 
Retail  Trading  Area  have  the  second  high¬ 
est  income  among  all  upstate  New  York 
big  cities  .  .  .  They  surpass  families  living 
in  neighboring  Buffalo  in  per  capita  Retail, 
Grocery,  Automotive,  Filling  Station, 
Building  Material  and  Drug  Store  sales. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  managed  to 
“salt  away,”  on  an  average,  $2,993.32  in 
savings  accounts. 

.  .  ,  And  .  .  .  they  can  be  reached  by  only 
one  medium  . . .  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 
In  fact,  more  area  families  read  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  (Daily  and  Sunday) 
than  all  other  newspapers  combined! 


THE 


Niagara  Falls  Gazette 


(DAILY  &  SUNDAY) 

TIm  Croup  of  Nowspoporo— 

Rproscntativos:  J.  P.  McKinney  Cr  Son,  Inc.,  Now  York,  Chicago,  Dotroit,  Syracuao  O  San  Franciaco 
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Obituary 


Robert  A.  Bowen,  59,  news¬ 
paperman  and  novelist,  after  a 
long  illness;  Aug.  11.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1954,  after  working  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times 

for  28  years. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Wright  Jr.,  58, 
newspaper  cartoonist  and  for 
22  years  an  artist  with  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  News-Features,  of 
cancer;  Aug.  13.  He  started  his 
career  with  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  from  1924 
to  1926  was  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times. 

*  * 

William  W.  Reynolds,  79, 
an  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  since  1956;  Aug.  9.  He 
joined  the  PD  in  1909,  and  in 
1926  was  named  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  a  position  he  held  for  30 
years. 

*  4:  ♦ 

Oscar  K.  Ruhl,  51,  associate 
editor  of  the  Sporting  News,  of 
cancer;  Aug.  10.  He  was  author 
of  a  column,  “The  Ruhl  Book,” 
and  had  been  with  the  baseball 
paper  since  1943. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Harlow  M.  Church,  45,  vet¬ 
eran  photographer  and  UPI 
picture  editor;  Aug.  13.  He 
joined  Acme  Newspictures  in 
Chicago  in  1936  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  and  picture  editor. 

*  m  * 

T.  Ray.mond  Pierce,  former 
financial  writer  for  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  and  the  Boston 
Financial  News;  Aug.  22.  He 
also  served  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Com¬ 
mercial  from  1908  to  1916. 

*  *  * 

Glenmore  W.  Davis,  78, 
former  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man  and  theatrical  press  agent; 
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Aug.  20.  He  worked  for  the  old 
New  York  Globe  as  reporter, 
editorial  writer  and  then  as 

drama  critic. 

*  *  * 

Ned  Cronin,  48,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Los  Angeles 

(Calif.)  Times,  of  a  liver  ail¬ 
ment;  August.  19.  He  had  been 
sports  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  for  nearly 
20  years.  When  the  News  folded 
in  1954,  he  joined  the  Times  as 
a  columnist. 

♦  ♦  4: 

Victor  Barrette,  70,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Le  Droit, 
Ottawa’s  French-language  daily 
newspaper,  after  a  long  illness; 
Aug.  15.  He  had  been  with  the 
newspaper  since  1921. 

♦  ♦  * 

Peter  Campbell,  76,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  American's  staff  for  61 
years,  after  suffering  from  a 
heart  ailment;  Aug.  20.  He  re¬ 
tired  a  year  ago  as  the  new- 
paper’s  chief  librarian,  a  jiost 
he  held  for  20  years,  after  a 
career  as  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Nellie  Reveu^l,  85,  noted 
newspaperwoman,  radio  com¬ 
mentator  and  publicist;  Aug. 
12.  She  was  one  of  the  first 
women  to  demand  —  and  get 
—  equal  status  with  men  in 
newspaper  reporting.  She  also 
worked  for  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Jounial,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Lee  Aldrich,  66, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  San 
Dimas  (Calif.)  Press,  of  a  heart 
attack;  Aug.  9. 

*  *  « 

W.  Fraser  Robb,  45,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Moncton  (N.  B.) 
Times  and  Transcript,  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  cerebral  hemorrhage; 
Aug.  13. 

4c  4i  4: 

Kenneth  E.  Walker,  67, 

formerly  worked  for  three  Col¬ 
umbus,  Ohio,  dailies — the  Dis¬ 
patch,  the  Citizen  and  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  and  later  for  the 
Delaware  Gazette;  Aug.  10. 


United  Press 
International 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

AROUND  THE  CLOCK 


Exiled  Egyptian 
Publisher  Dies 

Mahmoud  Abul  Fath,  one  of 
the  three  fabulous  Fath  broth¬ 
ers  who  owned  and  edited  Al 
Misri,  the  Egyptian  Gazette  and 
two  French-language  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Egypt,  died  Aug.  15  in 
a  sanatorium  at  Bad  Nauheim, 
Germany.  He  was  65. 

Mr.  Fath,  a  senator  in  King 
Farouk’s  regime,  was  under 
sentence  of  a  revolutionary 
court  to  10  years  imprisonment 
and  confiscation  of  $1,000,000 
w’orth  of  his  property.  He  had 
sought  United  Nations  help  af¬ 
ter  Al  Misri  was  seized  in  1954. 

*  t  * 

Walter  Fox  Allen,  82, 
formerly  assi.stant  news  editor 
and  city  editor  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Neivs  and  retired  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Public  Service  Electric 
and  Gas.  Co.;  Aug.  16. 

*  *  * 

Otis  Harris,  63,  spoi-ts  editor 
of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  39  years,  after  a  long 
illness;  Aug.  14. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  Rebel,  57,  general 
manager  of  the  Star  Printing 
and  Publishing  Corp.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  since  1945,  after  a 
long  illness;  Aug.  14.  The  firm 
publishes  weekly  newspapers. 

♦  *  * 

I.£SLiE  J.  Miller,  58,  editor 
of  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Sun¬ 
day  Telegraph  and  former  chief 
of  the  Telegraph’s  New  York 
staff;  Aug.  14. 

*  *  * 

Leon  Bloomfield,  53,  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack;  Aug.  9. 


Erneist  L.  Prann,  86,  former 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Deep 
River  (Conn.)  New  Era;  Aug. 


Mrs.  Florence  C.  Kel- 
logg,  88,  widow  of  Frederick 
|W.  Kellogg,  founder  of  the  Kel- 
|logg  newspapers  in  California; 
Aug.  17.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
■  William  Armiger  Scripps. 


Mrs.  W.  M.  Pepper  Sr., 
80,  president  of  the  company 
that  publishes  the  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Daily  Sun;  Aug.  18.  Sur¬ 
vivors  include  W.  M.  Pepper  Jr., 
editor,  and  L.  C.  Pepper,  general 
manager,  of  the  Sun. 

j  *  *  * 

Ferdinand  J.  Rehlaender, 
79,  former  business  manager  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  Aug.  23. 

EDITOR  SC  PU 


Chas.L.Fuller, 
New  England 
Publisher,  81 

Brockton,  Mass. 

Charles  L.  Fuller,  81,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Publishing  Co.  and  per¬ 
haps  the  oldest  active  publisher 
in  New  England  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  died  Aug.  22. 

He  and  his  father,  the  late 
Albert  H.  Fuller,  were  the  only 
treasurers  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  through  its  more  than 
70  years. 

He  also  was  treasurer  of  the 
Fuller-Hammond  Cranberry  Co., 
on  Cape  Cod. 

He  had  been  active  more  than 
60  years  as  a  newspaperman, 
joining  the  staff  of  the  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  after  graduation 
from  High  School.  His  father, 
who  with  the  late  S.  Heath  Rich, 
founded  the  paper  in  1880,  put 
him  to  work  in  the  mechanical 
department.  Through  the  years, 
he  had  worked  in  all  capacities 
at  the  paper. 

He  was  founder  of  WBET 
which  brought  radio  to  Brock¬ 
ton  in  1946. 

He  leaves,  in  addition  to  his 
wife,  two  sons,  Albert  W.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Enterprise, 
and  Charles  A.,  publisher  of  the 
Enterprise  and  manager  of 
WBE'T;  a  brother,  Myron  L, 
of  Ft.  Myers,  Fla.,  and  Easton, 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Alice  Lufkin. 
*  *  * 

Ben  Epstein,  51,  baseball 
writer  for  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  chairman  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Baseball  Writers 
of  America,  of  a  heart  attack; 
Aug.  25.  Mr.  Epstein  joined  the 
Mirror  in  1943  from  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  where  he 
was  sports  editor.  He  had  cov¬ 
ered  the  New  York  Yankees 
since  1944. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  Christian  Givens, 
65,  former  newspaper  executive 
in  Kentucky,  Georgia  and  New 
Jersey,  after  a  long  illness;  Aug. 
23.  He  was  former  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  had  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Hender¬ 
son  (Ky.)  Daily  Gleaner,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Weekly  Journal  at 
Dixon,  Ky.,  and  city  editor  of 
the  Madisonville  (Ky.)  Daily 
Hustler.  He  also  held  posts  with 
the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  Newt; 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Momxnt 
Journal;  Morristown  (N.  J-) 
Morning  Jerseyman  and  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Free  Press.  He  had 
been  ill  since  1956  when  he  left 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
after  12  years  as  a  copyreader. 
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Dual  Role  Bothers 
Editor;  Mayor,  Too 


By  Arch  MacKenzie 

Canadian  Press  StafT  Writer 

Ted  Horton  is  the  crusading 
editor  of  one  of  Canada’s  most 
northerly  newspapers,  the  week¬ 
ly  News  of  the  North. 

He  also  is  mayor  of  Yellow¬ 
knife,  N.W.T.,  the  only  mayor 
in  a  regpon  comprising  about 
one-third  of  Canada’s  land  area. 

Editor  Horton  worries  some¬ 
times  about  reconciling  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  impartial  editorial 
criticism  with  his  duties  as 
mayor  of  the  gold-mining  town 
of  3,500  which  sprang  up  21 
years  ago  on  Great  Slave  Lake 
600  miles  north  of  Edmonton. 

.4t  Press  Table 

His  dilemma  of  sorts  became 
apparent  here  during  his  visit 
to  the  reg^ular  meeting  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  Council. 
He  sat  at  the  press  table  but 
from  time  to  time  was  asked 
by  council  members  to  elaborate 
on  some  aspect  of  northern  af¬ 
fairs  —  in  his  capacity  as 
mayor. 

On  Yellowknife’s  civic  nomi¬ 


nation  day  earlier  this  year,  a 
delegation  called  on  the  50-year- 
old  editor  and  suggested  he  “put 
up  or  shut  up.”  They  reminded 
him  of  various  civic  matters 
that  had  drawn  sharp  editorial 
criticism.  Mr.  Horton,  on  re¬ 
flection,  ran  for  mayor,  won  and 
has  served  six  months  of  his 
two-year  term. 

“The  dual  role  has  bothered 
me  sometimes,”  he  acknowledged 
in  an  interview.  “I  know  that 
on  some  council  matters  in  the 
last  six  months  I’d  have  raised 
hell  in  the  papers.” 

He  writes  a  weekly  column 
for  his  paper,  entitl^  “From 
the  Mayor’s  Chair.”  But  this, 
he  confesses  with  a  grin,  tends 
to  be  weighted  by  the  mayor’s 
views. 

Took  Over  Paper 

Mr.  Horton,  a  short,  stocky 
man  with  a  head  of  thick,  brist¬ 
ly  black  hair  shot  through  with 
grey,  arrived  in  Yellowknife  in 
1949  from  Edmonton  where  he 


had  been  legislature  reporter 
for  the  now-defunct  Bulletin. 

He  had  borrowed  $500  and 
with  his  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  had  flown  north  on  the 
strength  of  an  attractive  offer 
to  edit  the  News  of  the  North 
for  its  owner.  Mr.  Horton  did 
not  And  conditions  to  his  liking 
but  dug  in.  He  later  formed  a 
company  and  bought  the  paper. 
Starting  with  an  old  circulation 
list  he  discovered,  he  built  the 
weekly’s  circulation  to  1,600. 

He  was  on  his  own  from  the 
start,  operating  on  the  principle 
that  a  newspaper  has  to  be 
critically  independent  to  live. 

“It’s  dead  any  other  way,” 
he  said  emphatically,  claiming 
that  a  campaign  to  get  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Airlines  fares  re¬ 
duced  has  been  one  of  his  main 
projects.  He  says  he  got  two 
reductions. 

Municipally,  he’s  practiced 
what  he  used  to  preach  in  his 
editorials  by  going  in  for  deficit 
financing  with  a  program  of 
civic  improvements.  As  editor, 
he  still  feels  free  to  take  pot 
shots  at  business,  civil  servants 
and  the  federal  and  territorial 
governments. 

“Liule  Risque” 

Earthy  jokes  sprinkled  liber¬ 
ally  through  his  paper  are  a 
feature  known  throughout  his 
vast  circulation  area,  ranging 


from  the  Mackenzie  river  delta 
in  the  Arctic  to  settlements  near 
the  Alberta  border. 

Their  tone  may  be  a  “little 
risque,”  he  confesses,  as  he  re¬ 
called  with  relish  the  time  a 
councillor  complained  about 
three  of  them. 

The  council  delivered  a  repri¬ 
mand  —  although  Editor  Hor¬ 
ton  stresses  it  was  not  unani¬ 
mous. 

“But  the  unkindest  cut  was 
that  when  the  three  jokes  were 
told  to  the  Council,  not  a  darned 
member  laughed.  That  hurt.” 

In  the  past,  after  such  a  pro¬ 
test,  he  has  been  known  to  run 
the  next  week’s  joke  column 
empty  except  for  a  large  “cen¬ 
sored.”  But,  gradually,  the  jokes 
content  of  the  News  of  the 
North  returns. 

Mr.  Horton  has  pangs  of 
nostalgia  at  times  about  south¬ 
ern  Canada.  He  is  a  native  of 
Vegreville,  Alta.,  where  he 
learned  the  printing  trade  in 
his  father’s  shop.  He  sometimes 
misses  trees  and  grass  —  Yel¬ 
lowknife  is  north  of  the  tree 
line. 

But  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
booster  of  Yellowknife  —  right 
down  to  the  golf  course  with  its 
sand  greens  where  golfers  have 
been  known  to  carry  shotguns 
in  an  effort  to  stop  ravens  from 
hawking  the  balls. 


NOW-- 

One  of  the  most  controversial  military  men  of  our  time  .  .  . 

Lieut.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin 

speaks  his  mind  on 

WAR  AND  PEACE  IN  THE  SPACE  AGE 

General  Gavin  writes  BLUNTLY,  FRANKLY,  (XEARLY  on  .  .  . 

•  The  "Missile  Lag"— "We  are  in  for  a  hard  pull  .  .  .  We  are  in  mortal  danger." 

•  Arms  Race  With  Russia — "The  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  technically  and  militarily." 

•  All-Out  War  Concept — In  failing  to  provide  for  limited  wars  "we  invite  general  wars." 

•  Pentagon  Hierarchy — Fraught  with  "deception  and  duplicity"  ...  "a  game  of  labor  bosses  vs. 
business  tycoons." 

•  Korean  War — "A  bitter  experience"  ...  in  which  we  were  "nibbled  to  death." 

A  12-parf  Scries  tor  Release  Starting  October  15 
fbone.  Wire  or  Writo  at  Oneo  for  Katas  and  Availability 
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C.IRCUL.4TION 


Big  Sunday  Papers 
A  Popular  ‘Buy’ 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(First  of  Two  Articles) 

Metropolitan  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  may  be  big  and  bulky, 
but  they  serve  the  needs  of 
readers  paying  20  to  25  cents 
per  copy  and  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  impact  for  advertisers,  say 
circulation  managers  polled  by 
E&P. 

At  the  recent  convention  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  metro¬ 
politan  circulators  discussed  the 
future  of  the  Sunday  paper. 
Some  executives  felt  that  Sun¬ 
day  papers  were  getting  too 
bulky,  from  the  standpoint  of 
multi-sections,  roto  supplements 
and  color  comics,  making  the 
Sunday  “package”  a  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  delivery 
costs,  mailroom  handling  and 
home  delivery  by  carrier  boys. 

‘Big  Buy’  Expected 

However,  in  a  cross-section 
survey  made  by  E&P,  circu¬ 
lators,  generally,  feel  that  a 
“big  buy”  is  expected  on  the 
part  of  Sunday  subscriber  at  to¬ 
day’s  prices,  and  that  adver¬ 
tisers  view  the  Sunday  paper  as 
an  ideal  sales  producing  medi¬ 
um.  A  few  CMs,  however,  feel 
that  something  may  have  to  be 
done  to  streamline  the  Sunday 
paper,  yet  keeping  its  “big  buy” 
appeal  through  a  more  concise, 
but  magazine  style  of  editing. 

One  circulator,  who  preferred 
not  to  have  his  name  mentioned, 
told  E&P  the  public  wants  as 
much  as  it  can  get  for  its 
money.  “The  size  of  the  Sunday 
package  is  a  great  factor  in 
selling  it,”  he  said.  “I  speak 
from  personal  experience  on 


this  point — and  after  all,  sales 
are  the  primary  concei’n  of  cir¬ 
culation  people. 

“It  is  true  the  size  of  Sunday 
papers  often  creates  serious 
problems  in  handling  and  de¬ 
livery,  but  if  w’e  must  have  prob¬ 
lems  these  are  the  kind  I  think 
most  newspapers  w^ould  prefer.” 

Sees  Need  for  Ease 

Louis  L.  Spear,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  voiced  an  opinion  that 
there  is  a  “tremendous  resist¬ 
ance”  to  the  reading  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  size  newspaper  running  to 
three  to  four  pounds  of  black- 
and-w’hite  content. 

“The  modem  tendency  is  for 
speed  and  ease,”  said  Mr.  Spear. 
“We  want  everything  faster, 
shorter,  easier.  Perhaps  televis¬ 
ion  has  had  a  great  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect  not  only  on  living  but 
reading  habits  as  well.  The 
news,  the  drama,  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  world  are  presented 
in  the  comfort  and  privacy  of 
one’s  home;  and  as  the  news  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  world  are 
brought  into  the  home,  they  set 
a  pattern  of  what  is  and  is  not 
important. 

“This  perhaps  has  made  the 
average  person  feel  that  most 
of  the  news  contained  in  the 
big  Sunday  papers  is  relatively 
unimportant.  Perhaps  also  the 
increasing  use  of  the  automo¬ 
bile,  the  ti'emendous  increase  in 
vacation  travel,  the  move  to  the 
suburbs,  the  habit  of  working 
in  the  garden  and  around  the 
house  on  Sundays — all  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  what  I  feel  is  a 
very  definite  ti'end  against  the 
reading  time  necessary  to  con¬ 
sume  the  tremendous  content  of 
the  large  Sunday  newspapers. 

Needs  Repackaging 

“In  my  personal  opinion,  the 
future  holds  greater  possibili¬ 
ties  for  a  newspaper  that  pre¬ 
sents  light  and  entertaining 
reading  ...  a  combination  of 
five  or  six  specially  designed, 
specially  packaged,  magazine¬ 
appearing  sections.  I  believe  this 
type  of  a  newspaper  will  not 
only  create  greater  reader  in¬ 
terest  but  will  be  a  tremendous 
stimulant  for  increasing  Sun¬ 
day  sales. 

“I  believe  that  there  is  edi¬ 
torial  content  available  which 
can  be  repackaged  in  magazine 


form  .  .  .  which  will  make  our 
future  Sunday  papers  more  like 
a  series  of  a  half-dozen  bright, 
interesting  magazines,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  different  members  of  the 
household  and  covering  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  modern 
life — all  within  the  framework 
of  a  substantial  but  not  over 
large  black-and-white  or  ROP 
color  main  section.” 

Proper  Delivery 

Elmer  H.  Schroeder,  Milivau- 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  should  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  to  deliver  the 
Sunday  paper  no  matter  how 
bulky,  and  should  insist  on  the 
necessaiy  amount  of  money  be 
expended  in  order  to  make  prop¬ 
er  delivery.  “The  circulation  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Joumal  be¬ 
lieves  that  our  management  is 
giving  us  the  best  possible  pa¬ 
per  that  could  be  printed,”  as- 
sei'ted  Mr.  Schroeder  on  the  side 
of  “the  bigger  the  better”  school 
of  Sunday  paper  editing. 

Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Joumal  and  Constitution,  says 
that  while  carrier  boys  may  not 
like  the  big  Sunday  package 
from  the  standpoint  of  delivery, 
and  others  who  handle  the  Sun¬ 
day  sections  may  ginimble,  still 
the  subscriber  favors  a  big  pa¬ 
per. 

Can  Be  Happy 

“If  we  sell  him  on  Sunday  a 
paper  that  costs  three,  four,  or 
five  times  as  much  as  the  daily 
paper,  then  the  subscriber  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  something  for  his 
money;  that  is,  if  newspapers 
are  consistent  and  uniform  in 
the  kind  of  news  and  features 
they  put  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  paper  week  after  week,” 
said  Mr.  Daniel.  “If  he  can  know 
what  to  expect  to  find  in  Sec¬ 
tion  “A”,  or  Section  “B”,  or 


streamline  the  Sunday  paper 
and  yet  keep  its  appeal  as  a 
big  buy,  I  think  the  news  de¬ 
partments  face  a  terrific  job  of 
editing  —  making  the  article 
long  enough  to  present  the  com¬ 
plete  story,  but  squeeze  out  all 
the  excess  reading  matter  pos¬ 
sible.  It’s  a  matter  of  editing. 

“Much  is  said  about  color,  and 
I  think  it  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  Sunday  paper.  People 
like  pictures,  too,  and  a  good 
picture  editor  is  essential  to  the 
big  Sunday  newspaper.  As  we 
all  know,  a  good  picture  with 
good  cut  lines  can  many  times 
tell  a  story  more  graphically 
and  interestingly  than  if  the 
same  space  were  devoted  to  the 
written  word.” 

Divided  Opinion 

Another  advocate  of  the  big 
buy  on  Sunday  is  Ray  F.  Marx, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Timet, 
who  said  a  recent  review  by  the 
Sunday  Times  resulted  in  di¬ 
vided  opinion  concerning  the 
bulk  of  the  newspaper  among 
departmental  personnel,  but 
very  few  complaints  from  read¬ 
ers.  He  reported; 

“Dealers  criticize  the  bulky 
Sunday  paper  because  of  the 
work  entailed  in  stuffing  the 
parts  and  delivering  a  heavy  pa¬ 
per.  Still,  our  Sunday  package 
has  general  acceptance  in  the 
circulation  area.  Perhaps  news¬ 
papers  that  receive  repetitive 
dealer  complaints  tend  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  paper  in  the  terms  of 
the  dealer. 

Some  Want  Tighter  Paper 

“A  few  in  our  circulation  de¬ 
partment  thought  the  news 
should  be  further  condensed  and 
ad  rates  hiked  to  eliminate  some 
advertising,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  pages.  Two  men 
were  pleased  with  the  size  and 
the  amount  of  reading  content; 


Section  “C”,  etc.  Sunday  after  one  of  the  two  suggested  the 


Sunday  so  that  he  doesn’t  have 
to  wade  through  volumes  of 
pages  hunting  what  he’s  inter¬ 
ested  in,  then  he  can  be  happy 
with  a  big  paper. 

“Another  advantage,  I  think, 
is  that  in  a  big  paper  you  have 
more  of  a  variety  to  offer  the 
reader.  Some  people  like  to  read 
certain  features;  other  readers 
prefer  others.  But  somewhere  in 
that  big  package  is  going  to  be 
found  something  that  appeals  to 
everybody.  As  big  as  these  pa¬ 
pers  are,  I  think  there  are  very 
few  people  who  try  to  read  all 


of  it.  They  will  find  those  things  ceives  a  bargain  in  the  20  cent 
they  are  interested  in  and  read  Sunday  Times.  In  areas  76  miles 
them.  Then  if  they  have  time  beyond  Los  Angeles  the  price  is 
they  will  possibly  browse  25  cents.  The  price  was  raised 
through  more  of  the  paper.  more  than  a  year  ago.  Ciren- 

Job  of  Editing 

*  declined.” 

“As  to  what  can  be  done  to  Similarly,  Rayrmond  E.  Houk, 
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addition  of  a  local  roto  section. 

“The  newspaper,  any  news¬ 
paper,  is  slanted  to  interest 
every  member  of  the  family. 
Sections  devoted  to  various  sub¬ 
jects  is  desirable  to  achieve  this 
end.  The  Times,  Sunday  and 
everyday,  tends  to  carry  com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  sections 
written  for  family  acceptance. 
The  appeal  of  the  Sunday  TiraM 
is  its  completeness.  Perhaps  in 
other  cities  editors  are  not 
aware  of  news  balance  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

“As  for  price,  the  reader  re- 
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Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News,  feels  the  Sunday  paper 
has  to  be  big  if  it  is  going  to  be 
complete  and  worth  the  20  or 
25  cents  which  is  the  price  of 
n-  '  most  Sunday  newspapers  to-  | 
ill  •  day.  He  pointed  out: 

“It  just  seems  to  me  that  by 
the  time  you  include  a  complete 
main  news  section,  a  complete 
sports  section,  society  news  and 
women’s  pages,  a  large  classified 
section,  comics,  your  own  Sun-  ; 
day  magazine  and  This  Week 
magazine,  you  are  bound  to  have 
a  big  Sunday  package.  This  does 
not  include  some  of  the  fea-  . 
tores  such  as  gardening,  edi¬ 
torial  comment,  travel,  etc. 
which  people  look  for  in  their 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Carriers’  Problem 
“Frankly,  I  have  no  ideas  as  . 
to  what  can  be  done  to  stream-  j 
line  the  Sunday  paper.  There  | 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Sunday 
paper  costs  you  more  to  de-  i 
liver  and  to  handle  in  the  mail 
room  and  I  daresay  in  some 
cities,  it  is  a  real  problem  for 
the  carrier  boys.  We  have  licked 
the  problem  here  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  renting  carts  to  our  car¬ 
riers  which  enable  them  to  han¬ 
dle  our  large  Sunday  paper 
without  too  much  trouble.” 

Sol  Katz,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  agrees  it  is  a  moot 
question  whether  or  not  Sunday 
papers  are  getting  too  large. 

“From  a  distribution  angle  they 
have  been  too  bulky  for  a  long 
time,”  he  said.  “From  a  reve¬ 
nue  standpoint  they  are  not 
large  enough.  I  can’t  see  how 
we  can  afford  to  kill  the  goose 
that  is  laying  the  golden  egg.  I 
feel  it  is  up  to  the  circulation 
department  to  sell  and  deliver 
any  size  newspaper  that  is  given 
to  us.  The  only  suggestion  I 
have  to  make  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers,  generally,  are  going  to 
have  to  condense  lengthy  news 
stories  and  write  with  more 
simplicity  and  brevity.” 

• 

Review  on  Congress 
Aids  Correspondents 

Washington 
“Congress — 1958”,  a  36-page 
review  of  Congressional  activity 
reis  year,  indexed  and  including 
Key  Votes  for  every  Member, 
was  distributed  by  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly  Aug.  25  within 
30  hours  of  adjournment. 

A  CQ  staff  member,  William 
A.  Korns,  spent  weeks  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  review,  which 
wt  only  served  as  a  basis  of 
Washington  correspondents’  and 
editorial  writers’  post-mortems 
bn  Congress,  but  is  a  ready 
reference  to  specific  action 
during  the  year.  It  will  be  in- 
rerporated  in  the  1958  CQ 
Almanac. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  Augu«t  30,  1958 


READY  FOR  OUR  MARKET 

Our  new  No.  4  machine,  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  began  operation  in  July.  This  marked 
completion  of  the  major  expansion  programme 
which  we  began  in  May  1955. 

At  that  time  we  had  two  newsprint  machines 
with  a  rated  capacity  of  1 56,000  tons  a  year.  Our 
present  four  machines  have  a  potential  of  at  least 
360,000  tons  a  year. 

We  have  thus  increased  our  newsprint  capacity 
by  more  than  130  percent.  We  have  also  modern¬ 
ized  our  mill  throughout  and  have  developed  our 
power  and  wood  resources  to  keep  pace.  We  are 
ready  in  every  way  to  meet  the  long-term  upward 
trend  of  newsprint  demand  in  which  we  believe 
our  great  midwest  market  will  lead  the  way. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
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PROMOTION 


Advance  Planning 
Helps  Plant  Tours 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

An  effective  way  of  conduct¬ 
ing  plant  tours  so  that  visitors, 
both  students  and  adults,  get 
the  maximum  educational  bene¬ 
fit  has  been  worked  out  by  Ger¬ 
ald  B.  Burtnett,  community 
service  director,  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  Advertiser. 

“Engagements,”  he  explains, 
“are  made  in  advance.  Booklets 
explaining  the  functioning  of 
the  Advertiser  are  sent  to  the 
ichools  in  advance  with  a  re¬ 
quest  that  they  be  studied  and 
questions  prepared  to  be  asked 
at  the  plant  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 

“Tours  last  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  hours,  depending  on 
the  interest.  A  trained  uni¬ 
formed  hostess  is  in  charge. 
Preliminary  questions  are  asked 
as  the  tour  starts.  Stops  for 
further  questions  are  made  in 
the  morgue  and  at  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  a  500-year-old  spruce 
tree,  obtained  from  our  news¬ 
print  suppliers.” 

During  the  tour,  newspaper 
personalities  are  pointed  out 
or  introduced.  A  twist  here  is 
that  when  the  tour  goes  through 
our  radio  station,  KGU,  the  an¬ 
nouncer  who  explains  its  func¬ 
tioning  also  introduces  the 
group  on  the  air. 

After  the  tour,  the  teacher 
gets  an  envelope  containing  ma¬ 
terials  for  closer  study  in  class 
— a  sheet  showing  proofreaders’ 
marks,  a  mat,  original  copy, 
teletype  tape,  wire  and  other 
news  photos,  and  wire  service 
copy. 

“We  do  the  same  for  adult 
groups,”  Mr.  Burtnett  says. 
“They  are  just  as  amazed  as 
the  students  at  the  intricacy  of 


Insist  on  1 
genuine 

LINOTYPE  supplies  &  parts 

^the  only  parts  made  from 
the  same  exacting  blue¬ 
prints  as  your  Linotype! 
^the  only  parts  backed  by 
complete  Linotype  service, 
product  research  and  im¬ 
provement! 


newspaper  production.  The  gen¬ 
eral  reaction  is.  How  do  you 
turn  out  all  that  in  a  paper  for 
10c?” 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS 

Inquiry  discloses  that  news¬ 
paper  use  of  window  or  lobby 
display  space  is,  on  the  whole, 
disappointing.  This  is  too  bad. 
Just  a  little  imagination,  and 
very  little  cost,  can  put  such 
space  to  effective  work. 

At  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Neivs,  for  instance, 
PR  Director  Howdy  Wilcox 
many  months  ago  made  a  most 
effective  tie-in  with  space  travel 
and  classified  ads.  His  display 
showed  a  space  ship  in  orbit 
around  the  world,  pointing  up 
the  selling  line  that  classified  ad 
results  in  the  Star  and  News 
are  “out  of  this  world.” 

Cun-ently,  the  New  York 
Times  in  its  Times  Tower  dis¬ 
play  windows  on  Times  Squai’e 
is  using  photographs  from  its 
trade  paper  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  idea  that  “New  York 
is  a  summer  festival.”  This  is 
a  community  campaign.  As  it 
happens,  the  Times’  trade  paper 
campaign  uses  photos  taken 
around  New  York  to  promote 
the  idea  that  “New  York  is  the 
New  York  Times.”  They  fit 
neatly  into  community  cam¬ 
paign. 

Many  newspapei's  use  their 
window  display  space  to  mer¬ 
chandise  advertising.  They 
show  products,  largely  those  in 
the  grocery  and  drug  fields,  that 
are  being  advertised  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  This  helps  fatten  the  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance  report 
that  goes  to  the  distributor,  the 
agency,  the  manufacturer. 

Some  make  use  of  the  space 
to  promote  new  or  standard 
editorial  features,  or  community 
service  activities  sponsored  by 
the  paper.  A  few  still  draw 
viewers  by  posting  news  photos 
or  news  bulletins. 

Many  of  the  newer  buildings 
provide  no  window  display 
space,  but  there  is  always  lobby 
space  available.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  deserves  some  study  leading 
toward  more  effective  use  of  the 
space. 


IN  THE  BAG 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  employs  a  cartoon  char¬ 


acter,  “Pirate  Pete,”  as  a  front¬ 
page  device  to  keep  readers 
quickly  informed  of  the  doings 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  who 
are  right  up  there  fighting  for 
second  place  in  the  National 
League.  A  one-minute  film 
featuring  “Pirate  Pete”  is  being 
shown  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
scores  with  a  trade  paper  ad 
headlined  “We’d  like  to  find 
another  way  to  measure  a  news¬ 
paper.”  Shows  paper  big,  big¬ 
ger  than  people,  being  measured 
by  a  couple  of  surveyors  and  a 
gal  with  a  tape  measure.  Copy 
tells  how  the  Times  is  first  in 
many  categories  “in  the  nation’s 
No.  2  market.” 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
out  with  “Retailing  Mid-Point 
1958,”  a  round-up  of  reader  and 
economic  data  designed  to  help 
retail  advertisers.  This  is  a 
highly  valuable  study,  credit  for 
which  goes  to  William  J.  White, 
newly  named  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  advertising  at 
the  Inquirer. 

NBA  Service  draws  attention 
with  trade  paper  ad  headlined 
“I  like  NEA  because  it  isn’t . . .” 
Quote  is  from  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Negative  approach  turns 
out  highly  positive. 

• 

Special  Supplement 
For  Horse  Racing 

A  newspaper  supplement  de¬ 
voted  to  horse  racing  makes  its 
appearance  over  the  Labor  Day 
weekend  nationally  in  the 
Morning  Telegraph  and  Daily 
Racing  Form.  The  16-page  color 
section  will  also  appear  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Aug. 
31. 

Sponsored  by  the  Universal 
Products  Company,  Inc.  and  its 
subsidiary,  American  Totalisa- 
tor  Company,  the  supplement 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
“American  Tote,”  which  in¬ 
vented,  engineered  and  now 
operates  the  pari-mutuel  ma¬ 
chines  at  major  racetracks.  The 
supplement  was  organized  by 
Tex  McCrary  Inc.  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  to  Universal 
Products.  Marx  Kaufman  Ad¬ 
vertising  Inc.  of  Baltimore, 
Universal’s  agency  handled  the 
advertising  copy. 

• 

Oine  Hearing  Sept.  18 

Chicago 

Referee  Lawrence  J.  Miller 
has  deferred  until  Sept.  18  the 
bankruptcy  adjudication  hearing 
of  Cline  Electric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  operating  under  re¬ 
ceivership.  At  a  hearing  here 
Aug.  18,  Judge  Miller  told  cred¬ 
itors  of  the  Cline  Company  that 
he  would  grant  the  receiver 
another  30  days  to  complete  re¬ 
organization  efforts. 

EDITOR  at  PU 


Talk  About 
Lebanon?They 
Read  Papers 

Philadelphia 

The  volume  of  conversation 
stimulated  by  the  crisis  in 
Lebanon  was  greater  than  that 
generated  by  any  other  headline 
news  event  of  the  past  two 
years. 

According  to  a  special  nation¬ 
wide  survey  that  was  conducted 
by  Sindlinger  &  Company,  busi¬ 
ness  analysts,  of  Ridley  Park, 
Pa.,  90.3-million  Americans  of 
the  age  12  years  and  over  par¬ 
ticipated  in  discussing  the  Leb¬ 
anon  crisis  during  the  average 
day  of  the  14-day  period  ended 
Aug.  1. 

Sindlinger  &  Company  media 
exposure  measurements  show 
that  during  the  average  day  of 
the  same  period,  87%  of  the 
people  read  a  newspaper;  70% 
watched  television;  58%  listened 
to  radio;  and  44%  read  maga¬ 
zines. 

When  queried  as  to  the 
medium  of  communication  relied 
on  most  for  day-by-day  infor¬ 
mation,  38.3%  of  the  90.3- 
million  who  discussed  the  Leb¬ 
anon  crisis  during  the  average 
day  credited  newspapers  as  their 
most  relied  on  day-by-day  in¬ 
formation  source;  22.3%  men¬ 
tioned  radio;  33.2%  mentioned 
television. 

• 

Good  Government 
Symposium  Is  Open 

Iowa  City,  la. 

United  Press  International 
and  the  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  will  co¬ 
sponsor  a  Good  Government 
symposium  open  to  all  news 
media  Sept.  27. 

Democratic  Gov.  Herschel  C. 
Loveless  and  the  Republican 
Gubernatorial  candidate,  Will¬ 
iam  G.  Murray,  will  address  the 
session  and  take  part  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  period.  Leslie 
G.  Moeller,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  will  be 
moderator. 

• 

Later  Deadline 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Deakf 
has  set  a  later  deadline  for  the 
first  edition  of  its  Sunday  paper 
to  provide  more  complete  sports 
results  and  later  news.  During 
the  football  season,  the  Plain 
Dealer  will  be  able  to  offer  com¬ 
plete  scores  on  many  games, 
according  to  Everest  P.  Derth- 
ick,  managing  editor. 
BLISHER  for  August  30,  195« 


View  with  alarm 

#3 


Last  year,  7,5(K)  pedestrians  were  killed  and 
more  than  220,000  injured  on  the  nation’s  streets 
and  highways. 

What  was  your  community’s  share  of  this  toll? 
More  to  the  point,  what  will  your  1958  share  be? 


The  Travelers  Insurance  (’ompanies 
Hartford,  (^>nnecticut 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  1958 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Except  where  other  figures  are  spe¬ 
cifically  shown,  the  followintr  footnotes 
apply  to  Media  Records,  July.  195S 
Linages : 

•Includes  34.709  lines  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. 

••Includes  3(.179  lines  FAMILY 
WEKKLY. 

tincludes  43,723  lines  THIS  WEEK, 
jlncludes  47,153  lines  PARADE. 
^Includes  69.4('5  lines  WEEKEND 
MAGAZINE. 


1958 

1957 

AKRON 

,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e 

2.078,928 

2.054.083 

§ Beacon  JournaUS 

732,249 

782.430 

Grand  Total  ... 

2,811.177 

2.836.513 

ALBAM 

f,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker- 

Ne\vs-e  . 

1,024.007 

1.097.413 

Times  Union-m  . . 

1.000,184 

957.696 

♦Times  L’nion-S  . 

491,693 

443,849 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2.515,b84 

2.498,958 

NOTE  :Times-Union-S  1957 

-443.849 

includes  6.240  lines 

of  part-run  adver- 

ti.'sing. 

ALBUyUERQUE,  N.  M. 

journal-m  . 

1.196.975 

1.1,50.529 

SJournal-S  . 

341.758 

327,585 

Tribune-e  . 

1,220,538 

1.154.215 

Grand  Total  ... 

2.759.271 

2.632,329 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e  . 

770.48:4 

841,029 

Herald-m  . 

551,546 

.577.744 

♦*Htrald-S  . 

176.819 

184.082 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

1,498,848 

1.602,816 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Const  it  ution-m 

1.2K6.47<I 

1.284.920 

Journal-e  . 

1.8(3.147 

1.842.779 

Journal  6: 

Constitution-.S  .  . 

749,214 

709,352 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

3.829.861 

3,836.1.51 

ATLANTIC 

(ITY,  .\. 

J. 

Press-m  . 

845.667 

818.399 

•♦  Press-.*;  . 

158.424 

14.5,,504 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

1.004.091 

963.903 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•.Ameiican-.S  . 

442, .3(  3 

523,007 

Ne\vs-Po.'*t-e  . 

1 , 145,547 

1.222.018 

Sun-m  . 

1.049.227 

1.222.912 

Sun-e  . 

1.664.984 

1,805.381 

iSun-S  . 

988,809 

1,053,775 

Grand  Total  . . . 

5.290.870 

5.827.093 

BINGHAMTO.N,  N.  3 

Press-e  . 

1.201.303 

1,115.855 

SPress-S  . 

240.196 

247.541 

Sun-m  . 

371,560 

360.062 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

1.8i5,969 

1.723.458 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA 

Post-Herald-m  ... 

903.105 

1.202,920 

News-e  . 

1,572,156 

1,713.382 

tNews-S  . 

6.54. .569 

612.186 

(Jrand  Total  .  .  . 

3.129,839 

3,558.488 

NOTE:  News-e 

1958  -1.572. 

1.56:  29.- 

2.34:  1957—1.713.382  includes  23.043 

lines  oi  j>art-run  i 

BdvertisinK. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offe  rs  Opportunities 

investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S 
companies  that  are  operating 
tnd  have  S500.000.000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  kssD  in  touch  with  markotlnq 
•dvcrtising.  oublishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  raad 


msPAPEHHm 


PmbliBkmd  fortnightly 

Annna]  Subscription  to  U.  S.  tP 
1l  HomMtoR  St.,  Sydney,  AnttraHo 
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JL'LY  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurements) 


1958 

1957 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1957 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

July 

197,970,119 

204,044,997 

97.0 

98.6 

June 

226,238,848 

240,630,838 

94.0 

97.8 

Year  to  date 

1,506,342,911 

1,622,759,117 

92.8 

96.4 

Display 

July 

146,515,532 

147,554,967 

99.3 

101.3 

June 

171,263,260 

179,436,368 

95.4 

99.2 

Year  to  date 

1,140,680,569 

1,210,171,227 

94.3 

97.9 

('lassified 

July 

51,454,587 

56,490,030 

91.1 

91.4 

June 

54,975,588 

61,194,470 

89.8 

92.0 

Year  to  date 

365,662,342 

412,587,890 

88.6 

92.0 

Retail 

July 

105,955,316 

104,614,371 

101.3 

103.2 

June 

121,860,393 

125,310,732 

97.2 

97.2 

Year  to  date 

818,669,286 

850,946,113 

96.2 

99.3 

Department  Store 

July 

36,477,196 

36,060,328 

101.2 

101.7 

June 

43,620,172 

45,010,956 

96.9 

96.9 

Year  to  date 

296,122,158 

310,403,434 

95.4 

97.5 

General 

July 

25,805,864 

24,217,439 

106.6 

103.5 

June 

33,022,413 

33,432,404 

98.8 

98.7 

Year  to  date 

210,131,674 

222,574,936 

94.4 

97.9 

Automotive 

July 

10,348,869 

14,214,088 

72.8 

79.0 

June 

12,564,036 

16,615,267 

75.6 

76.9 

Year  to  date 

83,679,331 

107,290,668 

78.0 

79.7 

Financial 

July 

4,405,483 

4,509,083 

97.7 

114.5 

June 

3,816,418 

4,077,965 

93.6 

93.6 

Year  t©  date 

28,200,278 

29,359,510 

96.1 

113.4 

1958 

1957 

BOSTON 

.  MASS. 

American-c  . 

573.251 

62I.:!60 

Uecord-ni  . 

597.6211 

686,199 

♦Advertiser-S  .... 

224.472 

271,081 

Glolw-o  . 

1,295.438 

1.231.921 

Globe-m  . 

1.048.260 

1.094,899 

794,272 

bl4,128 

Herald-m  . 

1,028.09:1 

1,023.731 

tHerald-S  . 

718,215 

730.333 

Traveler-e  . 

1,256,310 

1,269,389 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

7.r>;j5,«4o 

7.743,044 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m 

94 1,1:19 

977.59.S 

•Courier  Exprtss-.S 

724, 3C9 

733.109 

Evening  News-e  .  . 

1,94.5.475 

1.9:13,541 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

3.610,92a 

3,644,251 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-I*osl-e 

1,081,245 

959.604 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

794.297 

882,357 

288,547 

Mail-e  . 

786,233 

723,631 

214,228 

SGazette-Mail-S  . . 

315.287 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

1,895,817 

2.138,763 

NOTE;  GAZE'rTE  Sunday  and 

MAIL  Sunday  were  mer^etJ 

as  the 

GAZETTE-MAIL 

Sunday. 

effective 

Mui'fh  2.  1958. 


1958  1957 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Enquirer-m 

...  1,690,367 

1,800,618 

t*En(|uirer-S 

...  1.071,992 

1.013.912 

Post-e  . 

...  728,212 

1,211,096 

Posl  & 

Times-Star-e 

...  621, .303 

Time.-t-Star-e  . 

...  601,929 

1,033.556 

Grand  Total 

...  4,713,803 

5,059,182 

NOTE:  (•) 

Post  &  Times-Star 

(newly  merged 

paper)  sUirtec 

publica- 

tion  July  21,  1958.  Last  date  of  The 

Post  Evening  a 

nd  The  Times-Star  Eve- 

ning  July  19, 

1958.  Complete  record 

for  tach  impel* 

shown. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  I)ealer-m 

..  1.844,778 

1.999.383 

t^Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,297,446 

1,423.757 

News-e  . 

...  787,422 

841.080 

Press-e  . 

...  2,333,042 

2,363.343 

Grand  Total 

...  6.262.6SS 

6.627.363 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Disjiatch-e  . . . 

...  1,789,067 

1.645,806 

Dispatch-.S  . . . 

. . .  8:10,.326 

9.36,814 

Citizen-e  _ 

...  603,139 

657.001 

SCitizen-S 

. . .  270„52S 

274,481 

Ohio  State 

Journal-m 

. . .  600.970 

665,985 

Star-w  . 

60,451 

52.853 

Grand  Total  ...  4,154.481  4.232,940 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


Registor-m  . 

570,568 

618,539 

Tribune-e  . 

788.418 

822,277 

tRegister-S  . 

363.815 

381.381 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1.722.801 

1.822.201 

DETROIT 

,  MK  H. 

Free  Press-m  .... 

1,001,222 

1.213.718 

IFrec  Press-S  . . . 

269.127 

318.696 

News-e  . 

1,816,177 

2.014,115 

tNews-S  . 

799.388 

981.820 

Times-e  . 

882.5.59 

994.703 

•Times-S  . 

272,39f) 

355.991 

Grand  Total  . . . 

5.(30,773 

5,909,016 

DULUTH 

.  MINX. 

Hcrald-e  . 

809,307 

797,924 

News-Tribune-m 

578.284 

.553,666 

News-Tribuni'-S 

342,042 

357,385 

Grand  Total  ... 

1.729,6:13 

1.708,975 

ELMIRA 

,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  .... 

343,774 

342.786 

Star  Gazettc-e  .. 

778,911 

729.770 

•*Tt-legram-S  .... 

192.::86 

187,01)6 

Gr.nnd  Total  . .  . 

1,313.071 

1 .259.562 

EL  PASO 

i.  TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

1.149.:190 

1,090.701 

STimes-S  . 

.349.. 506 

335.290 

Herald-Post-e 

1.230,886 

1.198,467 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2.749,782 

2.624.4.58 

ERIK, 

.  PA. 

News-m  . 

9:12.152 

948,186 

Times-e  . 

1.(67.034 

1.0.59.806 

|Times-News-S  . . . 

■!:!e.3!i5 

.330,698 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

2.3.35.881 

2.:i3S.690 

FOND  DU 

LAC.  WIS. 

Commonwealth 

Rei>orter-e  .... 

376.74'; 

6I9.46'I 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m 

1.018.444 

1.010.792 

journal  Gazette-S 

402.725 

4  38,09(1 

News  Sentinol-e  . 

1,383.407 

1.496.581 

Grand  Total  ... 

2,804.576 

2,945.463 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 


Star-Teleuram-m 

783.1:17 

706.835 

Star-Telegram-e  . . 

1. 611.912 

1.. 576.414 

|Star-Tcl<'gram-S  . 

,500.165 

,515.793 

Press-e  . 

44r.Sfi4 

437.519 

Press-S  . 

143.521 

108,396 

Grand  Total  ... 

3.479.632 

:l, 344,937 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

1.192.313 

Bee-e  . 

1,182.307 

407.799 

. 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1.613.901 

1 .600,314 

GARY 

.  IND. 

1,297.416 

Post-Tribune-e 

!.242.2»0 

Post-Tribune-S  . . . 

231.152 

240,226 

Grand  Total  ...  1,47:!.4.)2  1. 537.642 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Post-Star 

(See  Note)  _  B6.'..R74  634., K 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Mornimr  sold  ii> 
combination  with  Times  Evening. 
Linairp  of  one  od’tiop.  Pr>st-.St:ir  Mom- 
in»r.  only  is  iriven. 


G 

Pr«‘Ss-p 


RAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

.  1.76.5.947  1..R36.S1.1 


HAMMOND.  IND. 

Timos-o  .  1.141.729 

Timrs-S  .  313. -I'T 


1.119.9'S 

339.452 


\ 


) 


News-, 
Ohsorvcr-ni  . . 
fObscrver-S 

Grand  Tot.-il 


CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

937.910 


1,273.739 

387.701 


954,318 
1.232,1  12 
435,863 


News-m 

tNews-S  . 

Times  Herald-e  . 
•Times  Herald-S 


DALLAS,  TEX. 


1,793,620 

515.482 

2,036.6.52 

772.055 


1.720.219 

552.902 

2.012,284 

610,215 


,599,35(1  2,622,293  Grand  Total 


5.I17..SC9  4,895.620 


Tribune-m 
Tribune-.S  ... 
tDaily  News-c 
American-!' 
•.Amr-rican-S 
Sun-Times-m 
SSun-Times-S 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


2.267.6.36 

997.659 

1.432.897 

725.:!52 

2.39,560 

1.142.984 

393,268 


2.269.968 
1.164.7(14 
1.. 51 4. 297 
740.363 
285.9.32 
1.146.039 
356,252 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  1.394,881  1.490,645 

News-e  .  1,625,756  1.7.39.669 

News-S  .  521,795  .598.174 


Grand  Total 


3.542.432  3,828,488 


Grand  Total  ...  7.199,3.56  7.47  7,555 

NOTE:  1958  2.267.636;  452.820: 

997.659;  539.700;  239,560  ;  159.983: 

1957  2.269.968;  568.826;  1.164.704; 

045.606:  285.932  includes  185.881  lines 
or  [lait-nin  ailvrrtisintr. 


DENVER,  COLO, 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  1,425,203  1,412.387 

S*Kocky  Mt. 

News-S  .  317,547  319.767 

Post-e  . 1,946.943  1.888.278 

tPost-S  .  692.248  818, ()|u 


Grand  Total  ...  1.455,18.5  1.4.58.437 

HARRISBURG.  PA.  _ 

Patriot-m  .  1.2.59.109 

SPatriot  New.s-S  .  265.126  284.880 

Grand  Tot:i1  ...  1.. 524. 235  1.512.1'C 

NOTE:  (•)  E-.eninsr  News  rarnw 
the  same  amount  of  ailvcrtisinjr  as  tW 
Mornintt  Patriot. 

H.ARTFOKD,  CONN.  ... 

Courant-m  .  818.378 

5Courant-S  .  461,135  ''I'-O; 

Times-e  .  1.541.771  1.746.W 


Grnnd 


Grand  Total  ...  4..‘iS1.941 

EDITOR 


HAVERHILL.  MASS. 
4.438,472  Journil-e  .  :!35.156 

&i  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  1958 


Tidal  ...  2.821,284  .3.176,779 


195S  19S7 

HONOLULU.  T.  H. 

Adv«rti«er-m  . 

Adverti«er-t>  . 

|Star  Bulletin-e  . .  1,519,462 

Grand  Total  ...  2,364,084 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Oircnicle-n  .  2.356.247  2,295,860 

&icle^S  .  868.838  895,441 

Post-m  .  1,964,604  1,726,519 

.  587,105  612.983 

; .  769,575  748,524 

Grand  Total  ....  6,546..369  6.279.327 

NOTE:  Ohronicle-e  (1958)  2,356,247, 
lOO  915:  (1957)  2.295.860  lines  includes 
lo'issu  lines  of  Part-Run  advertising. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

.  1,643,313  1,712,303 

.  1,419,019  1,554.306 

tstar-S  .  768,532  794.851 

Times-e  .  874.982  916,802 

JTimes-S  .  254.860  269.449 

Grand  Total _  4,960,706  5.277.711 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  675,833  638,495 

iClarion  l<?dger 

&  News-S .  256,590  230,281 

Daily  News-e  ....  584,629  559,902 

State  Times-e  ....  396,765  472,347 

*State  Tim«t— S  . . .  146,665  139,903 

Grand  Totai _  2,060,482  2,040,928 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 
Times-Union-m  ...  1.618,275  1,605,582 

tiimes-Union-S  ..  530,228  545,187 

Grand  Total _  2,148,503  2,150,769 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e.  .  861,357  873,489 

NOTE:  Jersey  Journal-c  (1958)  861,- 
357;  150,242;  (1957)  873,489  lines  in¬ 
cludes  128,826  lines  of  Part-Run  adver¬ 
tising. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

SWr-«  .  1,330,526  1,402,658 

SUr-S  .  726,031  673,115 

Times-m  .  1,463,116  1,526,420 


Grand  Total  ....  3,519,673  3,602.193 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  493,539 

Journal-S  . 

Nev,s-Sentinel-e  ..  1,022,503 
IXews-Sentinel-S  .  319,743 


,  ^  LONG  BEACH,  CALIF, 
■ndeijendent-oi  ...  1,680,440  1,733,610 

(Independent  Prees- 

Telegram-S  _  535,396 

Preas-Telegram-e  1.733,076 

Grand  Tatal _  3,948,912 

NOTE:  Indqrendent-m  (1958)  1,680,- 
OO.  268.542  ;  (1957)  1,733.610,  227,102: 
“‘M-Telegrani-e  (1958)  1,733,076,  208.- 
(1957)  1,832,612  lines  includes 

‘-1,102  linm  Part-Run  advertising. 


Grand  Total 


„  .  LOS  ANGELES.  CAl. 

bxammer-m  .  1,478,219 

Examiner-S  _  793,693 

.  2,949,920 

.  2.028,494 

nerald-Express-e  1.076.662 

Mirror-News-e  ...  1,089,631 


Times-S  2.028.494: 
O’Si)  2.023.817  :  490.630: 

«»»s-e  1,689.631:  (1957) 

.J**_.!nfludes  225,812  lines 
•dtertiaing. 


1958 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Courier  Journal-m  1,254,316 
Courier  Journal-S  709,450 
Times-e  .  1,392,573 


1957 


456,305 

285.136 

805,827 

358,807 


Grand  Total _  1,835,785  1,906,075 

NOTE :  ’Journal  Sunday  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  September  29.  1967. 


Grand  Total  ...  3,356,339  3,261,891 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  529,176 

»*Suii-S  .  123,493 


Grand  Total 
Item-e 


652,669  713,386 


LYNN,  MASS. 

.  578,422 


576,022 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
Commercial 

Appeal-m  .  1,540,499  1,610.62 

'i  Commercial 

Appeal-S  .  632,893 

Prese-Scimitar-e  ..  1,113,486 


619.567 

1,031,084 


Grand  Total  ...  3,286.878  3,261,278 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal  ..  643,155  663,157 

NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Journal 
Evening  are  sold  only  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  Morn¬ 
ing  only  is  shown. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  2,945,758 

IHerald-S  .  1,155,913 

News-e  .  1,288,202 

tNews-S  .  440,856 


3,017,570 

1,122,670 

1,285.362 

482,81:1 


Grand  Total  ...  3,8.!0,729  3.9(;8.415 

NOTE:  Herald-m  1958-  2,945.758: 

54.226  ;  1957—3.017.570:  45,176:  Her- 
ald-S  1958-  1, 155.913;  83.288;  1957— 

1,122,670  includes  97,757  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 


Scntinel-m 
•Sentinel-S 
Journal-e  . 
fJournnl-S 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


71.824  1,131.323 

234.129  251.005 

2.479.513  2.563.727 

1,064.;148  1.2;!9,402 


Grand  Total  ...  4,749.814  5,185,457 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1.212.156  1.282.518 

Star-e  .  1.853.359  1.879.443 

tTiibune-S  .  802,459  819,082 


Grand  Total  ...  3.867,974  3.981.043 

^NOTE:  1958 — 1,853.359  includes  99.- 
251  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


MODESTO,  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  619,394  806,470 

iBee-S  .  188,594 


Grand  Total 


807,988  806.470 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (Set  Note)  721.979  732,850 

NOTE:  Tribune  Evening  and  Eagle 
Morning  are  sold  only  in  combination. 
Lina^  of  one  edition.  Tribune  Evening 
only  is  shown. 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 


UTTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkan.ses 

GazetU-m  .  864,362  885,685 

|Arkansa.s 

G«xette-S  .  348,861  352,272 


+*Star-e  . 

Gazette-m  . 

1.41  Presae-e  . 

La  Patrie-e  . 

La  Patric-S  . 

Le  Petit  Journal-S 


2,0.59,118 

1.235,996 

2,077,958 


124,585 

175,287 


1.950,07: 

1.169,93! 

1.975,29; 

116.42- 

181,41: 


Grand  Total _  1,213,223  1,237,957 


Grand  Total  ...  5,672,944  5,393,142 
^NOTE:  (•)  Includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage.  La  Patrie  Evening  last 
publication  November  15,  1957. 


528,487 

1,832,612 

4,094,709 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

Rress-e  .  758,873 

Star-m  .  711,108 

•»Star-S  .  209,266 

Grand  Total  ...  1,679.247  1.675,617 


760.085 

717..569 

197,963 


Banner-e 
Tennessenn-m 
Tenne.ssean-S 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


1.189,184 

1,15.5.381 

5.39.299 


1,094. .361 
1.067,68 
511,91 


..  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
^ewsday-Suffolk-e  1,571,562  1,660,528 
Newsday-Nas-sau-e  1,803,085  1,972,495 


Grand  Total 


2.88.3.864  2,673.96 


3.374.647  3,633,023 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  C7ourier-m  329,872  350, 49i 

Register-e  .  1,. 360, 6.33  1,348. .39 

♦*Register-S  .  472,268  473. 79i 


IF. 

1,737.119 
861,. 358 
3.121,323 
2.023,817 
1,132,281 
1.452.745 


Grand  Total 


NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 
Day-e  .  863,271 


2,162,773  2,172.682 
857.166 


NEW  ORLEANS.  I*A. 


Grand  Total  ...  9,416.619  10,328.643 


550,816 : 
Mirror- 
1.4.52.745 
Part-Run 


Times-Picayune-m 
tTii.ies-Picayune 
£  States-S  . . . 

Item-e  . 

•Item-S  . 

States-e  . 


2,2.52,397  2.2C3.120 


798.151 
824.. 526 
235.811 
1.065,131 


849,798 

971.868 

360.350 

.106.140 


Grand  Total 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  .\uf5ust  30,  1958 


5,176.016  5,491,276 


1958  1957 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Times-m  . 

Times-S  . 

Herald  Tribune-m 
tHerald  Tribune-S 

Mirror-m  . 

Mirror-S  . 

News-m  . 

News-S  . 

Journal 

American-e  . . . . 
’Journal 

American-S  . . . . 

Po8t-e  . 

Post-S  . 

World  Telegram 

&  Sun-e  . 

Grand  Total  _ 


1,631,926 

1,608.04.3 

1,447.774 

1,462,384 

747,519 

777,720 

413.983 

479,261 

689,319 

689,155 

234,554 

241,332 

1,328,136 

1,315,705 

1,108,179 

1,144,492 

871,118 

890,682 

2.59.185 

285,791 

828,140 

854,7:50 

60,631 

56.988 

878,596 

860,533 

10,498,060 

10.666.816 

NOTE:  Mirror-m  (1958)  689,319; 

144,655;  (1957)  689,155;  134,933;  Mir- 
ror-S  (1958)  234.554;  75,982;  (1957) 

241,332;  82. .308;  News-m  (1958)  1,32.8,- 
136;  623,506;  (1957)  1,315,705;  626,784; 
News-S  (1958)  1. 108.179  778,411  ; 

(1957)  1.144,492:  823,160;  Journal- 

American-e  (1958)  871,118:  112,190; 

(1957)  890,682;  86,530;  Journal-Ameri- 
can-S  (1958)  259,185;  35.095:  (19.57) 
285,791;  29.592;  World  Tel.  &  Sun-e 
(1958)  878,596;  148,398;  (1957)  860,5:13 
lines  include  153,805  lines  of  part-run 
advertising.  New.i-m  163.799  lines  split- 
run  advertising.  News-S  93,899  lines 
split-run  advertising. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS)  N.  Y'. 
Long  Island  Press-e  1,243,865  1,361,286 
jjLong  Island  Press-S  382,481  387,857 

Grand  Total  ...  1,626,346  1,749,143 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1.028,912  837.419 

I  Press-S  .  347,721  274,018 

Times-Herald-e  . .  999,869  8.53,581 


Grand  Total  ...  2,376,502  1,965.()18 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Gazette-e  .  989.949  1,182.249 

”Gazette-S  .  150,344 

Grand  Total  ...  1.140,293  1,182.249 


1958 

NORFOLK,  VA. 


Ledger-Dispatch  & 
Portsmouth 

Star-e  .  1,795,986 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1,856,390 
tVirginian-Pilot  £ 
Portsmouth 

Star-S  .  643.297 


1957 

1,817,511 

1,718,918 

673,424 


Grand  ToUl  ...  4,295,673  4.209.853 
NOTE:  Ledger-Dispatch  £  Ports- 
mouth-Star-e  (1958) — 1,795,986:  438,- 

363;  (1957)— 1,817,511:  486,486;  Vir- 

ginian-Pilot-m  (1958)— 1,856,390  ;  250,- 
346;  (1957)— 1.718,918;  194,002:  Vir¬ 

ginian-Pilot  £  Portsmouth  Star-S 
(1958)- -643'.297:  162,525;  (1957)— 673,- 
424  includes  195,823  lines  of  part-run 
adveitising. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1.5.36.445  1,6.59.2:16 

STribum-S  .  576.:i87  612,286 


Grand  Total  ...  2.112.832  2,271,522 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoinan-m  ....  924.860  938. .301 

Oklahonian-S  ....  413.103  409,379 

Times-e  .  1,105,736  1,027,148 

Grand  Total  ...  2.443,699  2.374,828 
NOTE:  Times-e  (1958)  1,105,736: 

168.826;  (1957)  1,027,148  lines  includes 
92,927  linos  Part-Run  advertising. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

it  World-Herald  ..  1,088,577  1,093,723 

World-Herald-S  ..  584,338  589,752 

Grand  Total  ...  1.672.915  1,68.3.475 

(if)  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of 
only  one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  _  l.(29.:)96  1,171,977 

iInde|iendent-Star 

News-S  .  :{29.668  403,028 

Independent-in  ...  990,167  1.111,358 


Gran.l  Total  ...  2,349,231  2.686,363 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Tinies-c  .  706.255  7:11.660 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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1958 


1957 


1957 


1957 


1958 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  .  1,053,236  1,086,157 

iJoumal  Star-S  ..  379,829  384,677 


Star-m 

Star-S 


1958 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

.  1,040.641 

.  361,285 


1958 

SOUTH  REND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,094,767 

Tribune-S  .  402,916 


Grand  Total  ...  1,433,065  1,470,834 
NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and 
Journal  Star  livening  Hold  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Linage  of  only  one  edition — 

Journal  Star  Evening — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,880,476  1,536,727 

T*Bulletin-S  .  554,894  470,422 

Inquirer-m  .  1,211,524  1,420,072 

Inquirer-S  .  1,001,046  968,265 

News-e  .  690,031  672,388 


Grand  Total  ...  5,337,971  4.966,874 

NOTE:  Inquirer-m  (1958) — 1,211,524; 
26,726;  (1957)— 1,420,072  includes  29.- 
369  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 

Republic-m  .  1,916,264  1,882,207 

tRepublic-S  .  618,346  557,465 

Gazette-e  .  1,962,702  1,934,496 

Grand  Total  ...  4,487,312  4,374,168 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Gazette-m  . .  917,764  976,154 

Press-e  .  1,425,625  1,364,637 

tPress-S  .  759,820  764,508 

Sun  Telegraph-e  .  649,114  645,332 

•Sun  Telegraph-S  347,280  372,614 


Grand  Total  ...  1.401,926  . 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register- 
Republic  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
LiinA?6  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morn- 
ing — is  shown. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAUF. 

IBce-e  .  1,839.635  1,741,742 

Union-m  .  595,584  606,990 

•*Union-S  .  297,813  270,115 

Grand  Total  ...  2.733,032  2,618,847 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  1,236,409  1,255,265 

t’Globe  Democrat-S  429,855  476,636 

Post  Dispateh-e  . .  1,864,112  1,809,512 

fPost  Dispatch-S  .  873,679  911,455 

Grand  Total  ...  4,403,955  4,451,868 
NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  (1958)  — 
1,236,409  :  265,470;  Globe  Democrat-m 
(1957) — 1,255,265  includes  181,268  lines 
of  part-run  ^vertising. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  906,641  1,059,237 

•Pioneer  Pre-ss-S  .  650,728  698,531 

Dispatch-e  .  1,368,295  1,393,298 


Grand  Total 


1,263,338 

436,196 


1,497,682  1,699,534 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP.  N.  Y. 
Mamaroneck 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Iteview-m  .  810,302  842,379 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S  .  406,177  432,700 

Chronicle-e  .  971,029  989,310 

Grand  Total  ...  2,187,508  2,264,389 

STOCKTON.  CALIF, 

Record-c  .  1,239,344  1,279,066 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  1,497,524  1,459,889 

S^Heiald 
American-S  . . . 

Post  Standard-m 
tPost  Standard-S 


487,304 

863,285 

259,860 


510.327 

897,576 

297,781 


Grand  Total 


3,107,973  3,165,573 


TACOMA,  WASH. 
News-Tribune-e  ..  1,259,122 
News-Tribune-S  . .  349,258 


Grand  Total 


1,263,632 

376,749 


1,608,380  1,640,381 


Times-e  . 

564,709 

539.461 

Mount  Vernon 

Argus-e  . 

703,684 

714.068 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e 

711,810 

728.341 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

526,265 

607,969 

Peekskill  Star-e  . . 

423,179 

412.744 

Port  Chester  Item-e  699,112 

720,469 

Tarrytown  News-e 

515,851 

511.727 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .... 

739,671 

745.673 

White  Plains 

Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

838,813 

813,167 

Grand  Total  . . . 

6,721,994 

5,693,821 

WICHITA, 

.  KANSAS 

Beacon-e  . 

865,908 

910,346 

•Beacon-S  . 

251,482 

269,240 

Eagle-m  . 

1,417,820 

1.546,317 

tB!agle-S  . 

413,665 

506.259 

Eagle-e  . 

1,158,336 

1,162.584 

Grand  Total  . . . 

4,107,211 

4,394,745 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  899,02  8  929,70( 

Journal  &  Sentinel-S  282,684  282, 3M 


Grand  Total 


4,099,603  4,123,145 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonicn-m  .  1,441.198 

|•Oregonian-S  . . .  709,246 

Oregon  Journal-e  940,511 
tOregon  Journal-S  267,106 


1,. 385,683 
6.38,012 
1,075.269 
300,373 

Grand  Total  ...  3,358,061  3, .399, 337 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e -  813,442  815,249 

••New  Yorker-S  . .  204,208  206,099 

Grand  Total  ...  1,017.650  1,021,348 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,.357..502  1,412,259 

Journal-m  .  924,240  953,700 

tJournal-S  .  490,904  514,408 


Grand  Total  ...  2,925,664  3,151,066 
NOTE:  1958—1,368,295  includes  94,- 
823  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 
Independent-e  ...  664,743  733,567 

Independent-S  —  171,113 

Times-m  .  1,859,901  1,769,408 

ITimes-S  .  632,025  688,356 


Grand  Total 


3,327,782  3,091,331 


TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  1,804,595 

•Tribune-S  .  668,184 

•*Times-e  .  686,185 

Grand  Total  ...  3,058,964  2,909,867 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  531,534 

Blade-e  .  1,464,586 

Bladc-S  .  602,333 


1,747,635 

586,215 

676,017 


903,285 

1,648,321 

689,918 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 


Express-m 
tExpress-News-S  . 
Express-News-Sat. 

News-e  . 

Light-e 


1,164,441 

663,539 

226,508 

1,365,293 

1,598.41; 


1,380,674 

535,492 

1,525,964 

1,542,694 

543,008 


Grand  Total 


2,598,453  3,241,524 


Grand  Total 


2,772,646  2,880,367 


•Lighb-S  .  612,917 

Grand  Total  ...  5,531,113  5,527,832 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,520,504  1,483,413 

SUnion-S  .  683,126  677,205 

Tribuac-e  .  2,020,922  1,982,098 


TORONTO.  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m  1,238,345  1,139,028 

t^Telegram-e  _  2,065,123  1,808,406 

Telegram-S  .  179,501 

Star-e  .  2,235,113  2,081,451 

Star-w  .  71,155  60,323 


Grand  Total  ...  1,181,712  1,212,106 

NOTE:  The  Journal  Morning  ind 
Sentinel  Evening  are  sold  in  combiu- 
tion.  Linage  of  one  edition  (Jouml 
Morning)  is  shown. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  354,817  411,713 

Telegram-m  .  742,128  762,805 

Gazette-e  .  936,208  1,000,506 

Grand  Total  ...  2,033,153  2,175,024 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e  _  1,33  6,730  1,338,044 

{Vindicator 

Telegram-S  _  622,889  670,818 


Grand  Total  ...  5,609,736  5,268,709 
NOTE:  (•)  Includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage.  Telegram-e  (1958) — 2,065,- 
123;  44,194  ;  (1957)— 1,808,406  includes 
44,557  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


Grand  Total 


4,224,552  4,142,716 


QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  ..  616,552  639,834 


Eagle-e 

Eagle-S 


READING.  PA. 

.  991,077 

.  133,764 


999,062 

144,230 


Grand  Total  ...  1.124.841  1,143,292 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times 
Morning  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is 
shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  . .  1.488.182  1,534.919 

Times  Dispatch-m  1,222.920  1,256,001 

tTimes  Di'ipateh-S  590,207  622.005 

Grand  Total  ...  3.301,309  3,412.925 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press- 

Enterprise-m  ..  1,189.598 
{  Press- 

Enterprise-S  ....  272,148 

Grand  Total  ...  1,461,746 

NOTE:  Press-Enterprise  Morning  & 
Evening  sold  only  in  combination.  The 
Full-Run  Linage  shown  above  is  that 
of  only  one  edition  (Press-Enterprise- 
Morning).  Press-Enterprise  (19.58)  1.- 
189,598  includes  21,551  lines  of  Part- 
Run  advertising. 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  866.658 

{Times-S  .  2.36,991 

World-News-e  _  914,551 

Grand  Total  ...  2,018,200 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  _  1.. 347, 669 

tDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-S  _  .594, .396 


SAN  FRANCISCG,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,015,869  983,389 

tChronicle-S  .  479,315  469,175 

Examiner-m  .  1,453,115  1,621,953 

•Examiner-S  .  689,875  773,651 

Call-Bulletin-e  . . .  776,276  682,666 

News-e  .  661,568  703,106 

Grand  Total  ...  5,076,018  5,233,940 
NOTE:  Chronicle-m  (1958)  1,015,869: 
46,708:  (1957)  98.3,389:  26,579;  Chroni¬ 
cle-S  (1958)  479,315:  13.732;  (1957) 

469,175  lines  includes  23,922  lines  Part- 
Run  advertising. 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  1,044,040 
••Times 

Advertiser-S  ...  295,752  295,806 

Trentonian-m  ....  660,872  654,556 


Grand  Total  ...  1,959,619  2.008,84! 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 


American-News-e 
977,696  American-News-S  . 


Mercury-m 

News-e  . 

Mercury-News-S 

Grand  Total  , 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


1,577,108 

1,635,696 

613,871 


1,503,235 

1,680,102 

502,198 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record-m  .  856,239  850,951 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times- 
Record  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition  (Record  Morn¬ 
ing)  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1.441.012  1,502,209 

World-m  .  1,410,480  1,466,238 

World-S  .  415,107  424,419 


357,81! 

102,144 


Grand  Total  ...  483,224  459,954 

— — —  -  -  -  - ALTOOVA  PA 

Grand  Total  ...  1,990,664  1,928,058  Mirror-e  . ‘  8’44,6  8  3  829,254 


APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA. 

WISCONSIN 

Post-Oescent-e  ...  1,353,940  1.325,578 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 
Enquirer  &  News-e  828,684  881,493 

Enquirer  &  News-S  199,451  198,515 


3,826,675  3,685,535 


Grand  Total  ...  3,266,599  3,382,866 


SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent- 

Journal-e  .  933,963 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,029.708  1,040,086 

Union  Star-e  ...  743,659  783,719 


Hudson 


UNION  aTY,  N.  J. 


Grand  Total  ...  1,028,135  1,080,211 

BURUNGTON.  VT. 

Free  Pres.s-m .  74  7,24  1  769,250 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e .  1,. 559, 922  1,601,99! 

Repository-S  ....  510,342  614,57. 


Grand  Total 


SCRANTON,  PA. 
Times-e  .  870,194 


1.773,.367  1,823,805 

850,638 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Grand  Total 

44 


3,265,163 


910,988 

246,021 

953,2.56 

2,110,265 

Post- 

Intelligencer-m 

•Post- 

Intelligencer-S 
Times-e  . 

1,026,946 

372,140 
1,659,240 
.  546,152 

1,064,996 

382,745 

1,647,835 

547,272 

3,642,848 

Grand 

Total  .. 

3,604,478 

1,327,870 

618.569 

1,245,970 

Journal-e 

Times-m 

Times-S 

SHREVEPORT.  IJI. 

.  1.028,0.35 

.  1,124,749 

.  a42  Q9!7 

1,016,390 

1,060,235 

345,342 

3,192,409 

Grand 

Total  .. 

.  2,495,711 

2,421,967 

Dispatch-m 

..  657,526 

683,851 

UTICA.  N.  Y'. 

Observer 

Dispatch-e  . . . 

. .  870,239 

840,626 

••Observer 

Dispatch-.S 

. .  270,274 

255.982 

Press-m  . 

. .  1,043,654 

972,340 

Grand  Total 

..  2.184,167 

2,068,948 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

News-e  . 

...  1,007,443 

951.344 

Post  &  Times- 

Herald-m  ... 

...  2,205,286 

2.033.601 

{Post  &  Times- 

Herald-S  _ 

. . .  630,885 

611.709 

Star-e  . 

. ..  2,328,975 

2,241,032 

tStar-S  . 

. . .  740,618 

753,761 

Grand  Total 

. ..  6,913,207 

6,591,447 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-e  . .  • 

. ..  1,008,952 

1,028,413 

Republican-S 

...  276,637 

222,555 

Grand  Total 

. ..  1.284,589 

1,260,968 

EDITOR 

8i  PU 

Grand  Total  ...  2.070,261  2,216,544 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 
Southern 

Illinoisan-e  .  392,991  396,004 

Southern 

Illinois«n-S  64.904  46.954 


Grand  Total 


457,898  442.940 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL 

Courier-e  .  603,050  608.2« 

Courier-S  .  178,976  178.17! 


Grand  Total 


782,026 


786,408 


CHILLIOOTHE,  OHIO 
Gazette-e  .  699,385  649.4* 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEXAS 

Caller-m  .  1,420.562  1.844.4B 

Caller-e  .  1,401,708 

Oaller-S  .  839,160  276,P« 


Grand  Total  . . .  3,161,410  2.972,44! 
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1958  1957 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e .  931,140  985,236 

Danocrat-S  .  239,302  274.512 

Demoerat-d  .  719,922  681,800 


OIL  CITY-FRANKUN,  PA. 


Derrick-m  .  613,947 

News-Herald-e  . . .  413,893 


Grand  Total 


1,890,364  1,941,548 


Grand  Total 


446,911 

338,416 


927,840  785,327 


DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 


XewM  .  686,826 

Ne«aJournaI-S  . .  162,470 

joarnal-m .  672,688 


698,943 

166,977 

694,404 


Grand  Total _  1,521,884  1.669,324 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  & 

Review>me  .  918,190  938,364 

Herald  &  Review-S  296,590  329,224 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,535,730 

Star-e  .  1.477,700 

Sentinel-Star-S  ...  540,526 


1,269.002 

1,249.332 

614,264 


Grand  Total _  3,553,956  3.132,598 

Part  run  advertisinK  (1958)  520,198 
(1957)  436,450. 

PASSAIC-CUFTON.  N.  J. 
HcraId-New9-€  ...  896,123  916,745 


Grand  Total 


1,214,780  1.267,588 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Jonrnal-e  .  607,688  456,235 

Joumal-S  .  169,660  210,538 


Grand  Total 


PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

JournnI-m  .  951,300 

News-Journal-S  . .  294.658 

News-e  .  625,324 


889.6(4 

260,372 

631.498 


Grand  Total 


1,871,282  1.781..514 


ORILLIA,  ONT. 

Packet  &  Times-€  279,074 


OSHAWA,  ONT. 
Times  Gazette-e  . .  749,762 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 
Citizen-e  .  1,402,971 


PEMBROKE.  ONT. 

Observer-e  .  277,083 

(Began  as  daily  Apr.  22,  1957] 

PENTICTON.  B.  C. 

Herald-e  .  227,462 

(Began  as  daily  Sept.  9,  1957' 

PORT  ARTHUR.  ONT. 
News  Qironicle-e  .  749,198 


677,238  666,773 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 
Herald-meS  .  524,982  548,274 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 
Preas>Gazette-e  ...  1,185,548  1,129,968 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Timee  .  425,460  465,738 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e .  857,124  889.997 

Herald-Dispatch-m  855,701  895,917 

•Herald. 

Advertiser-S  . . . .  264,455  307,524 


PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 
Commercia1.e  ....  52.'>,602 

••Commercial^!  . .  134,400 


463.876 

107.366 


Herald-e 


377,762 


Grand  Total _  660.002  671.242 

••Does  not  include  FAMILY  'WEEK¬ 
LY  29,848  lines. 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  744,590  735,560 


Journal-d 

Journni-S 


RAPID  aTY.  S.  D. 
...  478.814 

, . .  109,802 


.508.9.56 

145.782 


588.616  6.54.738 


QUEBEC  aTY,  QUE. 
Lc  Soleil  &  ’Evene- 
ment-Journal-e  .  1,608,757  1 

Chronicle- 

Telegraph-e  ....  323,756 

SARNIA.  ONT. 
Observer-e  .  770,590 


SASKATOON.  SASK. 
Star-Phoenix-c  ...  787,439  842,407 


1957 

1*58 

1»5T 

MONROE.  LA. 

249,913 

World-m  . 

619.152 

616,705 

World-S . 

206.737 

203.361 

News-Star-e . 

641,004 

618.799 

717,285 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,465,893 

1,438,865 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

817,268 

837.016 

[  Ck>mic 

Newa-e  . 

953,179 

1,025.300 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,770,447 

1,862,316 

172,085 

SALEM 

.  ORE. 

). 

Capital  Joul-nel-e  . 

882,539 

822,168 

Oregon 

Stateaman-m  . . . 

714,098 

707,131 

150,432 

Oregon 

). 

Stateaman-S  . . . 

161.810 

135,767 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,768,447 

1,665,066 

861.121 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

427,031 

490.684 

I. 

•Serantonian-S  . . . 

298,535 

246,069 

369,868 

Grand  Total  . . . 

725,.566 

736,763 

•Includes  PARADE  47,062  lines 

,445,927 

(1958):  36.223  line* 

1  (1957). 

301,669 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  . 

542,323 

534,281 

Times-Leader-e  . . . 

833.879 

794,137 

682,979 

•Independent-S  _ 

391,661 

325,057 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,767.863 

1.663.475 

Grand  Total _  1,977,280  2,093,438 

•Includes  AMERICAN  -  WEEKLY 
34,292  lines  (19.58)  ;  38,600  lines  (1957)  : 
come  WEEKLY  7.186  lines  (1958): 
9,145  lines  (1967). 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  0)d 

Standard-TImes-e 


SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 
Argus-Leader-e  ..  .592.144 

Argus-Leader-S  ..  189,756 


622.412 

177.996 


SUDBURY,  ONT. 
.  970,806 


781.900  800.408 


TIMMINS.  ONT. 
Press-e  .  417,476 


399.247 


Tribune- 
Denocrat-d 


586,418 
JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

895,125 


SUPERIOR.  WIS. 
Telegram-e  .  489.115 

558,894 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 
State  Journal-e  . .  675.290 

Capital-m  .  782.334 

935,886  Capital-S  .  237.083 


559,748 


682.0.52 

733.691 

257.691 


VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2.347,860  2,177,882 

Province-m  .  1,226,404  1,247,079 

Includes  Weekend  Magazine  70,260 
lines  (1958);  67,564  lines  (1957). 


KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND. 

^  WASHINGTON 
Tri^y  Herald-e  .  507,697  489,055 

Tn-(Jity  Herald-S  116,676  89,146 


Grand  Total 


1,694,707  1,673,434 


WELLAND.  ONT. 
Tribune-e  .  799,549 


.590,610 


Grand  Total -  623,273  578,200 

•Does  not  include  Family  Weekly. 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 
freemans*  .  702.198  708,694 


Star-m 
Star-S  . . 
Citizen-e 


TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

.  85.264 

18.993 

.  98.328 


81,5.51 

1.5,4.53 

96.8.36 


Grand  Total 


202.586 


WAUKEGAN.  ILU 

N«wa-Sun-e  .  I,r07..342  1,018,649 


UNCOLN.  NEB. 

.  851,424 

•““■nal-e  .  840.560 

Journal  &  Star-S  .  198,996 

Grand  Total 


772.394 

793,212 

186,326 


New: 


WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
-Journal-meS  1.296.038  1.293.221 


WINNIPEG.  MANN. 
Tribune-e  .  1,196,751  1,196.8.54 


WOODSTOCK.  ONT. 
Sentinel-Review-e  .  450,240  467,096 


Aclvertisiiig 
Linafse  Service 


1.890,980  1.7.51,932 


„  .  ,  MADISON.  WIS. 
t^iUITime»-e  ...  1,016.932 
Journal-m  . .  1.014,664 
state  Journal-S  ..  •386.701 


942,5.57 
966.273 
•321,433 

^r*".**  j'*’®**’ -  2.418,297  2.230,263 

PARADE  46,830  lines 
'1958)  .36,904  lines  (1957). 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILU 

.  969.686  937.020 

‘'iipatch-e  .  883,694  884.352 


CANADA 

CALGARY.  ALT8. 

Hernid-e  .  1.629.045  l.!).52.374 

CHARLOTTETOWN.  P.  E.  I. 

Guardinn-m  .  445.443  417.044 

Patriot-e  .  344.119  118.986 


AUGUSTA.  GA. 

Chronicle-m  .  675,867 

•Chronicle-S  .  172,619 


691.603 

176.362 


Grand  Total 


789..562 


CHATHAM.  ONT. 
.  572,418 


536.0.30 


629.690 


R«'Porter-e 


GALT,  ONT. 

.  570.245 


Grand  Total 


1,843.380  1,821.372  Mercury-e 


GUEU'H.  ONT. 
.  594,379 


Advert  *‘gntgomery,  ala. 

.  896.672  842,030 

Jrar^  280.364  28.5,.502 

.  912.408  863.296 

Grand  Total  ...  2,089.444  1,990.828 

BEDFORD.  MASS. 

landard-Times-S  •195.561  ••199,962 

uSnrf  1,027,240 

46,825  lines  (19.58); 

limeiuH  ’^GBBISTOWN,  PA. 

"  Berald-e  ...  «66,410  690.668 


HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Sp«;tator-e  .  1.898.019  1,860.791 


KAMLOOPS.  B.  C. 
Sentinel-e  .  236.560 


Grand  Total  ....  848,486  867,965 

•Includes  PARADE  45.878  lines 
(1958):  35,373  lines  (19.57).  NOTE: 
Chronicle-m  sold  In  combination  with 
Hcrald-e. 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  414,283  422,7i)6 

•Telegraph-S  _  164.330  153.073 

Grand  Total  ...  578.613  575.779 

•Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  30.930 
lines  (1958);  26.824  lines  (1957). 

NOTE:  Telegram-S  sold  in  combin.stion 
with  Sunset  News-e. 


KELOWNA.  B.  C. 
Courier-e  .  270.281 


120.371 


OGDEN,  UTAH 
676,224 
153,8.30 


(Began  as  daily  Sept.  9,  1957). 


KIRKLAND  I-AKE.  ONT. 
Northern  News-e  .  315,783  262.15 


MEDICINE  HAT.  ALTA. 

News-e  .  471,061  444.941 


WAMAIMO.  B.  C. 
Press-e  ....  445,010 


COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  .  (((11,289 

‘.State-S  .  319,406 

Record-m  .  615,359 


763.2.54 

319,719 

667,231 


Grand  Total _  1,736,0.54  1.7.50.301 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEFBCLY  34.- 
781  lines  (1958);  .39,039  lines  (I9.57S 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  310,637  540.120 


•Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  30,930 
lines  (1958). 


Linage  Increases 
In  ‘Stamp’  Areas 

In  cities  where  trading  stamp 
usage  has  become  a  dominant 
competitive  factor,  newspaper 
advertising  linage  has  risen 
after  stamp  introduction  in 
every  case,  according  to  Dr, 
Eugene  R.  Beem,  economist  for 
The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co. 

These  findings  were  contained 
in  a  special  study  by  Media 
Records  of  the  trend  of  total 
grocery  newspaper  advertising 
linage  in  the  cities  where  prices 
are  surveyed  monthly  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics. 

Dr.  Beem  said:  “There  were  11 
cities  in  which  stamps  became  a 
significant  factor  in  1955  or 
1956.  Taking  the  la.st  four 
quarters  before  stamps  as  a 
base,  advertising  linage  rose 
after  stamp  introduction  in 
every  city.  At  the  end  of  six 
quarters  with  stamps,  linage 
was  up  23%  in  the  median  of 
these  11  cities.  All  but  two  cities 
maintained  the  initial  increase 
with  the  range  being  from  plus 
4%  to  plus  39%.  In  the  case  of 
two  cities  advertising  linage 
dropped  below  the  pre-stamp 
level  after  the  initial  jump.” 


Standard. 

e,®*“»iner-e 

Standard- 
®Jtaniingr-S 

Grand  Total -  830.054  831.566 
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JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Poat-Journal-o  ...  819,175 


794.141 


675,362 

156.204 


MOOSE  JAW.  SASK. 
Tim«i-Herald-«  ...  429,249 


NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 
Daily  Nugget-g _  586,186 


LEVITTOWN,  PA. 

Timoo-e  .  831,416  682.479 

NOTE:  Sold  in  combination  with 
Briatol  Courier. 


Insert  Booklets 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio 
Electric  Co.  plans  special  dis¬ 
tribution  of  150,000  “Give 
Better  Electrically”  booklets  as 
inserts  in  the  Columbus  Citizen 
sometime  in  November. 
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SYNDICATES 


Two  GFC  Panelists 


Burlesque  Congress 


leases,  and  it  touches  on  every¬ 
thing  in  education,  with  the  ar¬ 
ticles  ranging  from  where  a 
student  can  obtain  scholarships 
to  new  trends  in  studies. 

There  are  also  many  pictures 
of  the  latest  in  school  fashions, 
from  kindergparten  age  through 
college. 


three-months’  trip  to  ■Cc 

Fc 


from  a 

Europe,  where,  he  says,  he 
worked  with  representatives  of 
Editor’s  Press  “and  accontu- 
lated  considerable  information 
of  interest  to  various  travel  edi-  ' 
tors  of  our  client  newspapers." 


TODD  SERIES 


By  James  L.  Collings 


The  heavy,  often  gloomy  po¬ 
litical  news  picture  will  be 
painted  in  gayer  tones  Oct.  6 
when  General  Features  Corp. 
introduces  “Senator  Caucus,’’  a 
two-column  panel  by  George  Le¬ 
vine  and  Pete  Wyma. 

This  is  gentle  burlesque  of  our 
Congressional  scene  by  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  know  a  good  gag 
and  what  to  do  with  it.  It  has 
to  figure  that  way.  George  does 
the  gags,  Pete  the  art,  but 
George  is  also  a  cartoonist  and 
Pete,  in  George’s  words,  “has 
a  terrific  gag  mind  himself.” 


BAILEY  DRAFTED 


Levine 


Wyma 


“I’m  sure  your  speech  on 
‘tight  money’  will  be  a  big  hit,” 
she  says.  “Can  I  add  some  per¬ 
sonal  experiences?” 


In  Common 


Bowl  Shape 


They  have  created  a  creature, 
the  senator,  who  has  the  shape 
of  a  goldfish  bowl,  the  nose  of  a 
platjT)us  and  the  deportment  of 
a  spieler  who  can  convince  all 
constituents  but  one — ^his  wife. 

“It  occurred  to  me,”  George 
explained,  “that  political  news 
occupies  a  good  share  of  the 
front  pages  today,  and  so  much 
of  it  is  depressing  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  show  a  lighter 
side  in  one  innocuous,  whimsical 


George  and  Pete  have  other 
things  in  common  besides  ♦^heir 
mutual  ability  to  draw  and 
think  up  jokes.  They  both  were 
infantrymen  in  the  last  war 
and  they  both  received  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart.  And  they  both  at¬ 
tended  the  Cartoonists  and  Illu¬ 
strators  School  in  New  York. 

George,  42,  is  a  freelance  and 
Pete,  36,  has  a  regular  gag 
panel  in  True  each  month. 

“We  work  together  beauti¬ 
fully,”  says  George. 


“Beetle  Bailey,”  the  gold- 
bricking  despair  of  the  Army, 
has  been  drafted  for  extra  duty. 
King  Features  reports. 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  has  been 
given  permission  to  reproduce 
a  recent  Mort  Walker  cartoon 
which  points  up  the  difference 
between  U.  S.  military  service 
and  that  of  Russia. 

In  the  gag.  Beetle  is  punished 
for  blundering  by  having  to 
peel  potatoes;  his  Russian  coun¬ 
terpart  ends  up  before  the  fir¬ 
ing  squad.  The  Air  Force  ap¬ 
parently  thought  the  point  was 
well  made. 


The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  has  obtained 
newspaper  serialization  rights 
to  “The  Nine  Lives  of  Mike 
Todd,”  to  be  published  Oct  21 
by  Random  House.  The  12  in¬ 
stalments  will  be  released  soon 
after  Election  Day. 


Of 


Coi 
forth 
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SPEAKER  KELLY 


Walt  Kelly,  “Pogo”  creator, 
will  give  the  main  American 
speech  at  the  eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  Congress  of 
European  American  Associa¬ 
tions  at  the  Acropolis  in  Athens, 


BELL  BOOKS 


way.” 

One  example  of  their  humor: 
The  little  senator  is  standing 
on  a  chair  before  a  mirror  re¬ 
hearsing  a  speech.  His  large, 
domineering  wife,  Martha, 
stands  in  the  doorway,  thorough¬ 
ly  unimpressed. 


SCHOOL  SECTION 


Central  Press  division  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  has 
for  immediate  release  a  special 
back-to-school  bonus  section. 

The  two-page  section  is  in 
addition  to  CP’s  regular  re- 


Ace’s  ace! 


, Charles  H.  Goren  is  the  ace’s  ace... the  world’s  most 
[  able  bridge  authority . . .  winner  of  more  tournaments 
than  any  other  champion  in  history. . .  holder  of  every 
A  '  major  trophy,  including  the  All-American  . . .  life 
y  master  of  the  American  Contract  Bridge  League . . . 
winner  of  more  master  points  than  any  other  player  . . . 


Goren  on  Bridge 


tells  how  to  play  better  bridge  and  get  more  fun  out  of  the  game . . . 
is  equally  informative  to  the  public  or  pro . . .  and  is  as  well  written 
as  it  is  authoritative.  “Goren  on  Bridge,”  “Canasta  Column” 
and  “Introductory  Series  for  Beginners”  meet  every  editorial  need 
...build  regular  readers  and  steady  subscribers.  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Bell  and  McClure  Syndicates 
have  two  book  offerings  for  the 
Fall:  “Casey  Stengel,  His  Half- 
Century  in  Baseball,”  by  Frank 
Graham  Jr.  and  “How  to  Get 
the  Most  Out  of  Your  Social 
Security,”  by  Harvey  Gardner, 
a  New  York  C.  P.  A.  About  12 
chapters  of  the  Graham  book 
will  be  released  Sept.  29  to  run 
into  World  Series  time.  Mr. 
Graham,  son  of  Frank  Graham, 
sports  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  is  an 
associate  editor  of  Sport  maga¬ 
zine.  Red  Smith,  sports  column¬ 
ist  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  says:  “This  is  the 
definitive  work  on  baseball’s  rul¬ 
ing  genius.”  McClure,  of  the  Bell 
family,  will  handle  the  10  in¬ 
stalments  of  the  social  security 
book. 


RUDD  BACK 


use  "TAPtCO' 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape 
FEATURES 
TIME  COPY 
FILLERS 
and 

ADVERTISING 

SUPPLEMENTS 

Wrifa  for  frodaetlen  Sehmdulu 


Chicuffo  T'ribune"]%fe9€’>  YorkIVews 

Nfirt  BuUttInQ,  Nflf  York 
MnCm  Tribune  Tou-m,  rhtraao 


TAPE  PRODUCTION 
^  CORPORATION 

V  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida 
Phone  7-4783 


Newspaper  Vet 
Dies  at  Preview 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  70,  died 
here  while  attending  a  press  pre¬ 
view  of  the  California  State 
Fair.  He  formerly  was  publisher 
of  the  Sausalito  (Calif.)  Nevit 
and  within  recent  years  had  been 
Marin  County  correspondent  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

“Andy”  Anderson  was  a  co- 
founder  of  the  Late  Watch,  com¬ 
posed  of  newspaper  veterans.  He 
began  his  career  on  the  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Humboldt  Times  at  file 
age  of  18  and  was  city  editor  of 
the  old  San  Francisco  Call. 
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Frank  Motz  Dies; 
Militant  Editor 


Arthur  Rudd,  sales  manager. 
Publishers  Snydicate,  is  back 


Hays,  Kans. 

Frank  Motz,  73,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Hays  Daily 
News,  died  Aug.  15  in  a  Salina 
hospital.  He  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack  while  vacationing 
with  his  wife  in  Colorado.  Mr. 
Motz  founded  the  Daily  News 
in  1929  and  became  known  as  a 
militant  editor.  A  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate,  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
managing  editor  of  the  ParsoM 
Sun  and  operator  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  at  Lyons,  Kans. 


EDITOR  SC 


Stock  Is  Active 

Unusual  activity  in  over-the- 
counter  trading  of  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Inc.  stock  has  been 
noted  by  brokers  in  recent 
weeks.  The  bid  quotation  has 
risen  from  18^4  on  the  common 
stock  in  January  to  32  a  week 
ago.  Executives  said  they  kne* 
of  no  reason  for  heavy  trading 
in  the  company’s  stock. 
PUBLISHER  for  Augujt  30,  195* 
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Contract  Let 
For  Building 
1  Of  New  Plant 


!New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Contracts  were  si^ed  Aug.  26 
for  the  construction  of  a  building 
for  the  Home  News  Publishing 
Co.  in  How  Lane,  between  Jer¬ 
sey  Avenue  and  the  Lincoln 
Highway  in  this  city.  The  gen¬ 
eral  contract  was  awarded  to 
the  Gomina  Building  and  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

Ground  will  be  broken  for  the 
,  office  building  and  plant  Friday, 

I  Sept  5  and  it  is  exx>ected  to  take 
j  approximately  a  year  to  com- 
•  piete  the  building. 

I  The  contracts  were  signed  by 
Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president,  and 
Miss  Melicent  Perkins,  secre¬ 
tary,  for  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

All  operations  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  the 
Daily  Home  News  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Home  News  will  be  moved 
from  137  Church  Street.  The 
three  buildings  now  used  by  the 
newspapers  have  been  put  up 
for  sale.  Property  for  the  new 
building  —  a  12-acre  site  —  was 
acquired  about  two  years  ago. 

The  newspapers  have  served 
residents  of  New  Brunswick  and 
I  New  Jersey’s  Raritan  Valley  for 
the  past  80  years.  During  1950- 
56  the  population  of  Middlesex 
County  has  increased  by  37  per 
cent,  the  population  of  Somerset 
County  by  16  per  cent. 

I  The  Home  News  was  founded 
f  early  in  1879  by  Joseph  Fischer 
,  Mid  Albert  L.  Blue.  In  November 
^  of  the  same  year  the  paper  was 
'  purchased  from  them  by  Hugh 
Boyd,  grandfather  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher.  The  new  location 
of  the  newspaper  will  be  the 
fourth  in  its  history. 

The  new  building  will  be  one- 
5  story  and  of  masonry  construc- 
i  bon  with  structural  steel  fram- 
All  offices  will  be  air  con¬ 
dition^.  Acoustical  tile  ceiling 
^  tile  flooring  will  be  used. 
It  will  also  have  a  sprinkler 
?y»tem  throughout.  The  build¬ 
ing,  320  feet  long  and  160  feet 
d^,  will  contain  more  than  50,- 
000  square  feet  of  space. 

"  A  six  unit,  96-page  Scott 
:  press,  recently  purchased  by  the 
company,  wUl  be  installed. 


Railroads  ' 

Ride  High  in 

Editorials  ! 

( 

Washington 

A  four-month  survey  of  na-  . 
tional  attitude  toward  railroad 
problems  and  how  to  meet  them, 
as  gleaned  from  4,537  news¬ 
paper  editorials,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads. 

A  majority  of  the  expressions 
suggest  that  both  the  rails  and 
the  official  regulators  might 
have  performed  more  efficiently 
but  the  great  burden  of  criticism 
went  to  grovemment  practices. 

The  essentiality  of  railroads 
and  their  contribution  to  the 
national  economy  found  only  one 
dissenter  to  the  general  words 
of  praise  that  flowed  through 
1,597  editorials.  The  seriousness 
of  the  carriers’  financial  position 
and  the  need  for  adequate  earn¬ 
ings  was  emphasized  in  98  per 
cent  of  the  dissertations. 

A  somewhat  surprising  sta¬ 
tistic  developed  on  the  issue 
whether  railroads  must  remain 
under  private  ownership  and 
operation:  only  71  percent  came 
out  positively  for  private  opera¬ 
tion,  10  per  cent  suggested 
government  ownership  and  oper¬ 
ation  might  be  the  solution,  and 
19  per  cent  were  neutral. 

Some  other  editorial  scores 
were; 

Government  subsidizes  or  as¬ 
sists  railroad  competitors — Yes, 
609;  No,  13. 

Railroads  are  imfairly  taxed 
—Yes,  603;  No,  3. 

Railroads  should  have  more 
freedom  to  set  competitive  rates 
—Yes,  766;  No,  20. 

Solution  to  problems  is  more 
mergers — Yes,  115;  No,  2. 


Color  on  One  Bill 
Proffered  by  Trio 

San  Francisco 
Color  as  well  as  black-and- 
white  copy  in  the  Sunday  sec¬ 
tions  of  three  Pacific  Coast 
dailies  is  offered  on  a  one-order, 
one-billing  basis  by  three  rep¬ 
resentatives  through  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  “Far  West  Rotogravure 
Magazine  Group,”  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  here. 

The  group  is  represented  by 
Associated  Representatives,  a 
new  organization  consisting  of 


Plan  lor  new  home  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  as 
designed  by  Arthur  Milnamow  of 
Klauder  and  Associates,  Philadel¬ 
phia  engineering  firm. 


the  present  representatives  of 
the  three  newspapers — the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  San  Franciseo 
Chronicle  and  Seattle  Times. 

Sales  are  through  the  various 
offices  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Company,  Cresmer  & 
Woodward  and  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee. 


jjSvv  We're  Beaming 
With  Pride 

y  Over  Our 


Classified  Ad 
Results . 


Hastings  &  Sons  Pub.  Co. 


Lynn,  Massachusetts 


DAILY  EVENING  ITEM 

Established  December  8,  1877 


Ad  on  Waxed  Pap  er  2  Add  Parade 


I  Jackson,  Miss. 

A  pre-printed  full-color  ad  for 
*t8rt8  bread,  on  waxed  bread 
^i^pping  paper,  was  run  in  the 
18  editions  of  the  Jackson 
News  and  Clarion  Ledger. 
k  ^I^ITOR  at  PUBLISHER 


Two  Newspapers  join  the  list 
of  those  distributing  Parade 
magazine  this  month:  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News, 
Sept.  7,  and  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  Sept.  28. 

for  August  30,  1958 


July  10,  1958  I 

!  i 

I  Editor  &  Publisher  | 

j  1475  Broadway  j 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

ATT:  Classified  Adv. 

I 

Gentlemen:  i 

We  were  very  much  pleased  with 
our  recent  CLASSIFIED  AD  and  through 
it,  sold  our  Type  and  Cabinet,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  ad. 
Thank  you. 

i  Very  truly  yours, 

j  HASTINGS  &  SONS  PUB.  CO 

Ernest  W.  Lawson, 

I  Publisher  j 

Sell  Your  Service  or  Product 
Through  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Ads 


Rivals  Buck 
Each  Other 
In  Promotion 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  “battle  of  the  Bucks” 
between  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  and  the  Winnipeg  Tribune 
has  taken  to  the  front  pages 
with  a  vehemence  that  has  this 
city’s  400,000  citizens  wonder¬ 
ing  where  it  will  end. 

Ordinarily  the  Free  Press 
(about  120,000)  “pretends”  that 
the  Southam-owned  Tribune 
doesn’t  exist,  although  the  Trib¬ 
une  has  editorially  taken  the 
Free  Press  to  task  frequently 
by  name. 

But  what  brought  about  the 
latest  row  was  the  start  of  a 
Lucky  Bucks  contest  by  the 
Tribune.  Starting  in  a  recent 
morning  edition,  the  Tribune 
ran  the  serial  numbers  of  some 
one  dollar  bills.  A  lucky  reader 
who  would  find  such  a  “lucky 
buck”  could  turn  it  in  to  the 
Tribune  office  w’here  it  would  be 
redeemed  for  $20. 

Is  it  Cricket? 

When  the  Free  Press  saw  the 
contest  starting,  they  decided 
why  not  start  a  similar  contest? 
So  they  did,  but  to  save  trouble, 
they  just  copied  the  serial  num¬ 
bers  out  of  the  Tribune,  called 
the  contest  “Lucky  Newspaper 
Dollars.”  That  evening,  both 
papers  had  the  same  list  of 
dollar  bills. 

“It’s  Fun,  But  Is  It  Cricket?” 
said  a  Tribune  editorial  next 
day. 

Said  the  Tribune,  “We’re  not 
hollering  sour  grapes.  Nor  are 
we  worried  because  the  Free 
Press  is  copying  Tribune  ideas 
again.  But  the  Free  Press’  latest 
job  of  idea-snatching  calls  for 
some  explanation  to  newspaper 
readers.” 

On  the  front  page  of  the 
thick  Saturday  edition  of  the 
Free  Press  was  a  two-column 
announcement  with  the  headline 
in  bold  30  point  capitals,  “Pull¬ 


ing  Power  of  Free  Press,  Score, 
4-0.” 

Then  the  tongue-in-cheek  texts 
“Several  days  ago  Winnipeg’s 
‘other  daily  newspaper’  revived 
the  time-worn  gimmick  of  a 
Lucky  Bucks  Contest  to  bolster 
up  circulation.  It  circulated  a 
number  of  $1  bills  in  the  area, 
and  promised  to  pay  $20  to  any 
lucky  person  who  found  the 
bills. 

“The  Free  Press  felt  it  was 
a  shame  that  only  a  few  citi¬ 
zens  would  hear  of  this  free 
money,  due  to  the  limited  cir¬ 
culation  of  ‘the  other  paper.’ 

“Accordingly,  the  Free  Press 
reprinted  the  same  serial  num¬ 
bers  of  the  lucky  dollars  so  the 
entire  city  would  have  a  chance. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  and  as 
most  advertisers  would  know, 
the  Free  Press,  up  to  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  had  out-pulled  ‘the 
other  paper’  (on  the  other 
paper’s  own  contest)  by  the 
score  of  4-0.” 

Contribution  to  Qiarity 

Free  Press  published  the 
names  of  four  winners,  and  said 
the  four  had  been  duly  paid  $20 
each. 

After  the  list  of  names,  the 
announcement  continued,  “Then, 
of  course,  the  Free  Press  sent 
its  representative  to  collect  the 
cash  back  from  the  ‘other  paper’ 
in  accordance  with  its  offer.  The 
names  of  these  Free  Press  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  published  in 
‘the  other  paper.’ 

“As  a  matter  of  interest, 
the  Free  Press  is  sending  $80 
prize  money  received  from  ‘the 
other  paper’  to  the  Salvation 
Army  as  a  donation  from  the 
Free  Press.” 

The  Tribune  announced  it 
had  circulated  Lucky  Bucks  in 
Kenora,  Ont.  In  the  Saturday 
evening  Free  Press  the  list  of 
numbers  were  carried,  identical 
to  those  in  the  Tribune. 

Announced  the  Free  Press 
triumphantly,  “The  contest  con¬ 
tinues.” 


Toronto  Globe  Plans 
European  Etlition 

Toronto 

On  Oct.  7  the  Toronto  Globe 
&  Mail,  moming  daily,  becomes 
the  first  Canadian  newspaper  to 
publish  an  overseas  edition. 
That  day  the  Toronto  daily  will 
publish  the  first  of  a  new  w’eekly 
tabloid-size  edition  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe. 

Prepared  in  Toi’onto,  the  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  printed  by  the 
Times  of  London  and  circulated 
through  news  stands  and  by 
airmail  subscription. 


THE  BIG  PICTURE — ^Tony  Spina,  chief  photographer  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  tried  for  an  unusual  aerial  shot  of  the  Mackinac  Bridge  end 
editors  rewarded  his  efforts  by  making  it  a  16-column  spread.  In  i 
helicopter  hovering  at  40  mph,  Tony  used  a  140-degree  camera  end 
infra-red  film.  He  cut  through  the  haze  at  8,000  feet  for  a  sweeping 
shot  of  the  bridge  and  surrounding  territory.  Glossy-stock  reprint! 
have  been  offered  at  $1  each. 


Reporters  Hot 
On  Trail  of 
Strangler 

Honolulu 

Honolulu  Advertiser  report¬ 
ers  handed  police  the  name  of 
an  alleged  killer  less  than  24 
hours  after  the  strangling  of  a 
55-year-old  widow  in  the  Waiki¬ 
ki  tourist  playground  area. 

Police  said  the  suspect,  a  21- 
year-old  Marine,  admitted  the 
killing  after  he  was  arrested. 

Investigation  by  Advertiser 
i-eporters  Paul  Avery  and  Gor¬ 
don  Morse  identified  the  victim 
independently  at  about  the  same 
time  as  police  learned  her  name. 
The  pair  got  four  identifications 
of  the  victim  in  15  minutes 
after  they  were  directed  by 
acting  City  Editor  Brian  Casey 
to  canvass  Waikiki’s  main  street 
with  a  picture  of  the  corpse. 

She  was  Mrs.  Helen  Peoples, 
55,  formerly  of  Texas. 

Then  reporter  Sanford  Zal- 
burg,  acting  on  a  suggestion 
by  United  Press  International 
reporter  Robert  C.  Miller,  con¬ 
tacted  a  bartender  in  a  Waikiki 
night  club.  The  bartender  gave 
a  description  of  a  man  who  was 
with  Mrs.  Peoples  in  the  bar  the 
night  of  her  slaying.  The  bar¬ 
tender  also  gave  the  man’s 
name,  rank  and  serial  number, 
which  were  noted  when  he 
cashed  a  check  at  the  restau¬ 
rant.  Zalburg  passed  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  to  police  and  they  ar¬ 
rested  the  man  at  11  p.m.,  Aug. 
21,  about  23  hours  after  Mrs. 
Peoples  was  killed. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Legion’s  First 
Award  to  Lucas 

Chicago 

Jim  G.  Lucas,  Scrippa-Howtrd 
reporter  just  returned  from  the 
Middle  East,  will  be  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  American  Legion’s  new  i 
Fourth  Estate  Award.  The  pres¬ 
entation  will  be  made  Sept.  2  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  40th  ^ 
annual  Legion  convention  here,  i 

A  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  | 
holder  of  the  Eimie  Pyle  Award  ! 
a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  and 
George  Polk  Memorial  Award. 
Mr.  Lucas  is  being  cited  “for 
outstanding  public  sendee  by  a 
representative  of  the  nation's 
press.” 

A  special  Legion  committee 
nominated  Mr.  Lucas  “for  his 
continuing  informative  report¬ 
ing  of  America’s  armed  forces 
personnel  and  our  nation’s  de¬ 
fense  programs  and  policies. 
Lucas  was  a  Marine  combat  cor¬ 
respondent  in  World  War  II.  He 
spent  26  of  the  36  months  of  the 
Korean  war  at  the  front  lines 
• 

No  Bond  Posted 
By  ITU  In  Lawsuit 

Akron,  Ohic 

Records  of  the  Summit  (Jountj  | 
court  fail  to  substantiate  a  re¬ 
port  (E&P,  Aug.  16,  page  14) 
that  the  International  Typ^ 
graphical  Union  posted  a  bow 
of  $200,000  to  free  its  assets  in 
Ohio. 

Proceedings  for  attachment  oi 
the  union’s  assets,  includin? 
machinery  leased  from  Unity^ 
Inc.,  an  ITU  subsidiary,  by  tw 
Lima  Citizen,  are  before  the 
court  in  a  lawsuit  filed  by 
J.  Highfield  against  ITU. 
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Readers  Crave  News 
Of  Health,  Science 

By  Hillier  Kriephhaiim 

Acting  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  New  York  University 
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Most  adult  Americans  are 
anxious  for  the  latest  news  fi-om 
the  science  front. 

Two  thirds  (66'^o)  of  1,919 
Americans  polled  in  a  sui*vey 
were  willing  to  give  up  some 
other  kinds  of  news  in  their 
newspapers  in  order  to  provide 
space  for  more  coverage  of 
medicine,  public  health,  and 
other  science  stories. 

Translated  into  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  figures,  this 
means  an  audience  of  38,000,000 
readers  willing  to  cut  something 
to  get  more  science  items. 

These  statistics  were  obtained 
from  1,919  interview's  under¬ 
taken  last  year  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan,  for  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Science  Writers  and 
New  York  University. 

Sex  Interesl.s 

Those  interviewed  w'ere  asked : 
“Suppose  a  newspaper  wanted 
to  put  in  more  stories  about 
science,  but  had  to  cut  down  on 
something  else  to  get  them  in: 
Are  there  any  soi-ts  of  items  you 
would  be  willing  to  have  less  of 
in  order  to  get  in  more  about 
science?  (If  Yes)  What  sorts 
of  items  might  be  cut  down? 
(If  ads  only  mentioned)  What 
besides  ads?” 

While  more  w’omen  than  men 
were  willing  to  give  up  space 
devoted  to  sports  and  more  men 
than  women  agreed  to  curtail 
society  news,  the  figures  showed 
one  person  in  eight  ready  to 
mrtail  the  type  of  news  that 
is  usually  thought  of  as  linked 
to  that  sex.  The  figures  were 
13  per  cent  of  women  willing 
to  curtail  society  and  12  per 
cent  of  men,  sports. 

Only  47  per  cent  of  those 
who  never  got  beyond  grade 
school  favored  cutting  out  other 
ne^  to  make  way  for  more 
science  but  83  per  cent  of  those 
who  went  to  college  said  they 
did. 

Reading  Habits 
Present  reading  habits  of 
science  news  also  influenced  the 
willingness  to  reallocate  news 
space.  To  illustrate,  81  per  cent 
of  those  who  read  all  present 
science  items  in  their  papers 
s®id  they  were  willing  to  cut 
something  else  to  get  more  news 
of  this  type  into  print.  Of  those 
who  now  skip  over  science  news, 
only  49  per  cent  would  cut  other 
items. 


(The  writer,  chairman  of  the 
Surveys  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Science 
Writers  and  a  journalism  teacher 
at  New  York  University,  was 
coordinator  of  the  surveys  un¬ 
dertaken  with  grants  from  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  as¬ 
certain  public  attitudes  towards 
science  and  science  writing. 
Prof.  Kreighbaum  also  wrote  the 
text  for  “Science,  the  News,  and 
the  Public,”  a  summary  of  the 
findings  from  which  this  article 
was  prepared.  Last  week,  he 
discussed  the  public’s  usage  of 
newspapers  as  a  medium  for 
general  news.) 

While  one  should  not  be  too 
speedy  to  generalize,  it  appears 
that  gi-oups  of  readers  were  most 
likely  to  name  newspaper  con¬ 
tent  in  which  they  were  not 
especially  interested  or  of  which 
they  disapproved.  For  instance, 
the  more  educated  group  men¬ 
tioned  comics  and  crime  news, 
possibly  because  they  thought  it 
would  not  be  “proper”  for  them 
to  admit  they  liked  these  classi¬ 
fications. 

What  types  of  news  stories 
were  recalled  by  the  1,751  who 
used  newspapers  regularly  as  a 
source  for  science  and  medical 
news? 

Heart  disease,  which  kills 
more  Americans  annually  than 
any  other  disease,  ranked  first. 
Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
paper  audience  mentioned  it. 
Just  behind  came  cancer,  the 
second  largest  “Killer”  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  with  31  per  cent  of  the 
newspaper  readers. 

Infantile  paralysis  or  polio 
was  mentioned  by  20  per  cent 
and  almost  half  of  these  people 
recalled  the  vaccine  developed 
by  Dr.  Jonas  Salk. 

Non-medical  stories  in  an 
omnibus  classification  of  tech¬ 
nology  —  the  whole  range  of 
practical  utilization  of  science 
information  by  industry,  con¬ 
sumers,  and  agriculture  —  were 
remembered  by  25  per  cent. 
News  items  about  atomic  energy 
were  recalled  by  22  per  cent 
and  stories  about  aeronautics  by 
14  per  cent. 

Five  per  cent  of  newspaper 
readers  mentioned  a  specific  col¬ 
umnist  on  medicine  and  health 
by  name. 

The  NASW  Surveys  Commit¬ 
tee  was  anxious  to  gather  in- 
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formation  that  might  be  used  to 
evaluate  current  techniques  for 
reporting  science  in  the  popular 
press.  So  some  questions  were 
designed  to  have  each  inter¬ 
viewee  rate  his  satisfaction  with 
the  way  the  medium  presented 
the  news. 

The  tabulations  for  newspa¬ 
pers  follow: 

(A)  For  Completeness 

Very  Complete .  21% 

Rather  Complete .  43 

Half  and  Half .  2 

Rather  Incomplete .  20 

Very  Incomplete  .  3 

Not  Answered  .  11 

(B)  For  Accuracy 

Very  Accurate .  27% 

Rather  Accurate  .  48 

Half  and  Half .  1 

Rather  Inaccurate .  4 

Very  Inaccurate  .  1 

Feels  Unqualified  to 

Judge  .  7 

Not  Answered  .  12 

(C)  For  Interest 

Very  Interesting . 

Rather  Interesting  .  43 

Half  and  Half .  1 

Rather  Dull  .  6 

Very  Dull  .  1 

Not  Answered  .  9 

(D)  Readability 

Very  Easy .  30% 

Rather  Easy .  39 

Half  and  Half .  3 

Rather  Difficult .  17 

Very  Difficult .  3 

Not  Answered  .  8 

While  substantial  majorities 
were  on  the  plus  side  of  these 
evaluations,  the  23  per  cent  who 
considered  newspaper  science 
either  “rather  incomplete”  or 
“very  incomplete”  and  the  20 
per  cent  who  rated  it  either 
“rather  difficult”  or  “very  diffi¬ 
cult”  indicate  that  some  of  the 
newspaper  reading  public  have 
their  complaints. 

Television,  which  combines 
both  visual  and  oral  presenta¬ 
tions,  topped  all  media  in  the 
“very”  or  most  favorable  rat¬ 
ings. 

Could  it  be  that  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  straight  news  report¬ 
ing,  such  as  a  summary  lead 
paragraph  and  the  organization 
of  details  in  a  pyramid  of  de¬ 
scending  news  interest,  are  caus¬ 
ing  some  of  the  dissatisfaction 
among  newspaper  readers?  Or 
is  it  the  heavy  pressure  of  dead¬ 
lines  on  dailies?  Or  is  science 
news  just  so  complex  that  it 
needs  a  different  approach  than 
say  a  fire,  a  political  speech,  or 
a  parade? 

Areas  of  Interest 

At  the  request  of  the  NASW 
Surveys  Committee  members, 
the  questionnaire  was  split  into 
an  “A”  and  “B”  form  so  that 
a  professional  study  could  be 
run  as  to  how  a  cross  section 
of  Americans  could  rate  ways  of 
presenting  science  stories  that 


might  appear  in  the  future. 

Thus  half  the  respondents 
were  asked  a  set  of  fairly  ab¬ 
stract  topics  (known  as  Form 
“A”)  and  asked  to  tell  whether 
they  would  be  “very  much  in¬ 
terested”  in  reading  such  news 
items.  The  other  half  was  given 
concrete  ideas  about  compar¬ 
able  subject  material. 

The  results,  with  similar  “A” 
and  “B”  topics  on  the  same  line, 
follow  with  “Rank”  indicating 
order  of  popularity  and  “Per 
Cent”  showing  the  percentage 
of  persons  who  said  they  would 
be  “very  much  interested”  in 
reading  each: 

Form  “A” 

Raiik  Per  Cent 

1.  New  ways  of  treating 

diseases .  72''f 

2.  The  effects  of  atomic 
bombs  on  human  beings  63 

3.  The  causes  of  depres¬ 
sions  and  hard  times 

in  the  U.  S .  61 

4.  New  scientific  way  to 

prepare  food  .  44 

5.  The  psychology  of  how 

to  raise  children .  40 

6.  The  discovery  of  an 

ancient  civilization  . .  25 

7.  Rocket  ships  and  space 

travel  .  18 

8.  How  molecules  are  held 

together  .  15 

9.  Discovery  of  a  new 

star  .  14 

Form  “B” 

Rank  Per  Cent 

1.  Can  science  protect  you 
against  heart  disease?  69% 

4.  Will  atomic  bomb  tests 

affect  your  health?  ...  58 

2.  How  you  can  protect 

your  family  against 
hard  times  .  65 

3.  Foods  that  won’t  ever 

spoil .  60 

5.  Will  today’s  children 

be  smarter  than  their 
parents?  .  47 

7.  Discovery  of  ruins  con¬ 

firms  Biblical  story  of 
Ruth  .  28 

8.  Test  of  new  rocket  for 

first  flight  to  moon  an¬ 
nounced  .  26 

6.  New  chemical  theory 

doubles  mileage  of 
gasoline  .  42 

9.  Newly  discovered  star 
gives  clue  to  how  world 

began  .  24 

The  two  top  items  on  the  “A” 

list  outdrew  their  “B”  counter¬ 
parts.  Why?  One  may  not  be 
dogmatic  but  there  is  the  pos¬ 
sible  “alibi”  that  “New  ways 
of  treating  diseases”  permitt^ 
dubbing  in  a  subjective  disease 
by  each  respondent.  “Heart  dis¬ 
ease”  on  the  “B”  list  might  not 
be  as  popular  as  an  omnibus 
terra.  Some  respondents  ques¬ 
tioned  about  “Will  atom  bombs 
tests  affect  your  health?”  ex¬ 
plained  a  lack  of  interest  be¬ 
cause,  “That’s  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.” 
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College  Press 
Fights  for  Its 
Full  Freedom 


Gains  Shown 
In  Circulation 

Los  Angeles 
California’s  newspapers  are 
continuing  to  grrow  in  circula¬ 
tion  along  with  the  state’s  popu¬ 


Daily  Buys  Weekly 
To  Form  Corporation 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

The  Hammonton  News  and 
the  Hammonton  Printing  Co. 
have  been  purchased  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Vineland  Times 
Journal,  a  daily  newspaper 


City  Official 
Sues  Paper 
For  $  Million 


Delaware,  Ohio 

Three  resolutions  of  impor¬ 
tance  were  passed  at  the  second 
annual  Student  Editorial  Af¬ 
fairs  Conference,  a  group  of 
more  than  80  college  editors 
meeting  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  here  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  National 
Student  Association. 

The  first  resolution  was  a 
basic  policy  declaration  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  student  press.  It 
asserted:  “The  aims  of  the 
student  press  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  its  independence  from  all 
forms  of  external  interference 
or  censorship  is  maintained  in¬ 
violate  and  complete.’’ 

The  second  resolution  dealt 
with  freedom  of  information. 
It  declared: 

“The  conference  condemns  the 
abridgement  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  by  university  admin¬ 
istrative,  student  governmental 
or  faculty  groups  and  by  all 
public  agencies,  except  in  those 
cases  where  such  information 
invades  personal  rights  of  pri¬ 
vacy.  Correspondingly,  we  recog¬ 
nize  our  solemn  responsibility 
to  publish  such  information  only 
with  due  regard  for  what  we,  as 
individuals,  consider  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  communities  we 
serve.” 

Those  measures  were  passed 
after  the  group  heard  many  re¬ 
ports  of  censorship  on  college 
campuses. 

The  final  resolution  set  up 
the  Student  Editorial  Press 
Service  (SEPS)  to  expedite 
transmission  of  news  from  one 
campus  where  a  newsworthy 
event  occurs  to  other  college 
campuses  throughout  the  nation. 
By  the  use  of  wire  and  special 
delivery  postage,  SEPS  will 
allow  news  to  be  published  with¬ 
in  a  maximum  of  two  days  from 
the  happening  covered. 

The  six  district  schools  taking 
on  primary  roles  in  the  service 
are  Cornell,  Michigan,  Texas, 
North  Carolina,  Colorado  and 
UCLA. 

• 

On  4-Day  Schedule 

LeMars,  Iowa 

The  LeMars  News-Sentinel,  a 
longtime  weekly,  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  daily  except  on  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  and  holi¬ 
days.  Chan  Pitts  is  editor  and 
Carter  Pitts,  business  manager. 
Another  weekly  paper  also  is 
published  in  LeMars. 


lation  gains. 

John  B.  Long,  general  man¬ 
ager,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  says 
proof  is  found  in  the  annual 
compilations  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Directory. 

The  1958  figures  show  a  6,- 
826,815  daily  and  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  total  against  last  year’s 
6,636,654  while  the  1942  total 
was  2,191,453. 

Bert  J.  Abraham,  CNPA  pres¬ 
ident,  paid  tribute  to  the  work 
of  Maurice  W.  Markham,  Van 
Nuys  News,  chairman  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  committee,  in  the  intro¬ 
duction. 

Scope  of  the  directory  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  section  on  county 
listings.  A  Los  Angeles  County 
count  shows  100  CNPA  mem¬ 
bers.  But  one  coimty  is  without 
representation  —  remote  Alpine, 
with  a  population  of  600. 

• 

Municipal  Gov’t 
Report  in  Tabloid 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Davenport  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  printed  a  municipal  report 
for  the  first  time.  Both  the 
Daily  Times  and  the  Morning 
Democrat  printed  a  12-page 
supplement  detailing  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  accomplishments  of  all 
municipal  departments. 

Many  photogrraphs,  graphs 
and  charts  dressed  up  the  sup¬ 
plement  and  made  the  figures 
easy  to  understand.  As  M.  L. 
Fulton,  Daily  Times  editor,  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “We  tried  to  make 
the  report  as  clear  to  the  public 
as  possible  and  illusti-ated  each 
part.” 

Schools  have  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  report  in 
civics  classes.  There  have  been 
many  calls  also  for  extra  copies. 

• 

Steele,  Canter  Named 
To  Al^  Committee 

Herbert  M.  Steele,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  Stanley 
Canter,  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  research,  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather,  Inc.,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation’s  audience 
concepts  committee. 

A  primary  aim  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  develop  audience 
concepts  which  may  lead  to  an 
acceptable  all-media  yardstick. 


eighteen  miles  from  Hammon¬ 
ton.  The  News  will  continue  to 
be  published  as  a  weekly. 

A.  M.  Bass,  publisher  of  the 
Times  Journal,  is  president  of 
the  new  corporation.  The  for¬ 
mer  management  was  headed  by 
Charles  E.  Seel,  publisher  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Reporter. 

Transaction  was  negotiated 
by  George  Romano,  New  York 
newspaper  broker. 

•  «  * 

Additional  recent  transactions 
in  the  newspaper  field: 

Castle  Rock,  Colo. 

The  weekly  Douglas  County 
News  has  been  sold  by  Ray  E. 
Mohler  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Kobolt  of  Franktown.  Sale 
also  included  the  job  printing 
and  office  supply  business. 

Mr.  Mohler  will  devote  full 
time  to  his  newspaper  broker¬ 
age  business  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Kobolt  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  at  Castle 
Rock. 

•  «  • 

Los  Angeles 

The  Big  Bear  Lake  Grizzly 
has  been  purchased  by  a  com¬ 
pany  organized  by  Don  Beld- 

ing,  retired  BBD&O  executive, 
and  Louis  Thomann,  former 
western  editor  of  Printers’  Ink. 
Purchase  was  from  Clint  and 
Marcella  Underhill. 

*  *  * 

St.  Francis,  Kas. 

G.  F.  Ingamells  has  sold  the 
St.  Francis  Herald  to  a  new 
company  formed  by  the  Hale 
family,  widely  known  in  Kansas 
publishing  circles  for  four  gen¬ 
erations.  Purchase  price  was  not 
disclosed. 

The  Herald  will  be  edited  and 
managed  by  Richard  Hale. 

Agreement  was  negotiated  by 
M.  R.  Krehbiel  of  Bailey-Kreh- 
bieL 

*  *  * 

The  Worcester  (Md.)  Demo¬ 
crat  at  Pocomoke  City,  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Cunningham  from  Elmer  Jack- 
son  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the 
Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capi¬ 
tal.  Transaction  for  the  weekly 
was  handled  by  Allen  Kander 
and  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham 
formerly  owned  the  Elba  (Ala.) 
Clipper. 
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Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Johnstown’s  city  solicitor  haa 
filed  a  million-dollar  libel  suit 
against  the  Johnstown  Tribune 
Publishing  Company,  Walter 
Krebs,  its  editor  and  publisher, 
and  John  F.  James,  its  executive 
editor. 

Attorney  Norman  A.  Krume- 
nacker  Jr.  charged  that  hia 
character  and  professional  repu¬ 
tation  have  been  damaged  by 
"numerous  news  articles  and 
editorial  articles”  published  in 
the  Tribune-Democrat.  The  so¬ 
licitor  declared  he  “has  been 
pressured  into  exhaustiveness 
and  nervousness  resulting  in 
physical  pain,  loss  of  weight  and 
an  immeasurable  loss  in  pres¬ 
tige  and  reputation.” 

Law  Partner 

The  city  solicitor  is  a  law 
partner  of  Andrew  J.  Gleason, 
Republican  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Pennsylvania  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs. 

In  recent  months,  the  news¬ 
paper  has  been  critical  editori¬ 
ally  of  Johnstown  City  Ckiuncil’s 
handling  of  an  annexation  case, 
of  its  approach  to  the  proposed 
purchase  of  the  Johnstown 
Water  Company  from  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  and  of  its  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  recommCTda- 
tions  of  the  City  Charter 
Commission  which  recently  ad¬ 
vocated  a  city  maiuiger  form 
of  government. 

Four  of  the  five  members  of 
the  all-Republican  city  council 
are  in  the  Gleason  political 
camp. 

Judge  Dismisses 
Ban  on  Publication 

Bloomington,  Ind- 

Special  Judge  Charles  R 
Ratts  has  dismissed  a  temporary 
restraining  order  prohibiting 
the  Bloomington  Daily  Herald- 
Telephone  from  publishing 
annexation  ordinance  passed  by 
the  City  Council. 

Judgre  Ratts  sustained  a  mO" 
tion  to  dismiss  the  order  “f« 
the  reason  that  said  order  is  in 
direct  violation  of  federal  wd 
Indiana  constitutions’  provisions 
concerning  freedom  of  ^ 
press.” 

The  judge  added  that  the 
order  was  “illegal  and  never 
should  have  been  granted  in  the 
first  place.”  ( E&P,  Aug.  23,  p*g* 
60). 
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{Continued  from  page  11) 


long  convention  sessions.  But  a 
persistent  minority  battled  into 
the  closing  hours  to  establish  a 
foundation  for  opposition.  In 
‘i  their  final  stands,  these  anti¬ 
administration  forces  advanced 
a  proposal  for  an  ITU  bureau 
of  defense. 

Brown's  View  of  Issue 

The  president  who  took  office 
July  15  as  successor  to  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  had  relied  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  arguments  of  floor 
’  lieutenants  to  crumple  opposi- 
;  tion,  but  he  now  replied  sharply 
against  the  rehash  of  things 
that  “have  passed  and  gone,  de¬ 
bated  and  decided  by  previous 
conventions.” 

“One  thing  I’m  encouraged 
about,”  he  said,  “is  that  some 
of  the  delegates  who  yesterday 
wanted  to  destroy  all  defense 
efforts — all  defense  funds — now 
want  a  bureau  of  defense  and 
»me  kind  of  an  examination  for 
people  to  operate  it.  How  ridic¬ 
ulous  are  we  going  to  get  in 
this  debate?” 


the  ITU  is  willing  to  s^jend  for 
pensions  but  not  to  d^end  its 
integrity.  He  described  the 
strike  against  the  Westchester 
Group  of  newspapers  since  last 
winter  as  a  life  and  death 
struggle. 

“Unitypo  would  have  been 
more  successful  if  it  had  not 
been  sabotaged  by  our  own 
members,”  Mr.  Nardozzi 
charged. 

Conrad  Pavellas,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  said  he  wondered  if  the 
record  bears  out  the  claim  that 
Unitypo  has  been  sabotaged. 
The  original  $5,000,000  assigned 
to  Unitypo  is  now  $625,759  in 
liquid  assets,  he  declared. 

“Why  did  we  lose  money  on 
Unitypo  if  it  was  such  a  suc¬ 
cess?”  he  asked.  The  Lima  Citi¬ 
zen  is  successful  because  of 
popular  feeling,  but  is  not  a 
Unitypo  operation.  At  other 
places  where  the  public  is 
against  labor  you  can’t  sell  the 
paper,”  he  declared. 

Need  To  Preserve  It 

In  defense  discussions,  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  a  convention 
report  estimating  that  the 
union,  during  its  more  than 
century  of  existence,  has  spent 
more  than  $30,000,000  “to  pro¬ 
tect  basic  working  conditions.” 


The  proposition  then  before 
the  floor — ^the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  defense — was  not  con¬ 
troversial,  he  declared.  Neither 
acceptance  nor  rejection  would 
expand  or  contract  Unitypo 
operations,  he  asserted. 

The  report  was  adopted  on  a 
voice  vote. 


Unitypo  Criticized 


George  N.  Bante,  Chicago, 
and  a  former  ITU  office  seeker 
on  the  Independent  ticket,  de¬ 
clared  Unitypo  has  not  worked 
and  has  not  won  a  strike.  Mr. 
Bante  challenged  anyone  on  the 
Boor  or  in  the  galleries  to  name 
a  strike  victory  which  could  be 
credited  to  Unitypo.  A  dozen 
sought  to  answer. 

Atlantic  City  has  a  union  shop 
because  of  Unitypo,  declared 
Dominick  Ciccia.  A  contract  was 
^ured  48  hours  after  a  build¬ 
ing  had  been  rented  there  for 
j^itypo  use,  he  said.  He  listed 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  another 
example. 

Lynn  Angell  of  Nampa,  Ida. 
declared  the  ITU  has  a  lethal 
weapon  in  Unitypo  and  needs  it. 

‘I  hear  on  all  sides  we  must 
hill  Unitypo  before  it  kills  us,” 
he  said.  “I  also  hear  weeping 
I  Pensions.  I’d  rather  pay 

t  (for  defense)  than  go 

back  to  the  open  shop.  I  don’t 
pve  a  damn  as  long  as  we  have 
*  fighting  progrram.” 

Nicholas  Nardozzi  of  West- 
wester  County,  N.  Y.,  charged 

Editor  ae  publisher 


In  the  committee  report 
adopted  over  25  opposition  votes, 
it  was  stated  that  Unitypo  must 
be  continued  “for  the  purposes 
of  collecting  outstanding  notes, 
payments  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able.  It  must  be  continued  for 
emergencies  which  might  arise 
— and  where  that  weapon  might 
be  the  only  one  which  will  do 
the  job. 

“However,  we  realize  that 
funds  are  not  available  for  ex¬ 
panding  Unitypo-owned  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  in  strikes 
and  lockouts,”  the  report  added. 
It  noted  the  “greatly  improved 
position”  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press  and  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  of  the 
Jamestoum  Sun. 


A  delegate’s  proposition  to 
liquidate  the  assets  of  Unitypo 
by  July  15,  1961,  “consistent 
with  sound  judgment  and  busi¬ 
ness  practice,”  was  rejected. 

A  floor  speaker  declared  the 
West  Virginia  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  is  getting  tough  now 
that  Unitypo  papers  have  been 
withdrawn  in  that  area. 


A  proposition  that  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Labor  Committees  be 
asked  to  investigate  the  ANPA’s 
Newspaper  Publishers  Suspen¬ 
sion  Fund  “trust  agreements” 
declared  held  in  a  Canadian 
bank  was  withdrawn  by  the 
New  York  delegation. 

This  pointed  to  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  case  and  declared  the 
AN  PA  guarantees  $5,000  a  day 
after  the  first  six  days  of  strike 
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for  a  maximum  of  50  days  to 
any  one  newspaper  and  $1,200,- 
000  in  any  one  city. 

Oath  Filing  luue 

The  record  showed  29  dele¬ 
gates  as  voting  for  a  proposal 
to  require  the  filing  of  anti¬ 
communist  oaths  by  union 
officers.  The  laws  committee  said 
Taft-Hartley  does  not  require 
such  affidavits  from  unions  un¬ 
less  they  seek  certification. 

Vice  President  Sandy  Bevis 
pointed  out  that  ITU  laws 
specify  a  member  shall  not  be¬ 
long  to  any  organization  that 
advocates  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
government.  This  applies  to  all, 
not  only  to  officers,  he  declared. 

In  the  debate  it  was  noted 
that  anti-communist  oaths  are 
taken  from  all  officers  and  filed 
with  the  ITU  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

In  response  to  moves  to  boost 
the  union’s  per  capita  tax.  Presi¬ 
dent  Brown  said  the  coimcil 
hoped  to  effect  economies  which 
would  keep  expenditures  within 
general  fund  revenues. 

Vacation  Proposal 

Delegates’  claims  that  the 
failure  to  vote  ITU  employees 
four-week  vacations  would  bring 
resistance  in  local  negotiations 
brought  a  floor  reply  that  “you 
can  get  pensions  by  a  firm  stand 
despite  the  ITU  stand.” 

In  the  course  of  rejecting  a 
dozen  proposals  for  pension  plan 
betterments,  the  laws  commit¬ 
tee  reported  indications  that 
the  present  assessment  auto¬ 
matically  will  go  up  per  cent 
to  2%  per  cent.  The  committee 
observed  that  the  addition  of 
1,000  pensioners  would  place 


reserves  under  the  $2,000,000 
mark  and  result  in  the  boost 
automatically.  The  pension  fund 
has  remained  at  2  per  cent  for 
14  years. 

A  new  by-law  recommends 
that  contracts  include  clauses 
honoring  the  picket  lines  of  ITU 
printer  and  mailer  unions  where 
both  groups  are  established. 

A  clause  referring  to  the 
ITU  policy  of  integn^ty  to  per¬ 
forming  contracts  was  deleted 
but  there  remains  a  statement 
that  contract  commitments  “are 
paramount  and  must  be 
honored.” 

A  resolution  calling  upon 
local  unions  to  set  a  goal  of 
achieving  the  30-hour  week  and 
authorizing  the  officers  of  all 
locals  to  “carry  on  an  intensive 
campaign  to  make  the  30-hour 
week  effective”  was  adopted. 
This  was  introduced  by  four 
New  York  City  delegates. 

Also  adopted  was  a  measure 
expressing  appreciation  for  aid 
in  the  Detroit  Mailers  Union’s 
fight  against  the  International 
Mailers  Union.  This  said  this 
struggle  is  now  approaching  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Denver  was  chosen  for  the 
1960  convention. 

• 

Lithos  Go  It  Alone 

The  Amalgramated  Lithogra¬ 
phers  of  America  has  announced 
its  disaffiliation  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  because  of  the  “failure  and 
refusal  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  up¬ 
hold  the  rights  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated”  in  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
putes.  The  Lithographers  have 
been  in  conflict  with  some  of 
the  old-line  printing  craft  un¬ 
ions,  particularly  the  pressmen 
and  typographers. 
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PHOTOGRAPm 


What  It’s  Like  to  Be 
A  Cuban  Photographer 


By  James  L.  Collings 
Havana 

The  heat  pressed  down  like 
a  giant  clammy  hand  upon  the 
three  occupants  of  the  small, 
plainly-furnished  apartment 
livingroom. 

Jorge  Figueredo,  reporter  for 
Informacion,  was  seated  on  a 
sofa.  Opposite  him,  in  an  easy 
chair,  was  Luis  Sanchez,  El 
Mundo  photographer  and  host. 
Third  member  of  the  early  eve¬ 
ning  get-together  was  an  Amer¬ 
icano,  for  whom  Jorge  had 
agreed  to  act  as  interpreter 
since  Luis  doesn’t  speak  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Jorge  is  a  bright,  21-year-old 
journalist  (Cuban  newsmen  al¬ 
ways  refer  to  themselves  as 
journalists),  and  when  it  was 
explained  to  him  that  it  might 
be  interesting  to  American 
newspaper  photographers  to 
find  out  a  little  about  the  way 
Cuban  press  photographers  work 
and  live  he  nodded  solemnly  and 
said  to  go  ahead  with  the 
questions. 

Chosen  As  Spokesman 

Luis  was  equally  serious.  He 
is  a  short,  stoutish  man,  45, 
with  a  pleasant  face  and  dark 
hair  and  eyes.  He  sat  straight 
up  in  his  chair  all  through  the 
interview  and  gave  each  ques¬ 
tion  hesitant,  loving  care.  This 
is  not  a  fellow  to  toss  off  a  glib 
answer. 

“Jorge,  please  tell  Luis — ^just 
to  get  this  thing  rolling — that 
he  was  selected  as  spokesman 
for  his  fellow  photographers  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  organizer  and 
the  second  president  of  the 
National  Union  of  Photographic 
Reimrters  (120  members)  and 
because,  from  all  reports  up 
home,  he  know'S  his  way 
around.” 

When  he  got  the  message, 
Luis  smiled  faintly,  in  thanks, 
then  proceeded  to  exchange  rap¬ 
id-fire  Spanish  wdth  Jorge  in  an 
effort  to  inform  his  guest  about 
himself,  as  requested. 

Luis  said  he  has  been  with 
El  Mundo  10  years.  There  are 
six  other  staffers  on  his  paper, 
all  of  whom  cover  general  as¬ 
signment.  However,  he  said, 
some  of  the  men  specialize  on 
sports  and  social  events. 

“Society,  that’s  very  import¬ 
ant  here,”  Jorge  said.  “Some¬ 
times  12  pages  out  of  36  are 


devoted  to  social  doings,  and 
many  pictures  are  used.” 

The  Average 

The  average  photographer, 
Luis  continued,  makes  $32  a 
week.  For  this  he  has  to  work 
7*/^  houre  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  and  he  covers  about  eight 
assignments  daily.  To  boost  their 
incomes,  most  Cuban  photog¬ 
raphers  have  outside  jobs.  He 
himself,  for  instance,  is  official 
cameraman  for  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  the  Banco  Na- 
cional,  or  the  National  Bank  of 
Cuba,  and  he  has  a  home  dark¬ 
room  for  freelance  purposes. 

“What  about  the  equipment 
he  and  his  paper  have,  Jorge?” 

Luis  replied  that  Rolleis  are 
now  being  introduced  on  the 
island,  with  about  six  in  use 
on  the  17  dailies.  As  for  El 
Mundo,  there  are  five  Speed 
Graphics  and  two  Rolleis  in  the 
shop.  The  paper’s  darkroom  is 
modern  and  there  are  two  radio 
cars,  with  a  driver  for  each  car. 

He  added  that  all  Cuban 
photographers  use  American 
equipment,  and,  on  the  supply 
side,  mostly  American  film,  espe¬ 
cially  Kodak  products,  which  he 
prefei*s,  although  he  has  shot 
British  film. 

“Does  he  shoot  color,  Jorge?” 

No,  Luis  said,  “not  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  purposes,  only  per¬ 
sonal.” 

“Jorge,  in  the  States  you  hear 
a  lot  about  how  much  freedom 
the  Cuban  photogi’aphers  have 
in  covering  sports,  particularly 
baseball.  You’re  told  they  can 
go  crazy  on  the  diamond.  What’s 
the  story? 

Not  So  Wild 

The  young  reporter  went  into 
a  lengthy  discussion  with  Luis. 
After  several  thousand  words 
had  passed  back  and  forth,  it 
came  out  that  photographers 
are  allowed  on  the  field,  yes,  but 
it’s  not  as  wild  as  it  seems.  The 
men  are  stationed  behind  home 
plate.  They  are  not  allowed  on 
the  field  while  the  game  is  going 
on,  but  if  play  stops  because  a 
man  has  been  hurt  or  there’s  a 
rhubarb  then  they  can  rush  out 
for  their  pictures. 

(Later,  in  the  coolness  of  the 
beautiful  Habana  Hilton,  and 
American  public  relations  man 
said:  “It  can  get  pretty  con¬ 
fusing  at  times,  with  photog- 


Jorge  Figueredo  and  Luis  Sanchez 


raphers  running  around  the 
field.”) 

Jorge  was  also  reminded  that 
Cuban  photographers  have  a 
reputation  for  shooting  many 
pictures  on  assignment,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  their  American 
counterparts. 

Luis  answered  that  he  felt 
this  was  the  best  way  to  do  it. 
However,  he  said,  Cuban 
cameramen  are  sometimes  re¬ 
stricted  because  they  don’t  have 
enough  film  or  bulbs.  At  any 
rate,  Luis  shrugged,  the  idea  is 
to  get  the  picture. 

“And  how  about  the  police, 
Jorge?  Do  they  give  photogrra- 
phers  here  a  hard  time?” 

Freedom  to  Shoot 

Luis  gave  this  considerable 
thought.  “No,”  he  said  finally, 
“most  of  the  time  we  have  com¬ 
plete  freedom.” 

The  American  tourist  had 
been  in  Havana  a  day  and  a 
half  before  meeting  Luis.  He 
had  walked  the  streets  for  miles, 
shooting  pictures  everywhere, 
amused  at  the  willingpiess,  even 
eagerness,  of  the  natives  to  pose. 
The  atmosphere  was  calm,  quiet 
and  unbearably  hot. 

“Supposing  this  serenity  were 
broken  with  street  fighting, 
Jorge.  Would  Luis  cover  it?” 

Certainly  he  would,  Luis  in- 
si.sted.  He  said  he  was  a  jour¬ 
nalist  first  and  would  make  the 
pictures  even  if  he  knew  they 
wouldn’t  be  published,  and  he 
knew  they  wouldn’t  be  because 
there  were  no  pictures  run  in 
Cuban  papers  of  the  fighting  in 
the  streets  last  March.  (A  cen¬ 
sor  on  each  of  the  dailies  deter¬ 
mines  what  pictures  will  run.) 

“How  does  he  feel  about  this 
censorship?” 

Benevolent  Dictator 

The  photographer  replied  he’s 
not  happy  with  the  situation. 
He  said  none  of  the  Cuban 
photogrraphers  could  feel  differ¬ 
ently.  But,  he  added,  Batista 
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has  helped  the  press  photogra¬ 
pher.  You  had  to  say  that  for 
him. 

He  explained  that  in  1955  the 
dictator  gave  $3,000  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Press  Photographers. 
The  convention  was  held  in 
Havana  and  Luis  was  its  vice- 
president. 

More  recently,  he  said,  Ba¬ 
tista  has  put  up  $60,000  for 
roads  in  a  photographers’  com¬ 
munity  that’s  expected  to  be 
completed  in  four  years.  The 
site  for  the  development,  just 
outside  Havana,  was  donated 
by  a  wealthy  citizen  and  each 
photographer  gets  a  small  lot 
free.  All  he  has  to  do  is  pay  for 
the  house.  When  the  $500,000 
project  is  completed,  there  will 
be  a  school,  a  church,  a  park 
and  a  social  club.  No  one  but 
press  photographers  will  be 
pennitted  to  live  there. 

You  had  the  feeling  Luis 
doesn’t  think  things  are  too  bad 
in  Cuba. 


New  Color  Facility 
Set  for  Advertisers 

CUNTON,  Iowa 

As  of  Sept.  2,  the  Clinton 
Herald  will  accept  one  color  and 
black  advertising.  New  color 
printing  equipment  has  been 
added  and,  according  to  General 
Manager  John  Notman,  “We 
have  experimented  for 
months  with  several  thousand 
inches  of  color  promotion  adver¬ 
tising  and  now  find  our  finished 
product  as  good  as  the  best.” 

One  particularly  interesting 
use  of  color  editorially  occurred 
in  a  recent  “Roving  Reporter 
column.  Alternating  sections  w 
the  column,  which  protestw 
against  a  proposed  increaM  w 
the  school  budget,  were  printw 
in  turquoise  blue  and  black  ink- 
Head  for  the  page,  “New  School 
Budget  Means  Black  and  Blue 
Taxpayers”  was  printed  in  blue, 
except  for  one  word — “Black  ■ 
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Publisher  s  $50  Check 
Rewards  Initiative 


By  Tom  Simmons 


Dallas,  Tex.  sharpness  of  quality,  imagina- 
Every  two  weeks  a  staffer  at  tively  framed  subjects,  spot 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  gets  news  pictures, 
a  nice  little  letter  of  congratula-  the  desk  field  qualifica¬ 

tions  from  Publisher  Ted  Dealey  tions  must  include  sharp  heads, 
—a  note  sweetened  by  the  tight  editing,  wise  selection  of 
Tonis,  “Enclosed  you  will  find  stories  and  originality  of  pres- 
my  check  for  $50.”  entation. 

Recipients  of  the  letters  are 

A  fv,  1,  qualifications  must  include  ef- 

Award,  and  they  are  chosen  for  A  •  e  ^ 

.  .  j.  i  -u  i  ficiency  of  operation,  loyalty 
some  outstanding  contribution  to  ,  .. 

i.  z  ^  and  creative  accomplishment, 

the  news  content  of  the  paper —  ^ 

through  writing,  editing,  draw-  Reporters  and  staff  corres- 
ing  or  picture-taking.  pondents,  naturally,  have  done 

most  of  the  winning  with 
Keen  Competition  stories  they  have  dug  up  on 

Competition  for  this  bonus,  their  own  or  on  assignments 
needless  to  say,  is  keen  among  "’here  they  shone  brilliantly, 
the  116-man  news  staff.  Forty-  John  Rutledge,  police  reporter, 
four  of  them  have  been  winners  wrote  .300  words  about  a  trailer 
in  the  two  years  since  the  award  hre  that  quickly  found  a  top 
was  set  up  in  its  present  form,  spot  on  page  one.  And  Harry 
Thirteen  of  these  have  won  McCormick  overcame  the  “brevi- 
twice  and  there  are  three  three-  ty”  qualification  with  a  1,500- 
time  winners— Miss  Sue  Connal-  word  eyewitnesser  of  a  rare 
ly,  whom  News  staffers  nomi-  hrain  operation.  Oliver  Hailey, 
nate  not  only  as  the  cutest  but  one  of  the  newest  cubs,  scored 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  t^’ice  in  a  three-month  period 
school  reporters  around;  Allen  with  short,  sparkling  weather 
Duckworth,  political  expert  who  Pieces. 


Im  the  confidence  and  respect  Originality  with  Camera 
of  Texas  leading  public  figures, 

and  Bill  Rives,  sports  editor  Photographers  have  been  fre- 
whose  fine,  sensitive  writing  ^'^ont  winners.  Clint  Grant  went 
consistently  puts  him  in  sports  ^o  a  routine  B-O-Must  covering 
anthologies  nn  show,  got  front-page 

Publisher  Dealey,  who  had  ^ 


rathpr  ho  «  -f  A  clapped  a  hat  on  the  tail- 

rainer  be  a  writer  and  news-  o  ^  mco  j  i  j 

room  executive,  set  up  the  m^el  and  came 

award  to  encourage  iniriative  “P  with  a  Sputnik-like  picture. 

amonir  all  oo,i.v,ooto  of  fho  cfoflP  (‘JCC  CUt.J 


among  all  segments  of  the  staff.  ' 

Every  one  but  the  executive  McClanahan’s  sports  car- 

oditor  and  the  managing  editor  toons  brought  him  $50,  and 
is  eligible.  And  every  newsroom  Frank  McGrath,  artist,  scored 
department  is  now  included  with  his  colorful  cover  page  for 
among  the  winners,  who  repre-  a  special  section.  But  there  are 
sent  19  different  fields  of  en-  many  off-beat  examples  to  show 
deavor.  how  the  desk-bound  can  create 

.  their  own  opportunities.  These 

Ine  Kules 


These  are  the  rules  set  up  by 
Mr.  Dealey: 

“Initiative,  originality  and 


Connally 


Duckworth 


Telegraph  Editor  Bob 
Jameson,  for  the  display  and 


quality  of  product  should  be  the  the  night  E.xplorer 

basic  factors  considered.  Con-  went  into  orbit;  makeup  edi- 
sistency  on  a  long-range  basis  Puckett  and  Buster 

should  also  be  considered.  Any  improving  the  looks 

piece  of  work  designed  to  im-  the  News;  state  editor  Terry 
prove  the  quality  of  the  product  Walsh  for  spotting  a  two-line 
or  the  efficiency  of  operation  is  wire  service  item  about  the 
eligible.  hiring  of  a  policew’oman  and 

.  “In  the  writing  field  qualifica-  building  it  up  into  a  story  that 
lions  must  include  brevity,  crisp  drew  nationwide  attention;  so- 
"^ting,  originality  and  ac-  ciety  writer  Mary  Brinkerhoff 
curacy — with  stress  on  brevity,  for  her  once-a-week  humorous 
‘In  the  photo  field  qualifica-  pieces  worthy  of  the  New  York- 
lons  must  include  originality,  er;  deskman  Bill  Evans  for  his 
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Clint  Grant's  "auto"  man. 

banner  line  on  Explorer  II 
(“There’s  a  New  Moon  Beeping 
Happy  Tidings”).  “Hm.  Seven 
bucks  a  word,”  grinned  Evans 
when  his  letter  came. 

Real  Incentive 

Managing  Editor  Jack  B. 
Krueger  is  well  pleased  with 
the  results.  “The  award  has 
created  a  new  incentive  among 
the  staff  which  has  helped  our 
product,”  Mr.  Krueger  said. 
“Not  only  can  everybody  seem 
to  find  a  use  for  that  $50,  but 
they  appreciate  the  honor  of 
being  singled  out  for  their 
work.” 

Sometimes  on  a  team  job  the 
award  has  been  split  two  or 
three  ways.  But  only  once  have 
the  judges  (the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  assistant  managing 
editor  and  the  new’s  editor) 
saved  Publisher  Dealey’s  $50 
because  they  couldn’t  pick  a 
winner. 

That  was  April  2,  1957 — the 
day  the  staff  looked  out  the 
third-story  newsroom  windows 
and  for  40  minutes  watched  a 
tornado  sweep  a  death-dealing 
path  across  western  Dallas.  Said 
the  judges:  “The  tornado  cover¬ 
age  was  a  magnificent  display 
of  coordinated  team  effort.  So 
this  week’s  winner  must  be  the 
entire  Dallas  News  staff.” 


Family  Court 
Open  to  Press 

Chicago 

The  last  vestige  of  an  “iron 
curtain”  hampering  court  cov¬ 
erage  in  Cook  County  will  be 
lifted  Sept.  1  when  the  Family 
Court,  dealing  with  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  cases,  will  be  opened 
to  Chicago  and  suburban  news¬ 
paper  reporters. 

Under  a  ruling  handed  down 
by  Judge  Thomas  Clayton  Jr., 
now  presiding  over  Family 
Court  and  concurred  in  by  Judge 
John  H.  Donovan  who  will  take 
over  on  Sept.  1,  reporters  will 
be  allowed  to  hear  juvenile  cases 
and  I’eport  them.  Heretofore,  re¬ 
porters  have  been  banned  from 
juvenile  court  proceedings. 

Expressing  confidence  in  the 
press  and  the  public’s  right  to 
know.  Judges  Clayton  and  Don¬ 
ovan  announced  that  reporters 
will  be  permitted  to  cover  the 
Family  Court.  The  only  restric¬ 
tion  is  that  reporters  will  not 
be  allowed  to  interview  juvenile 
delinquents  being  held  in  jail 
pending  court  action. 

Stock  Plan  Filed 
For  Radio  Stations 

Washington 

The  Advocate  Printing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Newark  (Ohio) 
Advocate  and  American  Trib¬ 
une,  and  licensee  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WCLT  and  WCLT-FM 
has  requested  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  authority 
to  transfer  radio  properties  to 
WCTL  Radio,  Inc.,  an  Ohio 
corporation  to  be  largely  owned 
by  Advocate. 

Papers  on  file  with  the  com¬ 
mission  reveal  that  the  new  cor¬ 
poration  will  issue  1,500  shares 
of  $100  par  value  common,  800 
shares  of  which  will  be  taken 
by  the  publisher  in  return  for 
the  radio  properties  valued  at 
around  $72,000.  The  remaining 
700  shares  go  to  employes. 


CHICAGO  COLLEEN 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Provides  Femininity 
On  Tough  Police  Beat 


Patricia  Leeds,  an  Irish  gal 
with  deep  blue  eyes  and  a  quiet 
tone  of  voice,  is  as  rare  as  Police 
Capt.  Hennessy’s  kilaloo  bird 
she  helped  make  famous  as  Chi¬ 
cago’s  only  girl  police  reporter. 

Pat  Leeds  covers  the  detec¬ 
tive  bureau  at  Police  Headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Pat  is  a  seasoned  police  re¬ 
porter,  although  young  in  years. 
She  realized  her  ambition  to  be 
a  police  reporter  at  an  early 
age,  largely  because  of  her  per¬ 
sistence  and  with  the  help  of 
World  War  II  when  men  re¬ 
porters  were  in  the  service. 

Her  desire  to  be  a  police  re¬ 
porter  dates  back  to  when  she 
was  a  little  girl  and  used  to  see 
police  and  reporters  investigat¬ 
ing  “ride”  victims  who  were 
dumped  in  her  West  Side  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Miss  Leeds  acquired  a 
hankering  to  report  such  events 
herself. 

Began  as  Ad  Taker 

Upon  graduating  from  high 
school,  Pat  Leeds  went  to  work 
for  Leo  Lemer’s  LAncoln-Bel- 
mont  Booster,  community  week¬ 
ly,  as  a  want  ad  taker  and 
switchboard  operator.  She 
talked  the  editor  into  letting 
her  go  out  and  look  for  news 
one  afternoon  each  week.  She 
found  an  animal  hospital  and 
began  to  write  stories  about  the 
animals. 

Miss  Leeds’  next  step  was  to 
persuade  the  boss  to  permit  her 
to  cover  sports  and  the  police 
beat  when  a  male  reporter  went 
on  vacation.  Then  Pat  con¬ 
vinced  a  friend  at  United  Press 
that  her  male  associate  at  the 
Booster  should  be  given  a  job 
with  UP.  She,  in  turn,  got  his 
job  as  sports  editor  and  police 
reporter. 

Joins  Gty  News  Bureau 

Buddy  McHugh,  veteran  Chi¬ 
cago  American  newshawk,  tip¬ 
ped  her  off  the  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  was  hiring  girl  reporters 
after  this  country  entered 
World  War  II.  Miss  Leeds  did 
another  good  job  of  selling  her¬ 
self,  convincing  Isaac  Gersh- 
man,  CNB  managing  editor, 
that  her  knowledge  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  police  stations  and  her 
wide  acquaintance  with  police 
officers  were  the  “equivalent”  of 


a  college  education,  which  other 
girl  applicants  had  in  their  fa¬ 
vor  at  the  time. 

After  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  CNB  experience.  Miss  | 
Leeds  joined  the  Tribune  staff, 
but  she  had  to  give  up  her  police 
beat  for  a  while  and  write  about 
less  exciting  things  for  the 
neighborhood  section. 

“For  eight  long  months  I  was 
on  the  metro  staff,”  Miss  Leeds 
told  E&P.  “Then  I  learned  there 
was  an  opening  on  the  day 
watch  at  the  detective  bureau 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Maxwell  if  I 
could  have  the  job.” 

Smile  Helps 

The  police  force  and  reporters 
at  headquarters  had  to  get  used 
to  Pat  Leeds’  ladylike  manner 
and  keep  their  words  in  good 
taste  as  she  went  about  her 
job.  It  was  a  strain,  but  Pat’s 
smile  often  saved  the  situation. 

On  one  occasion,  she  pointed 
to  a  case  of  tear  gas  bombs  and 
asked,  “What  are  those?”  While 
an  obliging  detective  was  ex¬ 
plaining,  one  went  off. 

“I  guess  I  am  blessed  with 
more  than  an  average  woman’s 
curiosity,”  said  Miss  Leeds. 
“But  it  has  stood  me  well  in 
hand  as  a  police  reporter.  I 
enjoy  talking  to  people,  espe¬ 
cially  to  policemen.” 

WhaPs  a  Kilaloo? 

It  was  Miss  Leeds’  curiosity 
which  helped  launch  the  kilaloo 
bird,  which  Captain  Hennessy 
has  made  a  feature  of  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Day  parades.  She  got  a 
call  from  the  captain,  who  said, 
“Pat,  did  they  give  you  the 
story  about  the  kilaloo  bird?” 
By  they,  he  meant  Miss  Leeds’ 
competitors  in  the  pressroom. 
She  said  they  hadn’t.  Then  she 
asked  the  other  reporters  about 
the  kilaloo  bird.  They  told  her 
it  was  a  figment  of  the  captain’s 
imagination. 

Pat,  however,  did  a  story 
which  was  picked  up  by  the 
I  wire  services,  telling  the  entire 
'  country  that  although  Captain 
Hennessy  insisted  that  Ireland 
had  a  kilalo  bird,  zoological  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  United  States 
hadn’t  got  around  to  recogniz- 
’  ing  it  yet.  Later  the  captain 
■  went  to  Ireland  and  returned 
with  a  kilaloo  bird,  which  other 
:  ornithologists  identified  as  a 
:  green  pigeon. 


STAR  REPORTER  on  the  police  beat,  Patricia  Leeds  of  the  Chica^ 
Tribune  gets  some  pointers  from  Police  Commissioner  Timothy  1 
O'Connor. 


While  covering  a  routine 
story  about  a  burglary  in  a 
florist  shop,  Pat  inquired  if  the 
robber  had  taken  any  flowers, 
as  well  as  the  cash  receipts. 
Her  query  caused  the  florist  to 
check  and  he  discovered  the  rob¬ 
ber  had  taken  some  roses. 

Gets  a  Confession 

Another  time  she  solved  a 
slaying  during  an  interview 
with  a  woman  whose  husband 
had  been  shot  to  death,  possibly 
by  the  woman.  The  latter  re¬ 
fused  to  talk  to  police,  but  she 
began  talking  to  Miss  Leeds  and 
wept  as  she  showed  pictures  of 
her  children.  Then  she  told  of 
her  husband  beating  her  and  of 
hearing  shots  and  finding  the 
gun  in  her  hand. 

Identified  by  Hairdo 


Equal  Chance  \ 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


women  belong  only  in  the  home 
They  don’t  realize  that  nunjj 
women  work  not  by  choice,  but 
because  they  have  to.  M»kf ! 
them  realize  that  a  woman  miy  - 
have  family  responsibilities  toe 
and  that  she  can  use  a  raise.”  j 

Self-Criticism  | 

The  survey  also  brought  criti- ) 
cism  by  Ohio  newspaper  womc  i 
of  themselves  as  women.  The«  I 
criticisms  included:  ' 

1.  Women  do  have  definite 
drawbacks.  One  of  the  major  § 
ones  is  the  day  off  once  a  montt  | 
for  feminine  reasons.  Womei: 
take  more  time  off  than  men  do  i 


Identified  by  Hairdo  2.  Women  are  impermanrat 

as  far  as  staff  permanency  go»  I 

On  one  occasion  she  identified  lung  as  women  leave  j^ 
a  woman  who  had  fallen  down  and  rearing  fw 

an  elevator  shaft  in  a  Loop  they  ^nnot  convinced)  . 

Wildmg.  On.  o,  the  po.ic.n..„  ru,d°n^‘ieXoSiJ : 
had  commented  on  the  woman  s  ^  I 

hairdo.  Pat  discovered  a  beauty  women  are  not  ex^« . 

shop  in  the  building.  With  a  "'^^enal  until  their 

Ihere'^'nlus^miT  ZTZuI  wht"JL  c\i^^ 

Se^ieiJed  a”  aLy  Xh  hS 

employed  the  woman.  supe^ision. 

„  ^  ,  .  ,  .  .  3.  The  very  nature  of  womei 

Pat  Leeds  doesn  t  feel  she  has  make  a  bid  for  equality  sort  of 
become  “case  hardened”  as  a  fruitless.  Women  have  trouble , 
police  reporter.  In  fact,  she  says  learning  mechanical  operatioB. ! 
she  believes  she  is  “more  soft-  or  head-writing  or  editinf 
hearted”  now  than  when  she  Women  want  to  be  by-line  «• 
first  started  covering  crime  Perts,  not  inside-the-shop  wo* 
news  Also,  most  women  are  rt- 

n  '  .a#  i,..-  * _ .  luctant  to  be  tough. 


One  of  her  hobbies  is  target 

shooting.  She  likes  to  join  Chi-  ‘Ju§t  Want  Glamour’  < 

cago  policemen  at  the  target  4  need  better  wwdb^  ' 

range  in  police  headquarters.  Qiris  from  journalism  school* 
Pat  has  become  a  sharpshooter  are  not  able,  stage  or  imag»»' 
with  a  .22  pistol.  tive.  They  are  far  less  capabh 
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bailing  and  binging 
Events  Draw  172,000 


They 


in  make-up  or  planning, 
jnst  want  glamour. 

6.  Just  the  other  day  a  gal 
told  me  she  was  going  to  fight 
“tooth  and  nail”  an  order  from 
her  boss  to  work  on  Saturday 
snd  a  holiday.  Her  boy  friend 
was  coming  home  and  she 
“couldn’t  be  expected  to  stay  up 
late  and  then  come  in  to  work.” 
...  I  think  she  should  be  willing 
to  accept  the  same  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  then  work  maybe  a 
little  harder  than  a  man  just  to 
prove  she  can  do  as  well. 

6.  Women  can  improve  their 
writing.  Opportunities  are 
around  for  the  good  writers. 

7.  Women  must  make  their 
own  opportunities.  They  can 
begin  by  not  assuming  their 
feminity  will  be  a  barrier  to 
progress.  Editors  don’t  turn 
down  good  stories  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  written  by  a 
woman. 

Masculine  Prejudice 

8.  Women  have  to  be  sure 
they  continue  to  improve  them¬ 
selves  and  prove  that  they  can 
be  responsible  reporters. 

9.  Nothing  will  ever  replace 
competence  as  a  basis  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Women  need  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  all 
ispects  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession. 

10.  Remove  the  eternal  mas¬ 
culine  prejudice  from  the  minds 
of  editors  and  men  reporters, 
^so  from  the  minds  of  many 
journalism  professors  who  seem 
to  be  more  prejudiced  than  the 
actual  workers  in  the  field. 

For  editors  and  publishers, 
Ohio’s  newspaper  women  had 
this  advice: 

“Give  women  wider  oppor¬ 
tunities,  credit  for  jobs  well 
done,  and  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

“Select  executives  who  are 
out  of  the  bustle-era  in  their 
knowledge  about  women  so  that 
newspaper  women  will  be 


Chicago 

Newspaper-sponsored  “spec¬ 
taculars”  play^  to  huge  crowds 
here  on  the  weekend  of  Aug. 
23-24. 

The  27  th  annual  Chicago 
Daily  News  Regatta  entertained 
the  largest  crowd  of  spectators 
in  its  history  on  Sunday.  Well 
over  100,000  persons  watched 
“the  largest  inland  sailing  re¬ 
gatta  in  the  world,”  with  313 
vessels  competing  in  32  class 
races. 

Two  John  S.  Knight  trophies, 
one  for  small  boats  and  one  for 
large  ones,  were  awarded  to 
yachts  winning  class  races  by 
the  greatest  time  margin. 

The  Daily  News  arranged  a 
day-long  free  program  of  en¬ 
tertainment  that  included 
Tommy  Bartlett  water  ski  show, 
a  Navy  air-sea  rescue,  a  fireboat 
demonstration,  a  fireworks  ex¬ 
hibition  and  other  special  events 
— all  keyed  to  dramatizing  the 
recreational  facilities  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  lakefront. 


Music  Festival 

On  the  previous  night,  a 
crowd  of  72,000  thrilled  to  a 
star-studded  29th  annual  Chi- 
cagoland  Music  Festival  in 
Soldiers  Field.  A  cast  of  7,000 
performers  offered  the  four-hour 
musical  spectacular,  sponsored 
by  Chicago  Tribune  Charities, 
Inc. 

The  cast  of  the  1968  Festi¬ 
val — “the  biggest  ever” — was 
headed  by  stars  of  show  busi¬ 
ness:  Bob  Hope,  comedian; 
Miyoshi  Umeki,  of  “Sayonara” 
fame;  Herb  Shriner,  Hoosier 
humorist;  Paul  Whiteman,  or¬ 
chestra  leader;  Jimmy  Rodgers, 
the  singing  hit  of  the  teen  set; 
and  Leo  Carillo,  TV’s  “Pancho.” 


bones”  from  “The  Music  Man,” 
as  Jimmy  Lee,  Chicago  night 
club  singer,  belted  out  the  lyrics. 

A  high  point  of  the  evening 
was  the  traditional  Festival 
matchlighting  ceremony.  Led  by 
Philip  Maxwell,  Festival  direc¬ 
tor,  members  of  the  huge  audi¬ 
ence  struck  matches  simultan¬ 
eously,  turning  the  stadium  into 
a  golden  horseshoe  of  dickering 
fiame. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  stars’ 
program,  the  American  flag  was 
portrayed  in  flaming  color  as 
the  1,200-piece  massed  bands 
swung  into  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner.” 

• 

Ontario  Stations 
Under  Libel  Laws 

Toronto 

Radio  and  television  stations 
can  be  sued  for  libel  and  slander 
in  Ontario  starting  Sept.  1. 

That’s  when  the  Province’s 
new  libel  and  slander  act  comes 
into  effect,  bringing  radio  and 
television  under  the  same  re¬ 
strictions  that  have  governed 
Ontario  newspapers  since  1909. 

The  new  provision  says  that 
defamatory  words  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  or  telecast  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  published  and  hence 
subject  to  a  libel  suit.  Under  the 
old  act  a  radio  or  television 
station  couldn’t  even  be  sued 
for  slander.  The  announcer 
could  be  sued  but  no  one  ever 
did  it. 

The  new  libel  and  slander  act 
was  drafted  following  submis¬ 
sions  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Civil  Liberties  League 
and  the  Canadian  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 


.  .  . .  .  The  field  exploded  with  move- 

judged  on  what  they  know,  their  ment  as  400  batonists  put  on  a 
^lls,  and  their  potential,  in-  massed  twirling  exhibition.  They 


stead  of  on  their  gender.” 

• 

Mobile  Paper  Used 
In  History  Classes 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Frank  Barter,  circulation 

Mobile  Press  citizens  oi  r  reepori,  iii., 

^  participating  in  a  colorful  pag- 

dav  mnm'  ^  Tues-  re-enacting  part  of  the  his- 

<“y  morning  to  classrooms 

where  history  teachers  use  it  as 
a  study  aid. 

The  newspaper  reading  proj¬ 
ect  was  introduced  in  the  Mobile 
schools  two  years  ago  at  the 
suction  of  R.  B.  Chandler, 


were  followed  by:  500  Chicago 
YMCA  gymnasts  in  a  tumbling 
and  calisthenics  exhibition;  a 
mixed  choral  group  of  500 
Festival  contestants  singing 
the  “Hallelujah  Chorus”  from 
Handel’s  “Messiah;”  more  than 
250  citizens  of  Freeport,  Ill., 


toric  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
of  a  hundred  years  ago;  an  ac¬ 
cordion  band  of  2,000  pieces;  a 
176-piece  Lincoln  High  School 
Band  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  staging 
a  rousing  presentation;  massed 


publisher.  A  News  Resiune  sheet  marching  bands,  more  than 
w  provided  for  use  in  American  1,200  members  strong,  blaring 
History  classes.  out  the  “Seventy-Six  Trom- 
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Back-to-College 
Movement  Is  On 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Colleges  claimed  three 
members  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Sioux  City  Journal- 
Tribune.  Robert  Phelps,  a 
deskman,  resigned  to  become 
a  teacher  and  publication  re¬ 
lations  director  at  Morning- 
side  college  in  Sioux  City; 
Jack  Letellier,  another  desk- 
man,  will  go  to  college  for 
graduate  work;  and  Robert 
Tracy,  a  reporter,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence 
to  attend  Iowa  University  as 
a  graduate  student.  Lois  En- 
glehardt  of  Sheldon,  la.,  and 
Arthur  Finch  of  Brookings, 
S.  D.,  have  been  added  to  the 
staff  as  replacements. 


PROMOTION— Lloyd  M.  Hamp¬ 
ton,  assistant  promotion  manager, 
has  been  advanced  to  promotion 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star.  He  has  worked  on 
D.C.  papers  for  a  decade,  with 
the  Star  since  1954. 


Canoeists  Tell 
Story  of  Uplift 

Davenport,  Iowa 
From  Davenport,  la.,  to  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  a  canoe.  That’s 
the  project  undertaken  and — 
almost  completed  this  Summer 
by  Hillis  Johnson,  boating  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Davenport  Daily 
Times;  Dave  Snyder,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Davenport  Morning 
Democrat;  and  Ginger,  their  toy 
Manchester  pup. 

For  a  real  boating  adventure, 
Johnson  and  Snyder  set  out  in 
Explorer  IV,  a  red  canoe 
“souped  up”  with  a  sail,  two 
bamboo  poles  and  an  inner-tube 
and  plank  outrigger. 

They  planned  to  take  five 
weeks  for  the  trip  down  the 
Mississippi.  By  day,  they  pad- 
died  and  sailed  downstream, 
sometimes  in  rough  whitecaps 
and  swift  currents. 

But  rains  and  adverse  winds 
put  Explorer  IV  and  her  crew 
behind  schedule  and  on  short 
rations.  Behind  schedule,  that 
is,  until  the  “Missouri”,  one  of 
the  biggest  tow  boats  on  the 
river,  gave  them  an  unexpected 
and  welcome  lift  the  last  300 
miles  from  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
into  New  Orleans. 

The  team’s  canoeing  experi¬ 
ences  provided  a  series  of 
stories  written  by  Mr.  Johnson 
for  the  Daily  Times’  “Green 
Streak”  section. 

• 

Bar  Cites  3  Dailies 

Los  Angeles 
The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  conferred  its  awards  for 
outstanding  public  service  this 
week  on  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  Richmond  News  Leader 
and  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Nautilus 

{Continued  fram  page  12) 

era.  The  captain  held  her  with 
her  hull  under  for  a  few  minutes 
before  he  brought  the  Nautilus 
all  the  way  up.  Zeisse  got  his 
pictures. 

I  was  hot  on  the  heels  of  the 
captain  up  the  ladder  to  the 
bridge.  The  long  stretch  under¬ 
water  hadn’t  bothered  me,  but 
I  wanted  to  see  daylight  and 
sniff  that  sea  breeze.  After  the 
clean,  carefully-filtered  air  un¬ 
derwater  that  sea  air  stank  like 
a  cesspool. 

It  was  apparent  that  within 
hours  we  would  set  an  under¬ 
water  transatlantic  record.  Send¬ 
ing  by  Morse  was  too  slow  be¬ 
cause  it  had  to  go  through  the 
Navy  in  Washington.  So  we  put 
in  a  ship  to  shore  call  to  the 
UPI  office  in  New  York.  That 
first  call  was  a  beauty.  There 
was  a  fast  man  with  a  type¬ 
writer  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line  and  he  could  hear  me  per¬ 
fectly.  I  told  him  I  would  call 
back  in  a  couple  of  hours  when 
the  record  run  was  finished. 

Speed  Record  Set 

As  we  smashed  the  speed  rec¬ 
ord  I  put  another  call  in. 

I  could  hear  our  New  York 
office  but  they  couldn’t  hear  me. 
For  a  half  an  hour  I  tried  to  get 
one  simple  sentence  to  New 
York:  “We  have  set  a  record.” 

The  radio  shack  in  the  Nauti¬ 
lus  was  hot.  The  captain  and  as 
many  of  the  crewmen  as  could 
squeeze  in  were  offering  me  ad¬ 
vice  while  several  radio  opera¬ 
tors  tried  desperately  to  improve 
our  contact. 

Then  the  man  on  the  other  end 
of  the  line  had  an  inspiration. 

“If  you  have  set  a  record 
whistle  into  the  phone.” 

I  pursed  my  lips  and  blew.  No 
sound.  I  wet  my  lips  and  tried 
again.  Nothing. 

In  a  panic  I  shoved  the  tele¬ 
phone  at  a  man  next  to  me. 

“Whistle,  for  God’s  sake,  w’his- 
tle,”  I  shouted.  He  looked  puz¬ 
zled,  but  blew  a  long,  loud  blast 
into  the  phone. 

“A  new  record,”  I  heard  the 
man  in  the  UPI  office  say.  “Let’s 
get  the  story  rolling.” 

• 

NNW  Speaker 

Principal  speakers  at  the 
Sales  Executives  Club  luncheon 
on  Sept.  30  in  New  York  will 
be  Marquis  Childs  and  Inez 
Robb,  United  Feature  Syndicate 
columnists.  The  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  will  take  over  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  inaugurates  National 
Newspapr  Week. 


Bar  to  Study 
Courtroom  Pic 
Experiences 

Los  Angeles 

The  American  Bar  Association 
this  week  decided  to  defer  action 
on  revision  of  Canon  35,  thus 
sustaining  hope  among  news 
media  that  courtroom  photog¬ 
raphy  would  eventually  be 
permitted. 

Last  February  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  ! 
an  amendment  was  proposed  to 
the  canon.  The  phraseology  was 
changed  in  the  amendment  but 
courtroom  photography  was  still 
prohibited,  as  well  as  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  televising.  This  version 
was  drawn  up  by  the  ABA’s  spe¬ 
cial  committee  headed  by  Judge 
Philbrick  McCoy  (E&P,  Aug.  23, 
page  .52). 

Suggestion  Vole 

After  a  vote  on  the  suggested 
Atlanta  creation,  the  ABA  board 
of  governors  submitted  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  defer  on  Aug.  25, 
stating  that  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  should  have  time  to  study 
reports  and  data  turned  in  on 
the  matter,  particularly  from 
judges  who  have  permitted  pho¬ 
tographers  to  work  in  their 
courtrooms. 

The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  many  judges 
now  permitting  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography  have  already  assem¬ 
bled  such  data  and  made  it  avail¬ 
able  to  the  ABA. 

House  President  James  L. 
Shepherd  Jr.,  of  Houston,  Tex., 
told  the  delegates  all  media  con¬ 
cerned  approved  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  shelving.  The  ASNE  and 
the  NPPA,  for  their  parts,  were 
especially  pleased  with  the  turn¬ 
down.  They  had  both  brought 
their  own  proposals  of  a  new 
Canon  to  the  convention,  hoping 
to  prevent  the  Atlanta  amend¬ 
ment  from  being  accepted. 
Meanwhile,  of  course.  Canon  35 
remains  in  effect. 

Joseph  Costa,  NPPA  board 
chairman,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  results: 

“We  pledge  continued  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  bar  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  of  visualized  infor¬ 
mation.  We  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  try  to  convince  the  legal 
profession  that  the  decision  to 
restrict  the  flow  of  news  must 
not  be  generalized  but  must  be 
made  by  each  individual  judge 
and  only  in  special  circum¬ 
stances. 


Bid  for  Jobs  for  Item  People 


New  Orlhians,  La. 

Irvin  M.  Orner,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
is  putting  out  feelers  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  possible  new  connec¬ 
tions  for  employees. 

One  letter  sent  out  said: 

“Since  the  60-day  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  we  are  operating  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Justice 
Department  is  nearing  a  close, 
it  appears  rather  obvious  at  this 
time  that  no  one  will  come  for¬ 


ward  to  purchase  the  assets  of 
the  Item  Company,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  Times  Pica¬ 
yune  Publishing  Company. 

“In  the  light  of  this  fact,  it 
appears  that  on  Sept.  14  there 
will  be  available  a  top-notch, 
outstanding  circulation  director 
and  several  circulation  assist¬ 
ants.  I  can  and  will  highly 
recommend  any  of  these.” 

R.  M.  Ellis  is  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Item. 
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^0,000.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
practical  weekly  operator.  Other  prop¬ 
erties  available  for  down  payments  of 
t2,i00  to  $40,000.  Publishers  Service, 
p'.'o.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
BSSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN 
St  Louis  area,  $22,500,  half  cash;  fine 
pifiit;  printer  and  wife  can  net  nearly 
S10,000  annually.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton.  Ks. _ 

$50,000  DOWN 

COUNTY  SEAT  set-up  did  $169,000 

lut  year.  Publisher-owned  modem 
;ilant  with  more  than  usual  facilities. 
Complete  plant  and  buildinKS  all  paid 
for.  High  circulation,  hi^h  profit  mar- 
'  |in  and  tested  market  demand  hitch 
quality  ownership.  Fine  community 
which  is  growing  and  “on  the  ball". 
Osmer  wants  to  make  change  within 
Um  year.  Chart  Area  6.  No  brokers. 
Mat  be  held  strictly  confidential.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Box  3729,  Editor  &  I*ublisher. 

Puhlieationa  U'anletl 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  $500,000  to 
$2,000,000  annual  grross,  anywhere  in 
U.S.  Also  consider  Radio-TV.  Brokers 
welcome  but  come  straight  to  the  point. 

Bct  3024,  Mtor  A  Publtaher. _ 

WILL  BUY  or  lease  midwe.st  county 
seat  weekly  or  small  daily — minimum 
pees  $40,000.  Box  3711,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher.  | 

WEEKLY  or  SMALL  DAILY  Jl.70-  ' 
100,000  gross  by  former  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  from  owner  willing  to  break 
’tnwpect  in.  Can  provide  one-third 
down.  Box  3717,  Eldit.^r  &  Publisher. 

Printing  Plant  Wanted 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PLANT 
East  coaat  firm  desiring  to  move 
wishes  to  purchase  plant,  up  to 
$100,000  in  Los  Angeles  area.  | 
Will  consider  combination  plant.  I 
Box  134>.  125  W.  41  St.,  N.Y.  36  ! 

Businesa  Opportunities  i 

EXPORTERS 

Piere  is  no  easy  and  simple  way  to 
?P*n  up  an  export  market  but  there 
“  »u  .e^sy  and  simple  way  to  arrange 
wertising  abroad  if  you  come  to  us. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  offer  advice 
on  137  countries  as  a  result  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  and  world-wide  connections 
in  export  advertising. 

Publishing  &  Distributing  Co.  Ltd., 
.It™®*'”"®*  Press  Representatives, 

_ ^l‘L  Regent  Street.  London.  W.I. 

NEVSP.\PER  SERVICES 

_ F^turea  Wanted _ 

ITP  TO  $100 

for  trade  journal  featured. 

_ _ Promotion _ 

QUALITY  EDITORIAL  and  advertising 
•wjPs  individually  erenb^  for  your 
s."S!?.',°^®’  P^nwees.  Box  2922,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 

_  Preaa  Engineera _ 

unvrrUy®*’®’’  Instailatiqns 

■O'^NG—RirPAIRING— TRUCKING 
ExMrt  .Service-Worid  Wide 
SKIDMORE  and  MAStON,  INC. 
6B-R9  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  W,  N.  Y. 
_ BArelay  7-977S 

UPECO.  INC. 

IN  DUPLEX 

flatbed  webs. 

ns  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
Bex  3.55,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 
phone  geneva  8-3744 

.MACTUXrRv  STTPPI.TF.S 

- ^nmplete  PlmnU _ 

.  00»n>I-ETE  Newmapw 
dalliea’  wreekliee  or  onall 

M  ahn’m*  Individual  pieces.  Write 
svailski  *'’*ii,i‘'N'iirements.  Financing 

matrix  a 
I"'-  ««  Piy- 

■®®“«  ct..  Chicago  5.  Illinoia. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


_ Compoaing  Room 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  St  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— 884.50  to  $97.60,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Comi>any,  113  West  Market  Street. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


_ Newaprint _ 

NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  —  SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  A  PAPEIR  CO. 

45  W.  45  St..  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830;  2-5178 
NEWSPRINT  — AU  Sixes. 
BEHRESVS  PULP  A  PAPER  CO. 

70  £.  45  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 

Preaa  Room 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
4  UNIT  GOSS 

22%'  CUT-OFF 

32-64  PAGE,  Ardi  Type  Units,  Double 
Folder,  Balloon  Formers,  Color  Hump 
with  Angle  Bars,  Reverse  Unit,  6 
Portable  Color  Fountains,  AC  Drive, 
End  Feed  with  Semi-Automatic  Ten¬ 
sions,  Motorized  Hoists.  C-H  Con¬ 
veyor. 

Located:  SAN  BERNARDINO 
(CAUF.)  Sim. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16-PAGE,  2  to  1,  No.  226,  22%'  cut- 
uff,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  portable  ink 
fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  oom- 
lilete  stereo. 

24-PAGB.  2  to  1,  No.  254,  22%'  cut¬ 
off,  60  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  former, 
2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal  pot  and 
pump,  complete  stereo. 

Ixicated:  POMONA  (CALIF.)  PROG¬ 
RESS  BULLETIN. 

WILL  dismantle,  truck  with  our  own 
equipment  and  erect  complete  in  your 
plant. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEWSPAPER 
11164  Satiooy  St.  PRESS 

Sun  Valley.  Chlif.  ERECTORS 

POplar  5-0610 

PRB^^OTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40. 
50.  60.  76.  100,  150  H.P.  A.C.  George 
C.  (^ford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE:  Duplex  'lobular  plate 
router,  good  condition.  Earl  P.  Lacure. 
802  Webster  St..  Traverse  City.  Mich. 

BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


48-P  GOSS — 8  units,  folder,  balloon, 
22%'  cut-off,  AC  drive,  gooi  condi¬ 
tion.  (^tixen-News,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

GOSS  8  unit  press  folder  2^',  end 
roll  brackets  AC  drive.  SCOTT  6  unit 
press  folder  23  9/16'  substructure  Jones 
tensions  AC  motor  drive.  (K)SS  4  unit 
press  folder  22%'  ROP  color  AC  motor 
drive.  John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc.,  416  Lex- 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ 

Available  late  September 

4  or  5  UNITS  HOE— 23  9/16"  cutoff. 

FOUR  UNITS  “Condensed  Pattern” 
arch  type,  roller  bearings  on  cylinders, 
Hoe  spray  fountains,  double  folders 
shaft  driven,  subway  delivery  from  off 
side  to  single  C-H  conveyor,  substruc¬ 
ture  two-roll  positions  for  36  inch  di¬ 
ameter  rolls.  Hoe  automatic  tensions, 
two  Cutler-Hammer  75-6  HP  two  mo¬ 
tor  drives  ball  bearing  220  v  3  ph  60 
cycles  AC.  presently  geared  32,800. 
Makes  good  64-32  page  press. 

SOLD  with  or  without  Hoe  Z  pattern 
unit  on  similar  substructure,  giving 
80-40  pages. 

NOW  IN  operation.  Must  be  sold  and 
moved  late  September.  Unit  transpor¬ 
tation  bases  available.  Press-room  has 
crane  rail  for  easy  handling.  Price 
most  moderate. 

W.  B.  Pape — Waterbury  Republican 
and  American — Waterbury  20,  Conn. 
PL  4-0141 


GOSS  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
MODERN.  COMPLETELY  REBUILT, 
OPERATING.  8  units  straigbtline  with 
reverses:  chain-driven  ink  motions,  2 
folders.  Dispatch  conveyors,  stereo 
plate  conveyor,  reel  room  track  system. 
Partially  equipped  with  Hurletron  reg¬ 
ister  controls,  compensators.  Many 
other  deluxe  features,  extras.  Can  de¬ 
liver  80  pages  collect.  64  straight. 
Optimum  speed  .33.000  straight-run  per 
hour.  Available  Feb.  1.  1959.  $112,000 
ns  is,  where  is,  $100,000  without  Hurle¬ 
tron  controls.  Will  finance.  John  B. 
Olson.  Business  Mgr.,  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla..  Times. 

_ Stereotype _ 

I  CURVED  ROUTERS,  curved  caating 
I  equipment,  metal  pots,  Sta-Hl  ma- 
I  chinea.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  908. 
Boise.  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE — Gose  Page  Flat  Casting 
ty-hi  and  shell  bars  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Bargain — Newspaper  Pub.  Sup- 
'  ply,  1639  N.  Lore!  Avenue,  Chicago 
39.  Illinois. 

I  IF  anted  to  Bur 


2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1932) 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 
1 — OCTUPLE  Press 
4LL  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing 
Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps, 
Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 
3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatie  Tensions, 
Portable  Color  Fountains. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
ONE  YEAR  FOR  REMOVAL 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATF^^ 

60  E.  42  St.  N.Y.  17— OX  7-459<i 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


22%-ineh  cutoff,  standard,  hand  plats 
casting  box  or  could  use  post  to  Hoe 
caating  box.  Brazosport  Facta,  Free- 

port,  Texas.  _ _ _ 

SUBSTRUCTURE  for  4  or  6  double 
width  units,  also  reels.  Purchaser  has 
facilities  to  modify  or  rebuild.  News- 
iHtper  Production  Co.,  Ine.,  P.O.  Box 

790,  Macon,  Ga.  _ 

WANTED 

Tubular  router  in  good  condition. 
EVENING  OBSERVER.  Dunkirk.  N.Y. 
nI^SPAPER  FOLD^,  n'/t"  cutoff, 
single  or  double.  California  Rotograv¬ 
ure  Co..  2833  East  11  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

HEU*  WANTED 
_ Adminiatrative _ 

SOUTHWESTERN  WEEKLY,  commer¬ 
cial  printers  want  business  manager. 
Know  all  phases  operations.  Consider 
former  weekly  or  sr^l  daily  publisher. 
Personal  interview  after  correspond¬ 
ence.  Write  Box  3622.  Editor  &  Pub- 

ll^er.  _  _ _ 

EDITOR,  REPORTiR,  photographer, 
must  be  exi>erienced,  to  take  charge 
of  front  office  of  large  weekly.  Chal¬ 
lenging  position  to  young  man  desiring 
to  build  for  future.  Good  wages  and 
benefits.  Must  have  car  and  be  able 
to  report  for  work  October  1.  Send 
lesume,  samples  of  work,  salary  ex- 
iwcted  to  Lloyd  Pflederer,  News,  Mor- 
ton,  Illinois. _ 

ESTABLISHED  PUBLISHERS,  Uw 
enforcement  magazines  want  experi¬ 
enced  office  manager,  direct  staff,  han¬ 
dle  detail.  Former  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  publisher  or  adman.  Ability  com¬ 
pensated.  Personal  interview.  COLO¬ 
RADO  LAW,  Box  2366,  Denver  1. 
(Morado. _ 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  news¬ 
paper  accountant-Office  Manager  want¬ 
ed  by  Southern  Daily  and  Sunday  pub¬ 
lication  in  20  to  25,000  circulation 
grxrap.  Must  be  competent  to  produce 
monffily  operating  analysis  and  serve 
as  controller  of  expanding  operation. 
The  Department  knows  of  this  ad. 
Salary  open.  Write:  Box  3630,  Editor 
St  Publisher. _ _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OPENING 
FOR  YOUNG  EXECUTIVE 

OFFSET  technician  experienced  in 
plant  administration  wanted  to  plan 
and  supervise  production  throughout 
Western  Hemisphere  for  publishing 
company.  Willing  travel,  relocate.  No 
capital  required.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  Box  3709,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGER-EDITOR.  Budget  minded 
weekly  newspaper  experience,  able 
!  handle  and  build  top  organization.  Fine 
'  equipment.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3718. 
I  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

60  E.  43  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 

GOSS  S2-Page  and  two  plate  wide  press. 
Color  cylinder,  %  and  %  page  folder. 
George  C.  Oxfora  Box  908  Boise,  Idaho 

$15,000  BUYS  I 

48  Pg.  Hoe  Press  I 

DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control  j 
panel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor.  Avail-  I 
able  immediately.  Contact  Philip  H.  I 
Young.  Di^iatch.  York,  Pa. _ 

HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS  j 

STTRAIGHTLINB  i  deck,  t  Plato  wide,  I 
Singlewldth  tt%'  cut-off.  Ceenpiato 
storeotTiM  Ineluaing  Mat  Roller  s»«d 
Sta-HI  mat  farmer.  AvaUahle  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  90S  Boisa.  Idaho 

for  August  30,  1958 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment— anywhere  in  U.S. A. 
PRINTORAFT  REPRESET^TATTVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y, 

TOP _ PRICES  for  Planto  Anywhere  I 

GENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
6708  N.  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  37,  Fla. 

GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlowa, 
Linos,  Plants.  Tompkins  Equipenent 
Co.,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  6,  III. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

Elat  Bed  Web  and  Rotary  Presses 
Typesetting  Machines 
Ludlowa — Elrods — Stereotype  Elqoip. 
Mat  Rollers 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 
422  West  8th  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WANTED:  8-pago  Duplex  or  Goaa 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4tb  St.,  Phils.  4.  Pa. 


_ Cirrulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6,000 
circulation  competitive  afternoon  paper 
which  should  bo  10.000,  except  for 
neglect.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Uni¬ 
versity  city.  Opportunity  for  expan¬ 
sion.  Box  3611,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

DUE  TO  expansion  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  we  have  opening  for  experienced 
district  manager  and  an  experienced 
area  supervisor.  Excellent  starting 
salary  plus  many  employee  benefits. 
Positions  are  permanent,  offering  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  future  opportunities. 
We  are  in  the  50.000  to  100.000  class, 
located  in  a  highly  competitive  area. 
Write  us  in  confidence  cbout  your  ex¬ 
perience.  salary  requirements  and  how 
soon  available.  Box  3712,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  Circulation  Manager  with 
carrier  promotion  experience.  Grand 
Prairie  Texan,  113  N.E.  2nd.  Grand 
Prairie  Texas  AN  2-1501.  Write  or 
Call  Cook. _ _ 

OntCULATION  MANAGEfft  wanted 
;  for  daily  and  Sunday  in  tbs  area 
100,000  dieulatioB.  Situation  non- 
eompetitivs  but  wa  do  not  want  a 
non-produear.  AU  rsplisa  eonfidantiai. 
Box  3728,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  I 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6  Day 
Evening.  Chart  Area  6.  Only  Daily  in 
County.  Must  know  all  phases  of  Cir¬ 
culation  and  Circulation  promotion.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  real  Go- 
Getter  I  Paid  Vacation,  Hospitalization, 
Group  Insurance  Plan  and  a  GOOD 
place  to  work!  Call-Write-Wire.  Fred 
Koehl,  Times-Gazette,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

_ C.la%Kified  AdvertUing _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Evening  new.spaper  in  city  of  50,000 
population.  Chart  Area  2,  has  opening 
for  man  or  woman  experienced  in  all 
priiases  of  Classified  Advertising.  Give 
full  particulars.  Box  S619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Write  D.  Grandon,  The  Daily 

Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois. _ 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Male  Or  Female 

IF  YOU  are  aggressive  and  want 
to  make  money,  here  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  You  must  be  able  to  in¬ 
stitute  an  effective  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  and  handle  complete 
phone  room  operation  of  14  sales 
people  on  daily  new8pai>er  with 

over  100,000  circulation,  located 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Salary  $150. 
Write  Box  3486,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ] 
giving  full  resume  as  to  experience 
and  availability. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  under 

50,000  circulation  daily  with  high  lin¬ 
age.  Will  consider  top  salesman  with 
proven  drive  and  ability  to  handle 

staff.  Write  fully  first  letter.  Box 

8616.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Classified  Manager  to 
take  over  department  7,500  midwest 
daily.  Fine  equipment  and  opportunity. 
Start  $90  week  and  bonus.  Address 
Box  3644,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Duplay  Advertuing  i 

AGGRESSIVE  DAILY  in  town  of 
25,000  has  excellent  job  for  experienced 
space  salesman.  Start  at  $100  per  week. 
Right  man  will  be  No.  1  on  staff  in 
training  for  Assistant  Advertiring  Man¬ 
ager.  Many  fringe  benefits.  Send  full 
confidential  letter  of  application  to  se¬ 
cure  interview.  Chart  Area  9.  Box 
8508,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN.  Retail  Ex¬ 
perience.  Large  community  and  sub¬ 
urban  chain  operation.  Chart  Area  6. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Our 
staff  knows  of  this  a^  Box  3526,  Editor 
A  Ptd)Hriier. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
wanted  for  southern  afternoon  daily, 
CSiart  Area  5.  Permanent  for  right 
man.  Salary  and  commission.  Give 
full  details.  Write  Istui^  Leader  Caill, 
Laurel,  Mississippi. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
MAN  wanted  for  18,000  daily  in  city 
of  20,000.  Must  be  competent  in  selling 
and  layout.  Outstanding  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  modem  air  conditioned  plant. 
Immediate  opening.  Elxceptionally  good 
starting  salary  with  merit  raises.  Write 
Box  8532,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  com¬ 
petitive  evening  paper.  Difficult  situ¬ 
ation.  Real  opportunity.  Box  3610,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


PROMOTIONAL  AD  MAN  for  paper 
in  city  of  25.000  and  semi-metropolitan 
area  of  15,000  in  midwest.  Imaginative 
sound  attractions  for  both  old  and 
prospective  advertiaers.  GompeUtiva 
newspapers  and  throw  aways.  Box 
8614,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  DAILY  and  Sunday  in 
25,000  circulation  and  60,000  popula¬ 
tion  group  needs  experienced  man  or 
lady  to  produce  copy,  layouts,  and  copy 
for  retail  staff.  This  is  a  natural  boom¬ 
ing  market,  linage  going  up  and  future 
never  brighter.  A  genuine  opportunity 
tor  personable,  aggressive  man  or  lady 
with  know-how  and  desire  to  get  ahead 
fast.  Very  little  so-called  radio  and 
TV  competition.  Accounts  are  news¬ 
paper  conscious  and  promotion  minded. 
Just  need  more  and  better  copy,  layout 
and  idea  presentations.  If  you  really 
qualify,  write  us  now.  Salary  open. 
Staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Box  3629,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertuing 

SUPER  SALESMAN 
wanted  for  retail  promotion.  Must  be 
axi>erieneed  and  skilled  in  dealing  with 
I>cople,  competitive  Chart  Area  2  pm 
daily.  $115  to  start,  more  upon  proof 
or  results.  Permanent.  Box  3626,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

AD  MAN  who  has  acquired  funda¬ 
mentals  as  display  salesman  and  ready 
to  move  up  the  ladder  is  wanted  as 
second  man  on  advertising  staff  of 
C%art  Area  8  afternoon  daily  of  6,500. 
Salary  and  bonuses.  Write  Box  3734, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  strong  on 

promotion  wanted  for  18.000  evening 

paper  in  Central  Illinois.  Contact 
Perry  Stewart,  Pekin  (Illinois)  Times. 

DISPLAY  SPACE  SALESMAN:  Per¬ 
manent  position  on  16,000  afternoon 
daily.  Ehtcellent  working  conditions; 
new  air  conditioned  building;  ratire- 
ment ;  life  and  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance.  Write  complete  details  including 
experience  and  expected  earningrs.  The 
Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville,  Vir¬ 
ginia^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  on  daily.  Booming 
northern  Illinois  suburban  market. 
Resume.  Box  373.3,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PHILADELPHIA  Suburbia  weekly. 
Largest  circulation  in  growth  area.  Ex¬ 
perienced  salesman-promoter.  Car.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus.  Box  3701,  hlditor  A  Pub- 

li^er. _ 

$10,000  A  YEAR  income  for  exi>eii- 
enced  and  ambitious  advertising  man- 
agrcr  who  has  ability  to  take  charge 
of  2-man,  1-woman  staff  on  Mid-West¬ 
ern  afternoon  daily.  Must  be  willing 
to  assume  responsibility,  take  a  gen¬ 
uine  interest  in  the  paper’s  success, 
and  get  the  job  done.  Don’t  expect 
superman  but  merely  someone  with  de¬ 
termination  and  who  will  give  honest 
effort  and  can  produce.  Box  3705, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted:  Local  Newspaper 
Advertising  Manager 


CHART  AREA  6  Publisher  is  looking 
for  seasoned  display  advertising  man 
who  is  willing  to  prove  he  could  be¬ 
come  local  advertising  manager  in  ex¬ 
panding  25,000  circulation  market  on 
newspaper  that  has  served  area  several 
generations.  Position  calls  for  imagina¬ 
tion,  aggressive  selling  ability,  know¬ 
how  to  plan  campaigns,  prepare  lay¬ 
outs  and  _  copy,  promote  specials,  etc. 
Job  security  and  all  other  benefits  plus 
exceptional  opportunity  awaits  appli- 
cap'  Interested  in  getting  things  done, 
in  forgi.ig  ahead,  and  not  afraid  of 
hard  work.  Man  from  smaller  publica¬ 
tion  preferred.  Write  full  particulars 
In  your  first  letter  and  address:  Pub- 
lUher,  Box  3732,  c/o  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Personal  interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 


Editorial 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  REPORTER  for 
gmeral  news  coverage  on  newspaper 
with  _  4609  circulation.  Excellent  pay. 
Hospital  and  surgical  insurance.  Life 
insurance.  Ideal  working  oon<Utions  in 
modern  equipped  and  air-conditioned 
plant.  Write  details  to  Evening  News- 
Banner,  Bluffton,  Indiana,  Roger 

Swaim.  PnbUsher. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  RITORTER 
At  least  9  yean  newsi>aper  experience. 
New  Jersey  daily  Box  3636,  Editor  A 
F3ibliMier. 

NEWSMAN— desirable  opening  on  prize 
winning  northern  Illinois  daily  for  ver¬ 
satile  man  with  camera  know-how.  Fine 
opportunity  for  a  young  hustler  with 
journalism  diploma  or  equivalent  ex¬ 
perience.  Liberal  starting  pay,  merit 
raises,  secure  future.  Congenial,  pro¬ 
fessional  staff,  finest  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  leadership.  Pleasant,  growing 
one-paper  dty  of  20,000.  Write  back- 
omound  and  experience,  with  few 
clippings,  to  Box  8606,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPOR'nK  for 
100,000  Sunday  magazine.  Chart  Area 
6.  Box  8586,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  NINE  applicants 
wanted  for  reporter  and  desk  positions. 
Must  reside  in  or  know  S^thwest. 
especially  Texas.  College  grads,  male  ! 
or  female,  some  professional  exp^ence 
preferred.  Start  at  $75,  bonus,  fringe 
benefits.  B<nc  3616,  Editor  A  Publidier,  I 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


PIONEERING  NEWS  EDITOR 

ENERGETIO,  news  editor  to  edit  four 
outstanding  weeklies  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin's  finest  suburbs.  With  ability 
to  dig  into  municipal  affairs.  Excellent 
salary,  all  benefits  and  assured  future. 
Contact : 

H.  R.  MURPHY 

NORTH  SHORE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
3514  North  Oakland  Avenue 

M^aukee_  11,  Wisconsin _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  must  be 
top-flight  copy  editor  and  able  to  read 
and  give  finaj  okay  on  magazine  page 
proofs ;  trade  publishing  house  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  seaside  village; 
three  hours  from  New  York,  90  minutes 
from  Philadelphia.  Opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  full  editorship  with  old  estab¬ 
lish^  firm;  agricultural  background 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements.  Interview  ar¬ 
ranged.  Address  to:  William  A.  Haf-  ! 
fert,  Sr.,  Garden  State  Building,  Sea 

Isle  CSty,  N.  J. _ , 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  newsman  seek¬ 
ing  top  spot  on  six  day  pm,  12,000  cir- 
sulation  bracket.  Must  be  strong  on 
writing,  editing  and  desire  to  make 
his  paper  best  in  highly  eomi>etitive 
field.  Page  make-up,  ability  to  work 
with  and  get  best  out  of  staff  of  five 
a  must,  ^nd  brief  resume  of  job 
expectations  and  previous  exi>erience. 

Box  3600,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  AVAILABLE  immediately 
for  experienced,  aggressive  reporter,  | 
Good  salary.  Send  complete  information 
in  first  letter.  The  Odessa  American, 
Odessa.  Texas,  Attention:  H.  B.  Car¬ 
lisle,  Editor. 

INTERMOUNTAIN  NEWSPAPER  has 
opening  for  experienced  reporter.  Air¬ 
mail  full  details.  Box  3638,  Editor  A 
Publ  isher. _ 


REPORTER  on  good  weekly,  help  with 
ads  and  makeup,  learn  weekly  field  as 
“number  2  man.”  Friendly  town,  fine 
chance  for  growth.  $70  if  inexperienced. 

Times,  Willard,  Ohio. _ 

YOUNG,  aggressive  general  assignment 
reporter  with  two  to  three  years  expe¬ 
rience.  Reply  Air  Mail,  Daily  News, 
P.  O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

_  FREE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  johs  and  nationwide  snoployment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
69  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Op^rtunity  for 
experienced  new.sman  seeking  top  spot 
on  small  afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area 
2.  Page  make-up,  ability  to  work  with 
and  get  best  out  of  staff  essential.  Per¬ 
manent  position  for  right  man.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require- 
ments  to  Box  3731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  County  wide  Indiana  offset 
weekly.  Photographic  ability  desirable. 
Genuine  opportunity.  Prefer  man  who 
has  potential  for  small  daily  editor¬ 
ship.  The  Graphic,  Portland.  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED 

editorial 


FAST  ACCURATE  copy  reader  wanted 
by  Metropolitan  morning  newspaper. 
Chart  Are*  10.  Give  full  background, 
education  and  experience  in  first  letter 
to  Box  3710,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  of. 
set  picture  weekly  of  over  5000  circs- 
lat'on.  Genuine  opimrtunity.  TV 

Graphic,  Portland,  Indiana. _ 

SPORTS,  wire  editor  wanted  for  small 
afternoon  daily.  Prefer  single  naan,  u  , 
hours  are  quite  long.  Beginner  ok,  k 
car,  camera  experience  helpful.  The 
Bryan  Times,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  NEWSMAN  by  Nebraeb 
Daily,  11,000  circulation.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  producer.  Box  3723,  ^tor 
A  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS  1  SeU  your  photn  to 
the  huge  house  organ  markrt.  d.OM 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment 
from  $10  to  $100  for  single  pietone 
and  captions.  Free  information.  Gebhie 
Press  Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.T.G 


Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDD)T  , 
for  progressive,  medinm-siaed  Northen 
California  daily.  Most  have  full  kaoel- 
edge  of  back  shop  and  understsad  ad 
mark-up.  Write  MX  M27,  Editor  t 
Publisher.  Give  full  details  rsgar£ni 
^e.  background  and  experienea 
CENTRAL  FLORIDA  location  for  an 
experienced  Pressman-Stereotyper.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  and  living  conditiooi. 
Modern  plant.  4  unit  HSLC  Goss.  KM 
be  sober,  qualified  to  maintain  equip¬ 
ment,  eventually  direct  crew.  Detail 
personal  background  and  experience. 
Box  3639,  Editor  and  Publidier. 

FOREMAN — 5600  circulation  daily  has 
opening  for  experienced  man  as  work¬ 
ing  supervisor  in  fine  5-maohine  plant 
Tubular,  top  equipment,  ideal  SiM 
town.  Paid  vacations.  Blue  Cross-Shield. 

I  insurance.  Permanent  only.  Referenca. 

1  Write  Pratt  Dadly  Tribuns,  Pratt, 

I  Kansas. 

I  MECHANICAL  PERSONNEL  of  all 
i  types  needed  on  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
I  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


_ Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER:  Yoont 
man  to  take  complete  charge  of  pto 
I  tography.  darkroom  for  under  lO.IJW 
paper.  Three-fourths  i>hoto  work,  alac 
'  news  beat.  Box  3715,  Editor  A  Pah- 
,  lisher. 


Promotion— Public  Rdlatiaet 


WANTEID  FOR  A  FUTURE  W 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS-PUBUCm 
over  30,  energetic,  reamurcefnl,  with 
business — finance  experience  as  new 
writer  or  editor — and  imaginatira  to 
visualize  substantiad  fatore  in 
company,  main  oflioe  New  York.  3^ 
I  minimum  initial  eabury.  Box  $6$1.  Eu- 
I  tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  ec  PUBLISHER  for  August  30,  19$* 


SBW  OIBCOLATION  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
experienced  live  wire  aaeiatant. 
Ftone,  eorreepondence,  and  travel  calls 
Mcoearr.  Top  ealary  and  bonus.  Ral<^ 
ata  Box  W31,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPB21IENCED  circulation  manner 
wants  to  advance  into  administrative 
capacity.  After  over  20  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience — more  than  18  years 
in  supervisory — have  attained  knowl¬ 
edge  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  includinsr  labor  negotiations.  Have 
been  employed  by  two  newspapers  in 
“over  100,000"  circulation  bracket.  Pre¬ 
fer  smaller  newspaper  in  60,000  or 
60,000  bracket  with  potential  located 
in  western  states.  Box  3708,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  7.000  daily 
leaving  for  personal  reasons  only.  Com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of  cost  and 
how  to  reduce  them  without  sacrificing 
efficiency.  Experienced  in  labor  nego¬ 
tiations.  Familiar  with  all  departments 
and  have  ability  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them.  Available  for  interview.  Write 
or  wire  C.  M.  Holden  care  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association,  Biltmore  Ho¬ 
tel.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Circulation 


FAMILY  MAN.  12  productive  years 
on  100,000  ABC  Morning  and  Evening 
IHily.  Experienced  in  aJI  phases.  Box 

SM6,  ^klitor  A_^bliAer; _ 

NOW  AVAILABLE,  10  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  around  knowledge  of 
Little  Merchant  and  ABC.  Excellent 
home  delivery  increase  record.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  best  of  references.  Age  29.  Wil¬ 
liam  Momeyer,  6  Village  Drive,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 
Unatype,  Intertyite  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


^Jr^ROUND  wedtly-daily  admlnin- 
mT*™  newspaperman.  Former  pob- 
^  dally,  job  shop 

Do  squally  vraU 
“^t,  back.  Stmng  on  nmnagsnMnt, 
aAUUionsrrtfl 
5^2!;  0*^  Area 

3417.  Editor  ft  Publlshsr. 


1 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Diaplar  Advertisin 


2nd  NEWSPAPER 
RETAIL  SPECIALIST 

IS  years  successful  selling  record  in 
Major  Metropolitan  Markets.  Presently 
Local  Advertising  Manager  200,000 
class  daily.  My  forte  Department 
Stores — best  of  references.  Interested 
in  move  to  improve  future  prospects. 
39 — married — veteran.  Box  3727,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Corretpon  dents 


ALGERIA,  SAHARA  coverage  starting 
September  26.  Reporting,  copy  desk 
experience  on  biggest  Western  daily. 
U.S.  daily  In  Paris.  Photos.  Will  cover 
any  type  story.  Rod  Angove,  c/o  Poste 
Restante,  Alfriers,  Algeria. 


HOLLYWOOD  coverage.  Films,  TV. 
records,  entertainers.  Ten  years  on 
scene.  Box  8716,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AWARD  WINNING  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  desires  a  change.  Age  42  with  a 
successful  background  of  leading, 
teaching,  inspiring  and  enthusing  staff 
in  retail,  general  and  special  features. 
16  years  experience.  Present  publisher 
vrill  recommend.  Reply  to  Bm  3612, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVER'n.'tING  MANAGER  experi¬ 
enced  small  to  40,000  dailies,  this  ca¬ 
pacity.  Good  organiser,  top  producer, 
hard  worker,  job  must  have  future  for 
advancement  as  ability  is  proven. 
Available  immediately.  Write  Box  3724, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN.  Both 
monopoly  and  competitive  market.  U^- 
der  30  years  of  age.  Five  years  expe¬ 
rience,  reason  for  change  desirous  of 
more  rapid  advancement.  Minimum 
salary  $10,000.  Write  Box  3707,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN  81.  Five  years  experi¬ 
ence  Retail,  National  Advertising.  Na¬ 
tional  Management  experience.  Ener- 
gretlc,  creative.  Desires  position  with 
advancement  opportunity.  Presently 
employed.  Box  8730,  Editor  ft  Pul^ 
li^er. 


BEFORE  WINTER.  Competent  news 
telegraph  editor  deskman  seeks  sinus- 
free  re^on,  full  or  part  time.  Sacrifice. 
Single,  sober,  steady,  employed.  Chart 
At(m  10,  12.  Box  3428,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

Usher.  _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
OR  City  Editor's  post  wanted  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  10,000  or  larger,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  Chart  Am  8  or  9.  Interested 
in  dvie  affairs.  Six  years  experience 
and  college.  Married.  Box  8640,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  linguUt,  poliUcal 
science  major,  honor  student,  interested 
in  journalistic  career,  seeks  position  on 
research  or  editorial  staff  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  newsmagasine  around  New 
York.  Would  also  consider  poaition  of 
a  translator.  Box  8626,  Editor  ft  Pul>- 

liAen _ _ 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  22,  daily 
experience,  desires  position  as  reporter. 
Box  3634,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  wide  experience:  10 
years  AP,  5  years  war  intelligence,  11 
years  metropolitan  rewrite,  copy  desk, 
city  editor,  financial  editor.  Age  49. 
Paper  being  sold.  Box  3603,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

IDCPERIENCED  WOMAN.  writing, 
editing,  public  relations,  B.J.  Missouri; 
M.A.  Michigan;  available  September 
any  part  of  country;  resume  available; 
$6,200  minimum.  Box  3637,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

FAST  COPYREADER,  31.  10  y^rs 
metropolitan  experience.  Wants  job  in 
university  town.  Box  3617,  Editor  ft 

^blisl^r.  _ 

KE^  INTintEST  news  field;  some 
experience;  Vet,  26,  B.A.  wants  small 
town  daily  reporting  spot  Chart  Areas 
1,  2,  3,  4,  6  preferred.  Box  3640,  Editor 

ft  iKibllsher. _ 

REPORTER  -  CORRESPONDENT,  26, 
married,  no  kids,  four  years  news  ex¬ 
perience  wants  large  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine  news  opening,  U.S.  or  foreign. 
Educated  by  Harvard  and  Marines. 
Now  employed  but  looking  for  inter¬ 
esting,  taxing  poet.  Salary  unimportant 
if  job  is  right.  Looking  for  long  term 
as.sociation  with  future.  Box  3601,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  news  and  feature  writer, 
26,  covering  city  hall,  court  house  beats 
on  19,000  daily.  Handles  sports,  busi¬ 
ness,  all  assignments  and  is  fluent  in 
French,  Spanish.  Wants  tough  metro¬ 
politan  job.  Box  3627,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  four  years  experience, 
seeks  spot.  ConsdenUous.  Goi^  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3607,  Editor  ft  PubliMier. 


10  YEARS  DAILY  SPORTS  experience 
as  writer,  editor.  College  grad,  mar¬ 
ried  with  family.  Box  8628,  E^tor 
ft  Publisher. 


VHTESRAN  13  years*  commlsdoned 
service  with  Air  Force — lived  exten¬ 
sively  in  Europe  and  Far  East.  Written 
for  American  papers  in  Japan,  is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  obtain  an  opportunity  on  daily 
or  large  weekly.  Box  8642,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  cmapetent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 

6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


BRAND  NEW  veteran  seeks  return  to 
civilian  life.  College  Grad,  J-Major. 
One  year  police-general  assignment 
New  England  daily,  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  76.000  up  Chart  Area 
1,  2.  Box  ^14,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


m'niATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial  _ _ 


FULL-TIME  Copyholder  seeks  poaiUon. 
Penn  Station-Rockefeller  Plaza  Area. 
4  years  varied  free-lance  experience. 
Walk  with  canes.  Dial  11-(XJ  2-1229. 
REPORTER-DESKMAN.  29.  seeks  job 
on  daily,  preferably  west  coast. 
rience :  Four  years  trade  papen  17 
months  daily.  MS,  Columbia.  ^  ph 
Olive,  6  Fourth  St.,  Woodland.  Calif. 

THOROUGH  reporting,  concise  writing 
offered  by  s&c-year  newsman  seeking 
right  spot  to  settle  permanently.  Now 
on  Ohio  daily.  Background  of  all  beats, 
copy  desk  work.  Tops  with  camera. 
Married,  27.  one  child.  Move  must  be 
to  20,000-50,000  _  daily.  Typo  of  com¬ 
munity,  aggressive  management,  job 
security  most  important.  Chart  areas 
I  6,  8,  9.  Box  3721,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TOP-IXIGHT  DESKMAN 
(kipy.  City,  News  desks 
Wants  spot  western  liaper 
October  1  or  earlier 
Greg  Greene,  DUdley  7-6440 
Silverton,  Ckilorado 


VET.,  recent  J-grad  with  political  sci¬ 
ence  minor,  desires  position  with  daily 
newspaper.  Have  1%  years  experience 
as  editor  of  two  weeklies,  plus  some 
agency  Public  Relations  training.  Will¬ 
ing  to  travel.  Write  Box  3726,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  MACHINIST  IS  years 
experience  Goss.  Scott  presses.  Wood 
Autopasters  and  Wood  Stsreotype  sqnip- 
ment.  Not  afraid  of  work.  Will  any- 
where._  Box  8412.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
P^DUCTTION  MANAGER’S  position 
wanted  preferably  in  far  west  by  fam¬ 
ily  man  with  over  20  years  experience 
in  Newspaper  Printing.  Box  8604,  Edi- 

tor  ft  iSiblisher. _ 

FOREMAN— Composing  Room.  Inval¬ 
uable  experience,  young,  married,  onion 
and  references.  Box  3720,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRES.SMAN-STEREOTYPEB  —  Jour¬ 
neyman,  7  years  experience  newspaper 
rotary  presses.  Knows  color  work.  Vet¬ 
eran,  married,  30  years  old.  Available 
immediately.  Will  go  to  union  or  non¬ 
union  shop.  Write  Box  8722,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Fkotegrmphy 


TOP  FLIGHT  news  ssrvies  photogra¬ 
pher  16  years,  present i  axperlsnoed  26; 
all  phases  news  photography,  pictorial. 
Seeks  permanent  posiHon  email  town 
newspaper  or  as  Roto  photographer 
California.  FamUy:  48.  EOgbest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8409.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  IX  yeaia  ex- 
tierience,  4  years  metro  experianes,  AP 
references,  looking  for  pesmansnt  po¬ 
sition  with  Daily,  26,000-100,000  Clrcu- 
lation.  Chart  Areas  1,  8  and  6.  Box 
8628,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPEaWENCED  NEWS  PHOTOGRA- 
PHER  medium  and  small  dailiea.  Have 
own  equipment,  ear,  journalism  grad, 
references,  married,  salaiy  commensu¬ 
rate  with  living  costs  in  area.  No 
hurry,  want  permanent  spot.  Av^t- 
able  anytims.  Box  8420,  Editor  ft  Pub. 
Usher. 


EIXPERIENCED  young  photographer 
desires  porition  with  progressive  news¬ 
paper  in  or  near  metropolitan  area. 
Prefer  fast  moving  job  with  my  diare 
of  night  work  and  dilBcnlt  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  3605,  E^tor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
FOR  OVERSEAS 

American  News-Man — available  for  Eki- 
ropean  assignments  on  assignment  ba¬ 
sis.  Headquarters  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
World  wide  photographio  experience — 
color,  black  and  white.  Speak  all  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  Can  handle  magazine 
news  work — features.  Box  8606,  Eklitor 
ft  Publisher. 


Promotion— -Public  Resations 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  has 
circularized  newspaper  editors 
with  a  review  of  his  position  on 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  to  “propaganda  adver¬ 
tising”  of  electric  power  com¬ 
panies.  He  feels  that  most  of 
the  criticism  of  this  ruling  is 
the  result  of  misstatements  and 
misunderstanding.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  ruling  is  “in 
the  best  interests  of  our  econo¬ 
my  generally;  and  the  press, 
and  advertising  industry  spe¬ 
cifically.” 

Senator  Kefauver  enclosed 
with  his  letter  a  copy  of  the 
July  21  Saturday  Evening  Post 
editorial  on  the  subject  and  the 
Senator’s  lengthy  letter  of  re¬ 
buttal  to  Editor  Ben  Hibbs  both 
of  which  were  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Aug. 


It  was  Senator  Kefauver  who 
called  the  attention  of  IRS  to 
the — question  of  the  tax  status 
of  such  advertising.  He  wrote 
to  the  editors:  “Earlier  this 
year  the  IRS  held  that  certain 
advertising  placed  in  large  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  on  radio 
and  TV,  largely  by  a  group  of 
electric  power  companies  under 
the  Electric  Companies  Adver¬ 
tising  Program  (ECAP),  were 
not  ‘ordinary  and  reasonable  ex¬ 
penses,’  but  that  they  were,  in 
the  words  of  20-year-old  IRS 
regulation,  designed  ‘for  lobby¬ 
ing  purposes,  for  the  promotion 
or  defeat  of  legislation  or  the 
development  or  exploitation  of 
propaganda.’  IRS,  therefore, 
held  that  the  costs  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  could  not  be  de¬ 
ducted  by  the  participating  elec¬ 
tric  companies  as  a  business  ex¬ 
pense  in  filing  their  federal  tax 
returns  .  .  . 

“The  ECAP  advertisements 
have  been  admitted  frankly  to 
be  planned  to  ‘mold  public 
opinion.’  They  seek  to  destroy 
public  power  generally,  and  spe¬ 
cifically  to  create  public  oppo¬ 
sition  to  legislation  for  federal 
resource  programs  involving 
electric  power  production.  Many 
of  the  ECAP  advertisements  are 
false  and  misleading. 

“With  this  in  mind,  I  wrote 
last  year  to  Commissioner  Har¬ 
rington  of  the  IRS  inquiring 
about  the  treatment  of  the  costs 
of  the  ECAP  advertisements 
in  federal  tax  returns.  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  these 
costs  have  been  disallowed  as 
a  business  expense  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses,  but  I  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  some  of  the  press 
and  some  spokesmen  for  the  ad¬ 


vertising  profession  misunder¬ 
stood  the  ruling. 

“In  most  of  the  discussions 
in  the  press  which  I  have  seen, 
two  important  facts  have  been 
overlooked: 

“1.  The  ruling  in  no  way  pro¬ 
hibits  the  ECAP  ads.  As  I 
stated  when  first  advised  of  the 
ruling,  ‘they  can  continue  to 
propagandize  as  much  as  they 
w'ant  in  their  advertisements — 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
the  bill  themselves.’ 

“2.  The  ruling  seems  to  me 
to  strengthen  a  principle  that 
is  important  to  all  business  and 
particularly  the  press — the  rec¬ 
ognition  in  our  tax  laws  that 
advertising  is  a  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  expense.  If  we  permit  the 
costs  of  political  propagandizing 
by  the  private  power  companies 
to  be  considered  an  ‘ordinary 
and  reasonable’  expense,  we 
are  endangering  this  significant 
recognition  of  the  vital  role 
which  advertising  plays  in  our 
economy.  Flagrant  abuses  such 
as  the  ECAP  ads  can  jeopardize 
this  important  policy.” 

*  *  * 

Senator  Kefauver  probably 
w'ould  classify  us  among  those 
who  have  “misunderstood  the 
ruling”  because  we  have  been 
critical  even  though  we  have 
acknowledged  it  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  such  advertising  as  a  non¬ 
business  expense  item. 

We  have  read  and  studied 
his  letter  to  editors  and  his 
letter  to  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  we  still  feel  the  same 
way  about  it. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes 
of  advertising  is  to  promote 
oneself  in  the  market  place  and 
to  gain  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  It  just  so  happens  that  in 
this  instance  the  electric  power 
companies’  competitor  is  the 
government.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  and  this  reason  alone,  that 
the  private  power  companies 
cannot  spend  money  telling  the 
public  about  what  they  consider 
the  advantages  of  private  power 
versus  public  power  and  con¬ 
sider  it  a  business  expense, 
according  to  IRS. 

It  has  been  asked :  Why 
should  the  private  power  com¬ 
panies  be  permitted  to  argue 
against  public  power  projects 
when  the  government  -  owned 
power  operations  do  no  adver¬ 
tising  of  their  own?  Let’s  con¬ 
sider  the  forum  available  to  the 
proponents  of  each. 

Senator  Kefauver,  other  pro¬ 
public  power  Senators  and  Con- 
gres.smen,  have  a  ready-made 
forum  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 


"Oh,  that's  just  his  way  of  thanking  me  for  getting  him  a  good  job." 


and  the  Congressional  Record 
to  argue  the  merits  of  TV  A, 
etc.,  to  their  hearts’  content. 
Their  remarks  usually  provide 
news  copy.  The  private  citizens 
who  stand  to  lose  by  the  further 
development  of  public  power — 
the  private  companies  and  their 
stockholders — have  no  access  to 
the  same  forum.  They  must  en¬ 
list  the  support  of  other  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Congressmen  or  they 
must  take  their  story  to  the  pub- 
lic-at-large  through  the  usual 
media  of  mass  communications. 

We  think  that  the  IRS  ruling, 
and  Sen.  Kefauver’s  arguments, 
place  private  industry  and  pri¬ 
vate  citizens  at  an  unfair  dis¬ 
advantage  in  competition  with 
their  own  government.  We 
think  it  is  a  dangerous  disad¬ 
vantage  that  threatens  to  spread 
to  the  prohibition  of  all  opinion 
advertising.  The  recent  disal¬ 
lowance  by  IRS  of  Timkeji 
Roller  Bearing  plant  city  ads  is 
a  case  in  point. 


Why  shouldn’t  private  in¬ 
dustry  or  private  citizens  use 
advertising  to  tell  their  story 
to  the  public  at  business  expense 
even  when  it  involves  their  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  of  some 
government  action  or  a  legisla¬ 
tive  matter  which  affects  them? 

Is  it  evil  when  the  advertiser 
puts  himself  on  record  in  the 
public  prints  and  signs  his  name 
to  it?  We  don’t  think  so.  It  is 
a  straightforward  and  honest 
assertion  of  an  opinion  for 
others  to  accept  or  reject.  It  is 
the  secret  elements  of  lobbyring 
to  which  the  public  and  Con- 
grress  are  opposed. 

• 

‘Stars’  on  TV 

Fred  Reed,  eastern  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Netve,  made  his  TV 
debut  Aug.  26  on  the  “To  Tell 
the  Truth”  CBS  show.  He  walked 
off  with  $600  in  cash  and  three 
cartons  of  cigarets. 
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You  can  get  repnnU  of  this  udrrrtisi  mem,  at  no  CiMt^  hy  writing  to  this  magazine. 


Will  you  leave  these  freedoms  to  your  children  ? 


Men  have  died  to  leave  you  these 
4  symbols  of  freedom: 

A  Holy  Bible  — symbol  of  your  right 
to  worship  os  you  wish. 

(First  Amendment,  U.  S.  Constitution) 

A  door  key  — your  right  to  lock  your 
duor  against  illegal  government  force 

O:  i  prying.  (Fourth  Amendment,  U.  S.  Constitution) 

jeneil  — freedom  to  speak  or  write 
V'  It  you  think,  whether  you  agree 
y-  the  government  or  not. 

(First  Amendment,  U.  S.  Constitution) 

A  -J  a  free  ballot  — your  right  to 
c'  ise  the  people  who  represent  you 
ir  wernment— your  protection  against 
9  -rnment  tyranny. 

(Article  I,  U.  S.  Constitution) 


Half  the  world  i.s  trying  to 
destroy  the.se  4  symbols  and  what 
they  stand  for. 

Even  in  this  country,  there  are 
people  who  threaten  our  freedoms, 
by  trying  to  give  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  more  and  more  control  over 
American  life. 

They  have  a  start— already  the 
government  runs  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  business  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  its  own  citizens.  And 
you  read  about  proposjils  that 
government  take  over  even  more. 

The  electric  light  and  power 


bu.siness,  for  example.  The  fed¬ 
eral  government  already  runs 
.some  of  it.  And  Congress  is  being 
pressed  to  take  over  still  more. 
Even  though  every  such  step  leads 
down  the  road  to  socialism,  one 
thing  most  Americans  don’t  want. 

If  socialism  comes  to  America 
this  way— step  by  step— you’ll 
never  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  or 
against  it.  For  by  that  time,  gov¬ 
ernment  will  control  your  job, 
your  independence,  your  thinking. 
Then  what  freedoms  will  you  be 
able  to  pa.ss  on  to  your  children? 


America’s  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies’ 


*  Company  names  on  request  through  this  magaime 


i  in  U.S..-1. 


The  CITIZEN 
has  influence 
in  that 

profitable  town, 
COLUMBUS^ 


profits  go  even  higher  on  product 
backed  by  advertising  in  both  evening  papers 


^  More  people,  more  money 
in  Columbus  today! 

POPULATION  UP!  Metropolitan  Columbus  moved  up  from  32nd 
place  to  30th  in  the  nation’s  top  280  metropolitan  areas  ...  in 
just  one  year!  Now  645,300  people! 

SPENDABLE  INCOME  UP!  Metropolitan  Columbus  stands  16lh 
in  the  nation’s  top  280  metropolitan  areas,  $7251  to  spend 
per  family!  Source:  SMSBP,  5,10/58 


THE 

COLUMBUS 

CITIZEN 


Today,  Metropolitan  Columbus  buys  more  than  S  timet 
many  evening  papers  as  morning  papers. 

This  means  you  can  now  deliver  your  message  to  ov 
96%  of  the  homes  in  Metropolitan  Columbus  with  one  buy 
the  complete  Evening  Team—  The  Citizen  and  The  Dis^ 

No  other  combination  of  Columbus  dailies  reaches  so 
readers  at  the  family  level  at  so  low  a  cost  (combined  in¬ 
line,  $3). 

More  and  more  national  advertisers  recognize  the 
nomic  wisdom  of  using  the  Evening  Team. 

And  Citizen  readers  have  responded  richly  to  t 
appeals.  In  1957,  in  the  12-county  ABC  City  and  Re 
Trading  Zone,  readers  of  The  Citizen  spent  more  thai 
$348,364,054  at  retail— more  than  the  total  spent  yearlyi* 
such  large  towns  as  Youngstown,  Ohio,  or  Des  Moines,  Iowa! 

Don’t  just  consider  the  Evening  Team— use  it,  and  see 
results  for  yourself.  Call  or  write  today.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  make  your  newspaper  dollars  really  work 
in  Columbus! 


SCRIPPS • HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorU  Tc/esromi  The  Sun  COlUMBUS . Cifinn 

aEVElAND . Prut  CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Potl  S  Timts  Stor 

PITTSBURGH . Prtii  KENTUCKY  .  .  .  K.nluciry  tdition, 

SAN  FRANQSCO . N«wi  Cincinncii  Pott  S  Timet-Slor 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tinwi  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowt  Sonlinol 


DENVER.  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Nowt  EVANSVILLE .  Rett 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott-Horold  HOUSTON .  Pnu 

MEMPHIS . ProifScimitor  FORT  WORTH .  PrMt 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorciol  Appoal  ALBUQUERQUE . '''but" 

WASHINGTON . N«wi  EL  PASO . Hor  ^  M 


Oanaral  AdvartUing  Dgpartmant,  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  York  City 


Chicago  San  Francicco  Dotroh  Cincinnati  Philadolphia  oBoc 


